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'n position ied by the Irish people at this day, is 
econd, mits moral an ical consequences, to no other 


question now dis . in Vilized Ww rid. The early 


LO] of lal CoO?! » | ucn cert niv, to some ext nt, 

d with legends and fables, is vet full of important infor- 
mation. Kven in the rud res, religion and learning were 
rished in the Isle of Saints, and the Irish apostles went 

forth to teach the world and evange! their brethren, as in 
e modern times the Irish patriot been prompt to ad- 
cate with his pen, and defend with his life, those institu- 
ns of freedom whi is ancestors enjoyed, but the memo- 

ry of which alone was left him for adm) ation in the land if 


his nativity. Succeeding ages have done little to advan 
i that land learnine or religion. Years of misrule have 


rolied on, tli they have aimost biotted out even the {foot- 
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gard the crown of England, as the fruitful source of its suf- 
fering: the Union, as a mockery of justice, synonimous 
with the us urpation of its most valued rights and — 
Acts of ty ranny, in de spotic covernments, are made to bear 
the lance o f justice. Even in the most debased and 
lawless, there is an innate and living principle, which makes 
them seek some apology or justification for deeds of cruelty. 
The reign of terror in France, the most horrid page in the 
history of the world, boasts not one tyrant who did not seek 
to propitii ate that pub lic opinion, which ultimately cast him, 
loaded with crimes, into the sea of blood, with which that 
country was flooded; and the pease of freedom was 
the sacrilegious, but bold pre text, by which the actors in 
that fearful drama sought to palliate, if not to justify, th 
most terrible crimes. Not so, however, with England, 
her conduct towards Ireland. ‘There never has been even 
an apology made to the spirit of refinement, which is at 
work throughout the world, for excesses that can only be 
defended upon the principle that “might makes right,”—a 
principle that, in these days, finds no advocate, and o1 


} 
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which the English people have themselves twice disclaimed; 





a disclaimer sealed once with the blood of a crowned ki 

and a second time by compelling his successor to abdicat 
his throne. We affirm again, that no excuse, no reason, has 
ever been given, for the severe and cruel conduct of the 
British government towards the people of Ireland. ‘The 
hired press of Ministry may, indeed, at times, earn the wa- 
pes of sin, in concocting a se ries of false and incredible state- 
ments, attempting to substantiate these, not as the circum- 
stances which originated, but which now justify the continu- 
ance of the severity of which we complain. Even if these 
were to be admitted as true, is it not equally true that gross 
injustice is done to a pelo towards whom you exercise a 
most arbitrary and despotic system of government, and 
when the effect of that misgovernment is exhibited in disaf- 
fection, and perhaps in popular outbreak, the effect is con- 
founded with the cause, and the existence of laws justifi d 
by a reference to riots, which would never have occurred, 
if such laws had not been enacted. But we go further, and 
affirm, that there has never been, at any time, an occasion 
for the passage of any of the laws of which we complain 
the enactment of which is a disgrace to the British govern- 
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befell any people. In the most dark and portentous periods 
of English history, the people of Ireland exhibited a degree 
of steady and unwavering devotion, that must have satisfied 
all, « xcept those who remained wilfully blind and cruelly 
ungrateful. When the unfortunate Charles 1..—unfortunate 
in his counsellors, more unfortunate in the false bias which 
had been given to his judgment on questions of prerogative 
and regal power,—stood in his own kingdom assailed on all 
sides, his own subjects deserted him, but the people of Ire- 
land remained, even to the last, faithful to him,—a fact that 
did not escape the attention of Cromwell. The massacre 
and siege of Drogheda will testify to distant ages, the deep 
suflering which Ireland had to endure; and the general 
mourning which his cruelty caused throughout the land, 

uld have consecrated, in the memory of his son, the peo- 


who had been decimated for the manes of his father. 


“During five days the streets of Drogheda ran with blood ; revenge 

| fanaticism st m ted e |] on 1 tre oldiers; from the var- 

on they turned their swords against t nhabitants. and one thou- 

| unresisting victims were immolated together within the walls of 

t church, where they had fled for protection. From Droghe- 

, the conqueror led his men, flushed with slaughter, to the siege of 

Wextord. Wexford was abandoned to the mercy of the assailants. 

The tragedy so recently acted at Drogheda was renewed. No dis- 

tinction was made between the defenceless inhabitant and the armed 

idier; nor could the shrieks and prayers of three hundred females, 

who had gathered round the great cross, preserve them from the 
word of these ruthle barbarians ‘ 


No gleam of sunshine, however, was permitted to dissi- 
pate the gloom and sorrow, which seems to have made this 
unhappy people all their own. The accession of Charles IT. 
was, indeed, hailed by them as an auspicious event, that 
would be the beginning of a new and happy era. They 
were mistaken, however; and, after the lapse of centuries, 
we still open the page which informs us of the grounds on 
which their expectat 


yns were based.and wonder why they 


were not realized. Every where in the kingdom, save here, 


did the cavaliers find reward for years of exile and suffering ; 
but, in lreland, although the soldier of Cromwell had dispos- 
sessed the rightful owner during the Protectorate, no relief 


was atforded the Irish patriot, who had lost his all, in the 


port of the king whom he was bound to protect. 
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To be restored to what had been lost, when the cause of 
the loss was well known, was but the dictate of justice. It 
was a high duty from man to man. It was a solemn duty 
from such a son, to such supporters of his father. Not sa- 
tisfied, however, with cruel neglect,—not contented with his 
sin of omission —he was guilty of a high sin of commission. 
Not only did this unprincipled monarch neglect to restore to 
those who had lost their possessions by their devotion, that 
which was rightfully their own, but acting with the criminal 
intent of conciliating those who had murdered his father, he 
accomplished his purpose by excluding the Lrish sufierers from 
even being heard in his courts, and made the profession of 


their religion not only a bar to their hopes, but the forfeit of 


their lives. The laws passed during his reign, for the govern- 
ment of this unhappy people, were acts of war against the Al 
mighty Being, who made his creatures equal. and never gavi 
power but to hold his vicegerent responsible for its abus 

‘These laws boldly set at defiance every rule of right conduct 
that has been implanted in the bosom of man, and seem to have 
entailed a just punishment on him who, holding in his hands 
the abundant means of good for his fellow men, has been 

it “ae 


handed down to posterity as the victim of licentious passion, 


the high priest of profligacy, the patron of the grossest lewd- 
ness. 

Time, that makes us forgetful of the griefs which have 
darkened life, could not bring its opiate to the Irish. If they 
cou forget, their masters seemed determined that they 


| not be thus happy. When the keenness of suflering 
| by political disfranchisement, became deadened 
with the acquiescence in its stern requirements, new mea 


sures of annoyance were devised. When ingenuity could 


be no longer taxed for devices of torture in secular things, 
; He ; ; oe 
its power was tried even in the suggestion of pains that 


would reach to the world above. Not even the solace of 


religion was allowed the unhappy. The religion of the fa- 
ther was forbidden to the son. ‘The churches were de spoil. 
ed and closed. The strong safeguard which education af- 
fords government was rejected, and the most inaccessibl 
places were the only resorts where the young and erowing 
population could learn the rudiments of education, or be 
taught the principles of morality and the laws of religion. 
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a swarm of locusts, consuming its very substance, and black- 
ening with their noxious presence its fair fields. There are 
many who, careless of information, are accustomed to con- 
sider the oft told tale of legislative wrong, on the part of 
England towards Ireland, either as purely fabulous or gross- 
ly exaggerated, and calculated merely to form material for 
the inflammatory popular harangues of designing dema- 
gogues, It isno compliment to the intelligence of any one 
to be uninformed on this subject. ‘The scholar, the moralist, 
the philanthropist, should blush to own that these matters of 
history are not familiar to him. While to us, who may be 
considered the trustees of freedom for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity, ignorance on this point is the severest reflec- 
tion on the fitness we possess for the high trust we enjoy. 
Yet these suflerings at which we have hinted, and these cruel 
laws of which we complain, are far from being the mere 
exaggerations of passion. ‘They are matters of solemn and 
awtul fact. "The y live and speak from the page of the past, 
and tell the sad tale of human inconsist ncy, which seeks the 
world for objects of public compassion and protection, and 
dooms to hopeless penury and cruel persecution, the friend 


and brother of our own home. Strange as it may seem, we 
have but to turn to the records of the English Parliament, 


to see, on one page, the self-lauded efforts of that body for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and, on another, the per- 
mission to kill an Irishman without other punishment than 
that inflicted for an ordinary misdemeanor. 

We have elready alluded to the strong evidence of devo- 


tion which the pe ople of Ireland had afforded to the crown 
of England. The proofs of the sincerity of this feeling are 
not confined to one perl rd of time. When the immense ar- 


mament of Napoleon hung around the kingdom of Great 
Britain, like its own ocean encircling it on every side, the 
armies of England were recruited from the hardy and 
valiant population of Ireland, and the field of Waterloo, a 
| with their bones 


short time afterwards, was also whitenex 
and watered with their blood. 
We are aware that it has been the custom of some to seek 


to excuse the enactment of severe and arbitrary rule in Ire- 
land, by a reference to the particular form of religion, most 
dear to the large proportion of the population of that coun- 
try. The effort is made to induce the belief that the profes 
i0T) of this re ligion l inconsistent with the dutic 3 which mch 
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owe to government. If the fact were so, it would present 
a grave and momentous question; but, until the fact is so 
proved, we shall give it no attention, much less admit it to 
be a justification, either in the sight of God or man, for the 
monstrous injustice which, for ages, has been continued to- 
. ards Ireland. It is said that the principles of the Roman 

Catholic worship are such as to weaken the allegiance which 
should bind the subject to the ruler, and that the relaxation 
of the penal laws now of force, would be attended with all 
the horrors of civil war. ‘To answer this, is scarce a task. 
Look at Catholic France, or any governm« nt in Europe 
where the Church of Rome is the religious guide of the peo- 


ple, and say whether the obedience of the subject is less 
strong than in — ! Point to the principle in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church that inculcates disobedience in th 
subject, or mates the saft ty of the ruler ; certain when 


surrounded by his Catholic, than his Protestant subjects? It 
is notso. We invite not pol mical discussion, but we ar 

peal to the facts to which we have alluded, as strong confir 
mation of the denial we make. But we need not go out of 
England, to substantiate the truth of this position. The 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, relaxed something of the severi- 
ty of the “iron rule,” and, to some extent, the Catholic now 


shares with the Protestant the responsible duties of legisla- 
tion. Is the throne of England | sssecure / Or is the wort! 
and intelligence of the English Parliament compromised by 
the accession of those who have adorned the temples of | 
terature and science, and illustrated by their virtue and ta- 


lent the reform for which they are contending / 

It doubtless is true, that from thi ime f Henry VIII, a 
contest has been continued for the religious character of the 
peop ile of England and Ireland. But where is the instanc 
in which the temporal power of ra church has been inter- 
posed to etevate yr dey pose one of > many princes who, 
since that period, have worn the frecedy If opposition to 
be urged, and if that op- 
head of the church, was 


vw) 
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the ‘le gal conduct of that monar 
positic yn had been instigated by t 


it not an opposition justified by the laws of England its 
The principle of the right to private property was then well 
understood, and the law of t 
all who had their rights in this particular invaded. The open 
violation of all law, and all rights sanctioned by law, during 
the reign of Henry,—tlie destruction of all monasterics,— 
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he land promised its support to 
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the confiscation of the property belonging to them,—the ex- 
pulsion from their homes of crowds of poor and aged 


pri sts, Was sureiy eno 1 to jus ity even the most vigorous 
sition, that the united power of those who were injured 
could devise. It is not b the tyrant may be a king, 


that therefore he cando no wrong. It is not because a ti- 

mid majority, and corrupt ministers, would find means to 

make a Parliament, and a portion of the people submissive 

to a sway which defied the wrath of God, and spurned the 

respect of man, that t few who were bold enough to ask 

for their own, uld branded as traitors, or stigmatized 
violators oO! Ww, ordel nd p! priety.” 

And so if, in the perusal of t istory of this people, we 

h by law was at- 

| io all who professed a particular form of worship, 

W PT I ime page W ill oce: sionally inform 

» tha Dp rb would seem to have its 

natu y oppressed, would rise in 

rt of the last expirin ark of human rights? It is 

were Catholics, that such conduct must be 

for. It isto t first principles of human conduct, 

inted j , that 1 to trace this spirit of resistance, 

which ha red up, | intervals, as if it were only to 

uninate to posterity, the dark deeds and suffering of that 

neration. But, says a sensib nd well-informed writer : 


struck With the disiran sement whi 


hese calumni lt t peration, as an argu- 
an argument at 
events of 1782, and to 
; loyalty of the Irish na- 
e | h Constitu 
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British rule might find equal 
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ly difficult to answer. No one will deny that the prohibitory 
measures of England, if such were proved necessary, in the 
matter of the Catholic religion, should not have been car- 
ried beyond the bounds of necessity and propriety. No one 
will say, that because danger might be apprehended from 
certain religious tenets, that a code of law should be adopt- 
ed, the severity of which far exceeded any justifiable neces- 


sity. What shall be said to the prohibition of marriage, of 


education, of commerce? What shall be said to the disfran- 


chisement of millions of subjects, —to the unbridled license 
given to armies of c crust and bigotted officers, to shed blood 
until they would prove sick with their butchery ;—to the 


proposition to exterminate the Catholic inhabitants of Ire- 
land, and when this was considered impracticable, modified 
so as to confiscate all the lands held by them,—to the spies 
who were paid to poison the pure air of the country with 
their presence ;—to the robberies,—to the false and cruel 
policy of exciting the jealousy of the people, and fi ment ing 
disputes In every re r of the land, that these jealousie 
and disputes should afford a pretext for the interference 
the crown !—to the thousand other crimes which are to 
with all the awful | horrors of truth, and even at this distance 
shock him who idly reads the narrative! Were these ne- 
cessary for the sup] ort of the British government? Did 
the stability of that empire not only require that man, “with 
all his imperfections on his head,” should be set up as the 
supreme judge between his fellow man and his God, but 
that all the charities of life, every thing which in religion we 
are taught to cherish, should be also cast aside, and the go- 
vernment of man be made the most terrible curse that could 
befall an unhappy people ? 

Let us for a moment bring together some of these mea- 
sures of government, and ask the candid judgment of the 
* sent generation. It is not necessary that any comment 

ould be made. The enactments will speak for themselves. 
Wel | has it been said, that these made “a code, which would 
have dishonored even the sanguinary pen of Draco, which 
had inflicted every pain a and penalty, every restriction and 
oppression, under which a people could linger out a misera- 


ble existence. 
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Under Elizabeth, the performance of the Catholic wor- 
ship was forcibly prohibited in Ireland. The original order 
is said to be still on record, wherein she orders the rack to 
be employed, and directed her officers to torture the suspec- 
ted Irish whenever it might be convenient. She ordered 
free quarters for her soldiery, to gratify them, and in the 
lope that it would excite premature insurrections.”* 
The statute of Limerick made all marriages and nurture 


} } ’ 


f infants, with » Iris won ti son: andthe use of Irish 


names, apparel or lang , was made punishable with for- 
feiture of property or perpetual imprisonment. By the 7th 
Will. 3, no protestant was allow to instruct any papist. 
by the 8th Anne, no pay was allowed to instruct any 
other papist. By the 7th Will. 3, no papist could be sent 
out of Ireland to receive instruction. By the 12 Geo. 1, a 
Catholic clergyman marrying a Protestant and Catholic was 
tobe hanged. By the 2 Anne, a papist clergyman coming 
nto Ireland ail / perf Mins relig Ous Service, was to Ue 
hanged, By the 9 Geo, 2, Papists residing in Ireland shall 

ake good to Prot nts a es sustained by the priva- 

rs of any Catholi no, Ta the coast of TIrelan 
by the 29 Geo. 2, barristers were obliged to waive their 
privile ge, and betray thew clients, 7f they were Catholic 

Are not these « xamipies cnough to warrant all that has 


been said in opposition to the system of government ad ypt- 
in England towards this unfortunate land? In what part 
? 


,° : ] } } ] a +i — — } ‘ 
f the civilized world shall we look for their parallel? Even 


1 the enslaved and despotic nations of the East, where men 
not allowed to hold fortune by the tenure of law, such 
would be held monstrous and inhuman. W hat shall 
said of a land boasting itself the seat of refinement and 
arning, and, decked in the showy vestments of a meretri 
clous benevolence, giving utteran omilies of philanthro- 
py and kindness, 

But, again we ask, are or were these laws necessary for 
the safety of the British crown! Were they even necessary 
for its convenience? Notso, The position cannot be sup 
orted : the facts art against the up] ition. In the reign 
if Elizabeth, the most arbitrary measur wer adopted lo- 


wards the people of Ireland. Jai a pedant and a tyrant. 
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yet wanted the “vaulting ambition” which most commonly 
attends a king; and in his reign, accordingly, will be found 
a suspension of the severe ru.e which previously and subse- 
quently cursed the people of Ireland. It was not consistent 
with the views of that monarch to tolerate the inhuman sys- 
tem which, in the reign of Elizabeth, was recommended to 
her, whose cold, calculating and selfish policy would not al- 
low her to hesitate, even in the awful event of taking away 
the life of a sister. ‘To one so senseless and ambitious, that 
policy which was the most cruel was best recommended,— 
ind to her might be appropriately presented the plan of go- 
vernment proposed by Sir John Perrot. Even he has found 
his advocates and supporters. Let a world, now enlightened 
bv religion, give its jadgment on the governor who would 
address, and the queen who would receive, the following 


proposition : 


I 

That all brehons, car rashes, bardes and rymers, that infect the 
people, friars, monks, jesults, pardm« nuns, and such like. that 
ope niv seeke the maintenance of papacy, a traytorous kind of people, 
the bellowes to blow the coals of all mischiefe and rebellion, and fit 
pi ) ntichrist, whose kingdor ley gree dily expect to be restor- 
ed, be executed by marshal law, and their favorites and maintainers, 


by due course of law, to be tryed and executed as in cases of trea 


While, therefore, James was on the throne, there was less 
riot and disturbance. Even with their disabilities not remov- 
ed, but only suspended, the people of Ireland were steady and 
devoted in their allegiance. Yet James was a weak monarch. 
The reins of government were held by one who was not 
competent to the management of the affairs of a great na- 
tion. If “indigenous disaflection” was really a part of the 
character of the people, it might then have been exhibited, 
perhaps, with great success. Still they were peaceable, pas- 
sive, if not contented. Here, then, is a fact worth a thou- 
sand surmises. <A fact that ought to have dissipated a thou 
sand suspicions. In the reign of Elizabeth, when the most 
arbitrary measures were adopted and enforced, tumults, riots 
and excesses of all kinds, desolated the land arid ruined the 
people. In the reign of James, when the government of 
freland was administered on diflerent principles, no disturb- 
ince defied the authority of the monarch. But, though the 
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proof had been revealed from he aven, it would not have al- 
tered the national policy. Ireland, poor, wretched and aban- 
doned, was the fated ob} ct that should illustrate at once the 
callousness and misery of our nature. With no new pretext, 
William of Orange wasted her soil with fire—her people 
with the sword. A British Parliament, actuated by a re- 
vengeful jealousy, and ambitious to become the pande rs to 
the bloody passions of an imported master, most humbly pe- 
titioned him to interpose his sword between the bread and 
the mouth of the famishing peasant of Ireland, and do all in 
his power to prohibit the woollen trade of that country. 
Well did he redeem his promise, when he assured them, that 
he would do his best to gratify them in the request. Let the 
numbers who have welcomed death as the only relief for 
hunger, attest his sacred reverence for his promise ! 

For centuries did these and similar enactments weigh 
down to the earth the enterprise and genius of the people of 
Ireland. Successive monarchs varied from each other only 
in the degree of severity with which these laws were en- 
forced. Hope was lost to the nation, and an eternal night 
seemed to hang over the land. ‘The Irish nation had be- 
come a mere appendage to the British crown, and the asser- 
tion of a right of absolute dominion was carried into prac- 
tice with the most cruel and inhuman energy. 

An era was, however, to arise in the history of the world, 
and the sufferings of the Irish people were to find some 
abatement, in the bold and successful attempts which in oth- 
er parts of the world were making and to be made for the 
cause of freedom. The haughty majesty of England was 
to be humbled a in a war with her fet ble colonists, and fear 
was to accomplish for the people of Lreland, what neither 
the sense of justice nor the claims of religion could produce. 


The stern moral told in the tale of the revolution of the co- 
lonies in North-America, had not « niyv sé rved to keep alive 
the flame of patriotism in Ireland, but had even penetrated 
the adamantine heart of a British king, and made him feel 
the insecurity of that power which might alone supports. He 
had looked upon the rich fields which had been planted i 

North-America, as so many sources from which the Trea- 
sury of England could be replenished, and the tears of the 
suflering peasantry of Ireland were to burst afresh, and their 
croans to be re-echoed wilds of North-America. But 
a Power superior to ail earthly kings had willed it otherwise 
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The monarch courted sleep at night, with the visions of 
lunder and unbridled sway. but the morning’s sun had dis- 


pelled forever the illusion of his dream. Iis power had 
been contemned—his law trampled under foot. A hired 
soldiery, trained in the business of subjugation, and adorned 
with the bloody triumphs they had achieved, were defeated 
by an ill-fed, worse-clothed, and worse disciplined people, 
who enlisted in the cause of freedom under the high influen- 
ces of religion, and were prepared to perish, if they could 
not preserve that sacred boon. They did succeed. The 
most triumphant success crowned this bold and divine at- 
tempt to vindie ate the character of our race, and, in the vi- 

situdes of human policy y, still to establish the truth, that 
under the influences of education and re ligion, man is capa- 
ble of self-government. 

After a contest of seven years, the independence of Ame- 
ica Was formé ully recognized. "The prowess of a British 
army was then an idle boast, and the example of patient for- 
titude exhibited in this hemisphere, was like a revelation 
from oe teaching suffering mankind throughout the 
— , that a peopl le resolved to be free, and fit to be so, can, 

hout or forge from their chains weapons to hew out 
Q . vathway to their own emancipation. 

The lesson thus taught in the new world, was not lost in 
the old. In Ireland, every event connected with the revolu- 
tion in America, was of the deepest and dearest interest. 
The disasters of the campaign in America had incapacitated 
many a soldier, who retired from the service, but carried 
with him the faithful narrative of the energy and boldness 
vith which their brethren on this side of the Atlantic had 
sustained the cause of freedom. ‘The memory of this event 
varmed every heart in Ireland. What had been accom- 

hed in America, could be done in Ireland. What their 
yrethren there could do, they could at least equal. England, 
that had hitherto been considered invincible, was no longer 
so regarded. ‘The terror of defeat was diminished by the 
disgrace she had undergone, and a keen sense of retributive 
justice, caused the Irish patriot to feel that a day was fast 
approaching, when England should render a heavy account 
for the wanton miseries she had inflicted on a people, whose 
only crime was too timid an acquiescence in her arbitrary 
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er and place had become infected, deeply infected with the 
mania. ‘T’o men of ardent temperament,—to the y oung and 
ambitious;——there was a charm in the principles of the 
French revolution, as developed in its commencement, that 
enlisted not only the sympathies, but induced the active sup- 
port and advocacy of the most distinguished men in England. 
Societies, professing fraternal feelings with the revolutionists 
in France, were openly organized, and the name of Fox, 
and the pen of MacIntosh, gave a tower of strength to the 
side they espoused. Although the cool and sagacious fore- 
thought of Mr. Burke had, with prophetic clearness, discern- 
ed the mighty elements that were hidden from the common 
view, yet the warning had no effect. It was delightful 

all men, to feel that the natural rights and privileges of their 
race had been openly vindicated and successfully supported. 

Meanwhile, the disaffection in Ireland had not been ap- 
peased. The subverting influences of the French revolution 
were there also felt; and the ministry of England looked to- 
wards that land, but then without power either to protect 
or crush. The danger of foreign invasion threatened the 
whole coast of England and Ireland. In England, the most 
extraordinary measures were resorted to, to place the king- 
dom in an attitude of defence. The militia of the country 
were organized, and the whole nation remained like a mighty 
conqueror, who had been shorn of much of his strength, and 
who, doubtful of the power of successful resistance, felt that 
he would perish in a manner worthy of his past story. There 
were no longer standing armies to awe the people of Ireland. 
The captive, so long watched, was deserted by his guard, 
the cords still around him, but there was no one re ady to in- 
terfere, if a friendly hand should cut them asunder. 

Left thus to themselves, the people of Ireland armed “ 
the danger that threatened the British e mpire. What had 
they to fear from any invasion, for what incursion, however 
savage, could work for them more deadly wrong than they 


had suffered from that government, the dismemberment of 


which was then apprehended ? 'T'rue, however, even in such 
times, to a government which had by its criminal conduct 
violated every claim to their allegiance, and relaxed every 
hold on their affections, even then, with arms in their hands, 
the people of Ireland prepared to meet the bold invader at 
the very threshold, and dispute with him each foot of ground. 
Then if, indeed, “indigenous disaffection,” to use a coined 
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phrase of her enemies, really existed in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, the doom of the British empire would have been forever 
sealed. Unable to cope with danger from abroad, the power 
of England would have been broken by the effects of oppo- 
sition at home. But a nobler spirit animated the bosoms 
of the people of Ireland, when they prepared to meet the co- 
ming danger. The sturdy peasantry of the land were formed 
into organized bodies, and military discipline to some extent 
introduced into their ranks. This organization rapidly ex- 
tended itself to the whole population of Ireland, and altho’ 
the ministry saw with guilty consciences the array of armed 
men that a short time before they had deprive dof the use 
arms, they were forced to submit to the re quire merts of : 
stern necessity, and endeavor by false and specious auanines 
to cajole again into a state of submission, the spirit of a peo- 
nle once more conscious of their power. 

There was much at this time in the feeling which govern- 

d the Irish people, calculated to make the ministers of Eng- 

and uneasy. In former days we have seen, that one of the 
most favorite modes of effectually subjugating Ireland, was 
io create dissatisfaction and distrust among the pe ople them- 
selves. Now, however, the high and the low, the rich and 
he P or, were united. ‘The most distinguished men in Ire- 
ind, Catholic and Protestant, were at the heads of these or- 
ganized bodies, and their influence and character, if brought 
to act on the masses who were under their command, would 
create and embody a feeling that was much to be dreaded. 
These fears were, to « great extent, realized. These asso- 
clations, When organized, naturally turned their attention to 
their own condition. And no where can there be found 
principles more just and legal, than those which were adop- 

ted by many of these bodies, indicating their sense of what 
their condition was,—their conviction of what it should be. 
No resort, however, was had to arms,—no use made of the 
power they possessed,—no advantage taken of the compara- 
tively helpless condition in which England then lay ex- 
pose d. 

The convention at Dungannon was to Ireland, what Run- 
ny-Meade had been to England. It was there that those 
resolutions were adopted which express the principles 
upon which the relations of Ireland towards England were 
based. ‘The position assumed was of the last degree of peril 
to England. Had one false movement been made on her part, 
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their country,—they had submitted their opinions to the 
rown of England,—what was to be the response ? 
Machiavel himself could not have proceeded in the now 
tangled web of British domestic policy, with more art than 
did the ministers of England on this occasion, and never did 


an infamous success so triumphantly crown the labors of 
those who were the chief man . In 1782, the king of 
England delivered his mess to 1 British Parliament, in 


which he informs that b ‘That mistrusts and jealousies 

‘sen in Ireland. and 1 it W highly. necessary to 
» the same into immediate consideration, in order to a 
] ‘ yo ry’ » 


final adjustmen he Duke of Portland was the agent of 


crown then selected for the m ovement of Irish affairs, 
and was despatched to meet the Irish Parliament with this 


treacherous message he minister arrived in Dublin but 
i short time before the meeting of Parliament. All means 
N resorted to, to avert, 01 t postpone, the threaten- 
d blow. Appeals for delay ' » refused by the Irish pa- 
triots, who had now resolved to achieve the independence 
of their country, or be themselves the first offerings to that 
new-born freedom, to whose support they were sworn. 
The 16th day of April, 1782, was a day most important 
LO [reland Hi r last tri ul wa th nto be made. The accu- 


mulated wrongs of seven hundred years were to be redress- 


d, or an eternal bond | upon her people. The 


excitement t t \ itry Was intense: there 


was no feelu ve t is now absorbed in the 
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If 
announced, in reply to the address from the throne, the 
principles which alone could satisfy the people of Ireland. of 

After the usual form, these principles are thus expressed : ec 
“That thus encouraged by his royal interposition, we shall beg . 
leave, with all duty and submission, to lay before his majesty the ” 
causes of our discontents and jealousies ; to assure his majesty that 
his subjects of Ireland are a free people,—that the crown of Ireland Y 
is an imperial crown, inseparably connected with the crown of Great ol 
Britain, on which connection the interests and happiness of both na- dc 
tions essentially depend,—but that the kingdom of Ireland is a dis- ce 
tinct kingdom, with a Parliament of her own, the sole legislature pe 
thereof,—that there is no body of men competent to make laws to 
bind the nation, but the king, lords and commons of Ireland,—nor 
any Parliament which hath any authority or power of any sort what- " 
ever in this country, save only the Parliament of Ireland,—to assure Ww 
his majesty, that we humbly conceive that in this right the very es- m 
sence of our liberty exists,—a right which we, on the part of the peo- sé 
ple of Ireland, do claim as their birthright, and which we cannot yield 
but with our lives.” * 
st 
This was the Declaration of the Independence of Ireland. ci 
For centuries had every kind of misrule been exhibited to- p 
ward that land, and though trodden down, the spirit of in- tl 
dependence was not altogether extinguished ; though hunted le 
and chased by the myrmidons of British power, it lived in st 
the old monuments of former days. It spoke from the halls G 
of Tara. It was associated with the recollection of the bat- a 
tle fields throughout the land, and warmed the bruised heart a 
of the patriot, who sought in the wild scenery of the moun- v 
tains, or the placid stillness of her lakes, a relief from the Vv 
agony of those thoughts, which a sense of his degraded posi- h 
tion excited. The resolutions of Mr. Grattan demanded c 
immediate consideration. No equivocation, no double-deal- le 
ing, could now avail. The question was one of freedom or 0 
bondage,—of life or death. The volunteers stood, with arms li 
in their hands, ready and perhaps anxious for the contest. it 
No escape was left for the minister. Irrevocably fixed was c 
the determination of all. If the king of England really de- 
sired to have a “final adjustment” of the difficulties in Ireland, 0 
now was the time. v 
However bitter was the dose thus administered, the ne- n 
cessity of the case obliged the Duke of Portland to conceal t 
his annoyance, and submit to the terms which were thus ex- r 
torted. The Irish Parliament was true to itself. The speech r 
c 
* Barrington 
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of Mr. Grattan had awakened feelings that had long remain- 
ed dormant. The result of this celebrated meeting of the 
Irish Parliament, we will give in the language of one of the 
most devoted of her sons: 

“All further debate ceased. The speaker put the question on Mr. 
Grattan’s amendment: a unanimous Aye burst from every quarter 
of the house. He repeated the question,—the applauses were re- 
doubled. A moment of tumultuous exultation followed,—and after 
centuries of oppression, Ireland at length declared herself an inde- 
pendent nation.” * 

The Irish patriots who then felt elated at the prospect 
which the future seemed to promise, knew not how pregnant 
with mischief to them was that future. Little did they sur- 
mise, that “the seeds of the Lrish Union were sown by the 
same event which had procured her independence.” 

After the first burst of gladness had escaped from the bo- 
soms of all classes, the people of Ireland were brought to 
consider what was the guaranty for the continuance of the 
privileges to which they had been restored. It was true 
that the statute of George I., providing for the right of Eng- 
land to legislate for Ireland, had been repealed, but was that 
sufficient? The two eminent statesmen of Ireland, Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Flood, unfortunately differed on this point ; 
and that ditference unhappily fomented by foes, and kept 
alive by their own ardent tempers, separated them at a time 
when it was all important they should have been united. It 
was well said that the enactment of the statute of George, 
had affirmed the existence of certain rights in the British 
crown over Ireland,—the repeal of that law only acknow- 
ledged the absence of any necessity for the present assertion 
of these rights. But the right to legislate at all, was not re- 
linquished by the repeal. ‘The next year a new law, similar 
in its ope ration, might be re-enacted, and thus a triumph, now 
considered final, be then regarded as a cruel mocke ry of hope. 

Short, indeed, was the time for action, before the conduct 
of the British ministers gave evidence of how well founded 
was this suspicion. Although the Duke of Portland had ad- 
mitted in the plainest terms, in his address at the proroga- 
tion of the Irish Parliament, the principles of Mr. Grattan’s 
resolutions as the permanent basis on which the government 
of Ireland was to rest, yet Mr. Fox, with his characteristic 
candor, in a few words, not long after plainly intimated that 


* Barrington 
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this was not the “final adjustment” which the British minis 
ters contemplated. 

The government of England had acted, in the whole of 
the negotiation with Ireland, with the calmness that belongs 
to the practised gambler. Obliged to yield, no more was 
surrendered than could possibly be avoided. Yielding by 
written compact, no more was granted than was called for 


by the strict letter of the grant. And soon was it discover 
ed, that in the heat of the moment, and battling for abstract 
principles, many matters of detail, most important, had been 
omitted. In many of these, principl f great importance, 


perhaps of the essence of sovereignty, were involved, and 
£ L¢+ |} : 


the contest must be again ught, beiore these would be re- 
linquished. Although the right of their own judicature had 
been reserved to the people of Ireland, and although the sta- 
tute ol George I. had been re; al , Lord Mans d asser i 
his right, as a British Jud le at from 1 


y 


Irish courts. Lord Abingdon, in the House of Lords, intro- 


duced a bill into th D dy.d claring the western sea which 
surrounded Ireland to belong to the kine of England. and 
that the British Parliament had the sole right to make law 
to regulate the commerce of hi nd: and to be classed with 
these were the navigation resolutiot f Mr. Pitt. providins 
that all the navigat! yn law | | i c, r which n a 
hereaft r be established in G1 t Britain, s! uld b enacted 
by the Irish legislature. 'T pl were now exhibited, 
beyond contradiction, that t ification of 1780 was 

sham ful pies » of du] icity id treac!] ry, and th 
vantage had been t n of the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, most dis! lunw j 
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view. There is nothing to which men of any class or con- 


dition submit with so much reluctance, as the confession that 
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came most irritated and chafed w eS vy made thi sCo- 
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to exhibit itself—a spirit that was cherished by the ministry 


of England, as one ¢ ic mean by which their oreatl end 


Wa 


s yet to be accom, . ‘The rivalry and jealousy of 


parties was most artfully kept alive. All felt that revolu- 
tion was threatened, and the 1 try knew that it could be 


Numerou produce a want of 


yn Emm t, Speal and their marty 


easily suppressed, either by active measures at once, or by 


more noble i ns of doing that even-handed justice, 
h was all that \ . But neither of these plans 


as | i adopt ; 1 Wi LO D made the slave of 

land. New { be forged, that should bind 

forever tot ft English throne. ‘There she 

stined to remain,—t! »w torture should work its 

ul end, and tl in of Ireland, ured for ages, should 
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The period had now arrived when England could accom- 
plish without opposition, the fixed and unalterable determin- 
ation of her ministers in relation to Ireland. That union 
which the Irish patriots had indignantly rejected, was now 
to be forced on the nation. ‘To ensure the passage of this 
iniquitous measure, no means were left untried. Corruption 
worked its way through all classes of people. The hired 
agents of the British government were, by the power it pos- 
sessed, made representatives of the people, with no other 
purpose than to betray them. Bands of soldiery surrounded 
the Parliament House, to confirm the boldness of the daring 
and guilty apostates, who were ready to barter away the 
liberties of the people they had sworn to protect. Castle- 
reagh, a fit tool for such purposes, was chosen the chief min- 
ister in these awful proceedings, which were to end in the 
annihilation of a nation. Although the times were full of 
peril, and the stoutest heart might have yielded beneath the 
accumulated sorrows that were heaped upon it, still a few, 
a chosen few remained, who had come to pay the last and 
fitting ceremonies to the expiring glory of their country. 
Well might they be there as mourners, for the occasion was 
one well calculated to rend the soul of the patriot. The die 
had been cast, and the high hopes, the cheering illusions, 
which had gilded the seeming triumph of 1782, were dissi- 
pated and gone. The union of Ireland with England was 
now, at all costs, to be accomplished. 

“The speaker” [says an eloquent writer, describing the last sitting 
of the Irish Parliament, when the Union was adopted, ] “rose slowly 
from that chair, which had been the proud source of his honors and 
of his high character ; for a moment he resumed his seat, but the 
strength of his mind sustained him in his duty, though his struggle 
was apparent. With that dignity which never failed to signalise his 
official actions, he held up the bill for a moment in silence: he looked 
steadily around him on the last agony of the expiring Parliament. 
He at length repeated, in an emphatic tone,‘As many as are of opin- 
ion that this bill do pass, say aye.’ The affirmative was languid but 
indisputable—another momentary pause ensued,—again his lips 
seemed to decline their office,—at length, with an eye averted from 
the object which he hated, he proclaimed with a subdued voice, ‘the 
ayes have it.’ The fatal sentence was now pronounced,—for an in- 
stant he stood statue-like ; then, indignantly and with disgust, flung 
the bill upon the table, and sunk into his chair with an exhausted 
spirit. An independent country was thus degraded into a province. 
Ireland, as a nation, was extinguished.” * 


* Barrington, 
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We come now to the consideration of that branch of our 
subject, which involves an examination of the commercial 
resources of the Irish people, and the deadly effect which 
has been produced on these from the legislation of succes- 
sive British Parliaments. In 1835, out of 19,441,944 acres 
in Ireland, 12,125,280 were cultivated,—4,900,000 uncultiva- 
ted,— 2,416,664 unprofitable. In 1821, the population amoun- 
ted to 7,767,401, an increase of 965,574 in the course of the 
ten years preceding, equal to 14.19 per ct. In England and 
Wales, mortality is calculated at the rate of 1 death in 59. 
We have no exact data from which to calculate the mortali- 
ty in Ireland, but we have the authority of the excellent 
writer from whom we have derived much of the statistical 
information contained in this article, for saying, that “in Lre- 
land population increases almost as fast as in England, and 
mortality diminishes in its rate.”* We have the concurring 
opinion of every enlightened and impartial tourist and tra- 
veller in Ireland, for the assertion, that the soil of Ireland is 
of the finest kind. ‘The testimony of Arthur Young, on this 
subject, is at once so strong, and in itself so free from doubt 
or cavil, that it may well be given as authority. 

“There are people [says this intelligent observer,] who will smile 
when they hear, that in proportion to the size of the two countries, 
Ireland is more cultivated than England, having much less waste 
land of all sorts.” “Natural fertility, acre for acre, is certainly in fa- 
vor of Ireland.” 

“In at least 18 out of 32 counties, [says another writer,] there are 
tracts of land which, for the most part, are not to be surpassed in na- 
tural fertility by, perhaps, any other land in the world. And to an 
equality with these, it is certain that a vast proportion of the remain- 
ing bogs might easily be brought.” { 


The natural productiveness of these lands cannot be better 
shown than in the fact, that, in that country, owing to the 
unhappy condition of the people, agriculture, as a science, 
has found but little encouragement. The wretched system 
of landlord and tenant that prevails there, is a bar to all im- 
provement. A large proportion of those who cultivate the 
earth, do so merely for the naked subsistence it affords them, 
and the surplus goes to the landlord. Keep out of view other 
causes, to which we shall presently refer, and itis clear that 


* Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter. London. 1836. 
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the larmer, who is thus circumstanced, finds no leisure, if. 
indeed, it could be expected that he would have the inclina- 
tion, so to systematize his labor, that the earth would yield 
the full measure of its produce, if properly cultivated. The 


ill consequences of such a system, has been seen, felt and re- 
medied, perhaps altogether, in England and Scotland. In 


} rn ' al : | ] 
ireland. its continuance Is productive of creat wretchedness. 


Out of 108.608 males, 20 years |, oecupying land in Ire- 
1831, 87.819 came under the class now described.* 
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itself—protect the husbandman from the illegal and rapa- 
cious interference of his landlord,—give those who cannot 
find employment in tilling the earth, a resource in manufac- 
tures,—give them employment,—-give them education,—give 
them religion, by abolishing the odious system of tythes,— 
let the influence of their clergy be actively exercised in im- 


proving their moral and social condition—encourage the 
industrious and stimulate the idle,—banish the relic of a false 


economy in the operation of protection and bounties,—and 
the brightest jewel in the crown of Britain will again be res- 
tored to its native lustre, and will catch up and reflect the 
thousand bright hues, that are borrowed from the peace and 
happiness of a regenerated nation 

In the raising of cattle, there is perhaps no country pos- 
sessing advantages superior to those which exist in Ireland. 
It is said that herbage, of some sort or other, grows on the 


summits of some of the loftiest mountains in Ireland. The 


peculiar tendency of the Irish soi! to produce grass is such, 
that the mountainous land ls subsistence to verv large 
droves of cattle. And the imme : value of this pasturage 


is shown In the fact, that, during four years, the value of 
cattle exported to England amounted to £1,044,464. 
The bog rf Lré land. how Ivn waste and unreclaimed, 


would in themselves, if rendered fit for cultivation, be a 
source of incal ‘ulab] I efit to the ple, B it the policy 
of England has been steadil\ t tent, In this particular, 
with her gene ral conduct towa ple of Ireland. At 
home, there is no capital to ; nplish the enterprize. The 
hard earned rent of the peasant is, to a great extent, drawn 
from improvement of the land and paid to an absentee land- 
lord, and the miserable pittar that is left, is torn away for 
the purpose of supporting the established church of England. 
[t is no part of our intention to enter into an examina- 
tion of the tithe system in Ire! We much doubt if, in 
the United States, there can be found one who would raise 
his voice in support of a system so full of the grossest wrong. 
In theory, the principle is abhorrent to our best feelings, but 
in the practical operation of it in Ireland, he who feels any 
curiosity on the subject, will find unquestionable evidences 
of the most heartless and galling tyranny that ever was ex- 


ercised towards men, under t blasphemous pretence of 
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advancing the interests of religion. That these bogs eould 
be reclaimed, is now settled beyond a doubt. That, by a 
judicious system of draining, ‘they could be made equal to 
the finest land in Ireland, is established by the recent exami- 
nation of a most intelligent and protestant traveller.* These, 
if reclaimed, and the communication from one portion of the 
country to the other made easy by the construction of rail 
roads, or the improvement of the water courses, would in a 
few years furnish the starving population of Ireland with 
abundance of food. ‘The fear and continual apprehension 
of starvation being removed, the mind of the peasant would 
naturally be turned to improvement. By nature quick and 
spirited, many of the clogs which now hang like chains 
around the peasantry, would fal! from their bodies, and a 
population spring up, that, in a few years, would ad- 
vance the prosperity the British empire at home and 
abroad; and the affections of millions of peop 
crown of an empirt he is now endangered by their con- 
victions of the wrongs they have suftlered. 

The fisheries of this country, it is well said, would, under 
a correct system of government, become a large source of 
revenue tothe nation. Inthe lancuage of one to whom we 
have more than once already referred: 


“There is scarcely a part ol iF jut what Is well tuated for 
FoTIi¢ fi hery yf conse ju nee } ( gad inhnhum ble cre 
and rive rs’ mouths, are the resor t I sh vals of erring cod, 
} - ackerel. &c hich micht. wit > ee ‘ . 
inonake, Mackerel, &c.. woien m » W proper attention, be con- 


verted into funds of wealth.’ 


In addition to these, and what, perhaps, will be a matter 
of some information, it is now established. that Ireland is 
most abundantly supplied with the most precious minerals 
heathy & 
and fossils. 


“There is not a county [says one of our references, h 
not contain some valuable mineral or fossil: several of tl 
now ascertained. abound with tre ires of this sort; | these 
the greater part, are most happil; lated for the exportat 
products, either in a rude or manufactured state.” § 


These statements are not made loosely, but with reference 


* Ireland in 1534, by H. D. li 
+ Young 

t Carey’s Vind. Hi 

; Newenham 
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s of many of the counties, and specimens 


now, it is said, in the museum of the Dublin Society. 


in connection with the natural resources 
hall close this branch of our subject. 


S 


The facilities for commerce om ded by the harbors in Ire- 
land, are not et Pag lin an y part of the world, and are far 


1 Ex “There are not (we nty harbors 
aies, oo h can be classed with forty of 
1.” Connected with these, the internal 
ion could, with a trifling expense, be made 
n fact, so advantageous could it be made, 

ilities that exist here, that it is said, on 


at an expense which would be compar- 


t eve! parish might enjoy the advanta- 
1iy? ion 

irces of this people, which God in his 

| for their comfort. Possessed of these 

ve been naturaily expect :d that here 


its way into the lowest cabin, and 


plenty blessed th whose fortunes were connected 
with such a cli [t might wi en supposed, that in 
this land,under these favora ircumstances, her sails would 
white er | y materials and manufactured fa- 
) Ss, Ww heir way toey \ market, where labor and 
rt coml d their ri urn,—that misery would be 
iknown,—al : who should travel through the land, 
would follow the paths of ntness and peace. Centuries 
, I \ivantages ad established the trade of 
Ire land. So late as the 1 © O! Bi n Borhoime, who died 
in 1014, notwithstanding the ravages and distresses which a 
Danish war, of 200 years continuance, inflicted on the peo- 
| e, the annual du ( as im ted into the single port 
of Limerick. and 1] wine, amounted t » 365 pipes." 
But, although on t we ippose that permanent and 
great would be the prosperity of the people of Ireland with 
these natural aids, the reverse, terrible and distr ssing, stares 
us in the face. Hunger instead of plenty,—musery instead 
of happiness. Why ist so? An easy solution of this 
heart-rending que n, is found th political enactments 
to which we have : lhe complete solution 


we how propose to 
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The natural advantages of Ireland being such as we have 
scen them to be, easily lead us to the consideration of such 
manufactures as would be at once suggested by its posi- 
tion and profitable to the people. The fac ilities afforded 
for grazing, enabled the people to raise wool in great quan- 
tities, of the finest kind; and the manufacture of this com- 
modity was a most profitable, and, while it lasted, happy em- 
ployment for the surplus population, who had not the means 
to be employed in agricultural pursuits. With this was as- 
sociated the manufacture of linen, the soil of Ireland being 
peculiarly suited to the growth of flax. The manufacture 
of flax into linen was, doubtless, known in Ireland at a very 
early period. As far back as the year 1673, Sir William 
Temple, in his letter to the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, advocates strongly the continuance and im- 


provement of the manufacture of flax. Not only was the 
land congenial,—the habits of the people suited to it,—but 
the soil and climate , aided by the brooks and winds, were 
said to be eminently suited for whitening. 

The efforts of » Irish people to secure an amelioration 


of their condition by the honest and useful pursuits of indus- 
try, were not, however, suffered to pass unnoticed. The 
trade in cattle, which was of essential service to the people 
of Ireland, by enabling them to dispose of their surplus stock, 
was a privilege too favorable to be allowed by the rapac ious 
ministers of a profligate king. What substantial reason 
could have operated upon England to interfere with this 
trade, it is difficult to disco. lo be at all fortunate, how- 
ever, Was at once to excite the jealousy of the ministry ; and 
that \( alousy once excited, it failed not to ora tify the ven- 
geance which it created, by the most unjust, if potential 
measure. Accordingly, this traffic was prohibited. The 
18 Charles Il. c. 2, made great cattle, sheep, swine, beef, 
pork and bacon, imported from Ireland, a common nuisance 
and subject to forfeiture ; and by the 32 Charles II. c. 2, the 
forft iture Was extended to mutton, lamb, butter and cheese, 
and made perpetual. 

The next prohibition to which we shall direct attention, 
was that of the woollen trade. We have had occasion to 
refer, already, to { is prohibitory enactment. In the reign 
of William IIL, this prohibition was consummated. Upon 


1 


the application P rr this measure, founded on no other caus 


than a most unworthy jealousy, and adopted on tin princi pic 
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of keeping Ireland dependant on England: so, to use the 
language of the king’s minion, that the people of Ireland 
“could not depart without dness and beggary,” the 10 
and 11 William IIT., c. 10, were passed. forbidding the ex- 
portation of wool into any other place than England, on 
pain of forfeiting the cargo, ship and £500 for every offence. 
The permission to export ven to Eneland, was a cruel 
mockery. The duties there laid upon the exportation, we re 
such as to forbid the people of Ireland from finding there a 
market for their fabrics. In order that the last blow should 


be struck to this branch of ind y, by a snbsequent statute 


in the same reign, the exportation of fuijlers’ earth and scour- 
ing clay to Ireland, was prohibited, under severe penalties. 
Thus was the seal placed upon this branch of industry, and 
the obsequious commons, and heartless king, were alike gra- 


tified in the accomplishment of their mutual wishes 


The peopl of lreland. tl] f | to seek new modes of 
labor, commenced next the 1 ure of silk. In this, if 
they had been permitted to co! they would have been, 


in some measure, solaced for yng@ lately done them, in 
17 


the interference with their trad woollens. But no device 


that they could adopt, would ble them to escape the jea 
lous eye of the British king. 'The influence of the British 
Parliament was brought to beat the wretched and degra- 
ded bi dy that then ca tselt 1 Parliament of Ireland. 
The manufacture of silk was virtually prohibited, and the 
capital, labor and industry invested in this new enterprize, 
were again sacriliced at tne 1! tar of ministerial rapa- 
( ly. At the time when thi I 1 on this subject com- 
menced, SUU silk looms wel Ireland. "Thirty ~SIX 
years after, there were but 5 And thus were thousands 
driven to beggary o migration. 

There were still the manufacto1 f class—a single boon 
left to the people,—but not ev this branch of industry 


were they allowed to expend thi ibor. Legislation was 


again resorted to, and severe pl hil itory enactments forbade 
the exportation of the article from Ireland to any place what 
soever, under penalty of forfeiture of ship and ‘cargo, and a 
heavy fine for each pound of g found on board. ‘This 
Was the complete exting uishment of tl hopes of the people 
of lreland. from this manufactt To what else should 
they turn? Hope, indeed, withering fled. The cup of bite 


terness had been drained to the dree nd little more was [eit 
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to the people, but to starve in their cabins, or die on the field 
of battle. 

'T’o illustrate this narrative of legislative wrong, we ask 
attention to the following table, drawn from an authentic 
source, by which we may perceive, at a glance, the compara- 
tive effects of this legislation on England and Ireland.* 


In I » woollen fact 1,102—Persons employed, 65,461 
In | 36 “ 18 1,523 
In England, there are cotton factories, 1,070 7 182.092 
In Ireland, 28 “ ‘ 1134 
In England, there pow oo! 7,564 

In Ire ' 1516 

In England, there are ¢ factories, 231 a " 29,947 
In I l ” 19 


Such has been the condition of Ireland. Such is a brief, 
but faithful outline of the manifold wrone and suffering 
which have been inflicted on that land. Such have been the 
oppression and restraint imposed under the iron sway of a 
despotism, worse than that of the East. Such are the causes 
which have driven the people into revolution ; and when 
the superior power of the British crown had extinguished, 
in the blood of the people, the torch which was lighting them 
to freedom, still would drive them into those combinations 
in particular districts, where moral obligations we st sicht 
of, in the keen sense of the persecution thus inflicted. 

In all the relief which it is pretended the government of 
Britain has extended to the people of Ireland, it may be safe- 
ly said, not the slightest has ever sprung from a confession of 
wrong done to that unhappy people. If there has been any 
abatement in their suffering, it has been the consequence of 


fear. We do not recollect a single instance to the contrary ; 


and each concession has been doled out with the wretched 
parsimony of the miser who parts with his gold. Within 
the last few years, an element of power has been given to 
the people of Ireland, that they never before possessed. The 
influence of sectarianism has been banished from the coun 
cils of their leaders,—the excesses of licentious passion from 
the body of the people. ‘The grand experiment of a peaceful 
revolution, has struck the world with admiration for the 
people by whom it is conducted. Hundreds of thousands o 
men, indignant at the wrongs under which they are sufi 


ing, peaceably meet and discuss the remedy, and depat 
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thence to their homes without the slightest disturbance. 
Whether this mode of seeking redress is likely to be success- 
ful—and, if successful, whether its proposed results will be 
conducive to the permanent happiness of the people,—are 
juestions that we may discuss at another time. If successful, 
the civilized world will profit by the lesson. Peace will 
then boast a triumph mightier than war could accomplish : 
and the welcome of freedom will not be mingled with the 
ament of sorrow for its martyrs. 


Ant. IL—MuLtTon’s GENIUvs. 


|. An Essay on Milion’s Imitation and Use of the Mod 


By Wm. LAUDER 1750. 
2, Narcotis Carmen. Auctore P. Jacono Masentro. Co- 
logne: 1644, Londini; et venit Parisiis, apud J. Barbou. 
177 i 


» Poemata Sacra Andrew Ramsa@i Pastoris Edinburge- 
ni. EKdinburgi: 1663. Gentleman’s Magazine: 1747. 

1. Hugonis Grotiti Adamus exrul. Tragedia. Edition 
of the Hague: 1601. Gentleman’s Magazine: 1747. 

» The Life of Milton: with Conjectures on the Origin 
if Paradise Lost. By Wm. Hayuey, Esq. 1796. 
Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Mil- 
ton. By Wn. E ry CHANNING. 1826. 

7. Milton’s Paradise Lost. Vewton’s Edition. Article 
on Mr. Prendeville’s Milton, Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 


1840. 
in resuming our inquiries into the extent of Milton’s imi. 
tion of the modern Latin authors here referred to, we find 
t we have no need to dwell longer upon the Sarcotis. 
‘I {wo remaining books go on to describe Avarice, Glut- 
Pleasure, Envy and Anger. ‘The parallel between the 
oems here ceases. Milton’s plan led him to seek for 
I elsewhere : and if he profited at all, as it is reasonable 
to think, by the work of Masenius, he here leaves him. It 
uld be a task, as much beyond out power as our limits, 


t one which, performed with judgment, would be interest- 
id at the same tt tend to lower our estimation 
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of Milton’s genius, to trace and follow the different sources 
which contributed singly, and in succession, or in combina- 
tion, to form the plan of Paradise Lost, and elicit the noble 
conceptions, images and language which fill it up. No doubt 
it were possible to discover most of these rudiments ; still, 
our discoveries would only lead us to recognize more fully, 
the power and skill of the great Architect, who applied them 
so successfully as to produce an immortal work. Our ana- 
tomy might be ever so pert ct, still we could vive no account 
of the living soul. without which these disjecta memobra are 
but vain monuments of something apart which presided 
over them,—something wonderful, mysterious,—and which, 
though connected with them, we yet deem to have hada 
prior and independent existence. We confine ourselves, 


therefore, to the partial glance, which the few authors enu- 
merated enable us to throw on the subject; and our pages 
will be sufficiently occupied with those versions which, it 


seemed, ought to be full enough to show the resemblance of 
ideas or language in them to those of Milton, if any. ‘The 
following extracts from the Poemata Sacra of the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Ramsay, are found in the original Latin printed in 
the continuation of Lauder’s charges against Milton, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. We quote likewise the prefatory 


remarks : 


“Milton represents Satan’s malignity against Man, and envy at his 
ppiness, as } rtly arising from the meanness of his origin, call ng 
him aman of clay, son of despight, ete. Ramsay also expresses th 

iit enument 

Nos genii wterni, e@lo quibus ortus ab alto, 

Sedibus exm etheriis, loca lucis egena 

Incolimus, sine fine damus, proh! vindice poenas 

Numine: & hic Adam, qui terre filius, oras 

TT & cli spe des arces. 

siccu f iT tat p ilvere cretus 2?” 


Which may be thus rendered into English : 


We, spirits et L, of high heav’n, 

B ur h’d trom the +} | es 

Inhabit re 3 shut out ! | lieht, 

Kor evermore doom/’d, | lignity !) 

I'o God’s avenging punishment: and here 
This Adam, 1 of earth, of all the earth 

Is lord, and with am! is hope aspires 

To he hieh p ilaces Must we, we. wods. 


I'hus fall? and he stand, creature of the dust 2 
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That all wi t 
A o% in, on Adam’ repe f 
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Sky low’r’d, and 1 *some sad drop 
Wept at complet t 
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Styx, Acheron, Phlegethon, Chaos, et regua invia luci 
Dites, et horrisono stridentes cardine porte 

Panduntur, flammasque vomunt, subitoque tumultu 
Tota coit signis infestis machina mundi.” 





c“ Then were seen 

The heav’ns to fall; all Nature trembled: Styx, 
Acheron, Phlegethon, Chaos, the dark realms 

Of Pluto,—and their horrid-creaking gates 

Yawn’d, and belch’d flames; and at the sudden horror 
All the machin’ry of the universe 

Ran foul, and went to rack with fearful signs.) 


“And again, on a like occasion: 


Ecquid ad hoc celum non sudas? Terra tremiscis? 
Ora uti Thessalicis Titan contacte venenis 
Non palles? mundi non machina tola laboras ?” 


(Oh sky, dost thou not sweat some drops at this ? 
Oh earth, dost thou not tremble? sun, grow pale, 
As by Thessalian sorceries eclips’d ? 

And world, thy whole machinery run mad ?) 


“Milton has also an uncommon and remarkable simile, of a ship 
working into port against wind, to illustrate the Serpent’s method of 
addressing our first mother: 





With tract oblique 

At first (as one who soucht access, but fear’d 

To interrupt,) side-long he works his way ; 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river’s mouth, or fore-land, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sails: 
So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye. 


“The same appears in the following lines of Ramsay, with this dif- 
ference only, that Ramsay applies it to Satan tempting our Saviour: 


Ut sanctum pectus non hoe penetrabile telo 
Viderit; ut vento portum qui forte reflante 
Non potis est capere, is malos et lintea vela 
Carbaseos que sinus obliquat, tendere recta 
Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada cerula cursu: 
Sic gnarus versare dolis, et imagine falsé 
Ludere Tartareus Coluber, contingere metam 
Se non posse videns primo molimine, cursum 
Mutat, et ad palmam converso tramite tendit.” 


(Finding the sacred breast impregnable 
To these his arts, (as one who cannot reach 
Perchance some port, the wind ahead, veers ship, 


LS semen’ ) suel orn } 
Shits yard and sweluvg carrvass, and thus where 
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He cannot sail direct, with tract oblique 
Skims the cerulean waves,) so, us’d to wiles 
And all deceptious show, the dev’lish snake 
Seeing his first attempt fall short the mark, 
Vary’d his course, and aim’d at victory 
By tortuous measures.) 


In a note to Newton’s edition of Milton, we are informed 
that the poem from which the above extracts are taken, con- 
sisted of four books,—the first of the creation—the second 
of the happy state of man—the third of the fall of man—and 
the fourth of the redemption of man by Jesus Christ. 'The 
last extract is quoted by the editor, as the only passage in 
the poem from which Milton might be supposed to have 
borrowed ; yet he is reluctant to admit that the author of 
Paradise Lost was indebted at all to this performance. We 
do not see the reason of this partial exclusion, when his 
notes so abundantly testify to Milton’s various imitations of 
the ancient and Italian poets. We have all presumptive, if 
not positive evidence, that Milton was acquainted with these 
obscure writers upon sacred subjects, as well as with the po- 
ets from whom it is acknowledged that he drew many of his 
thoughts. 

We proceed now to translate fully, from a work which 
Johnson considered the first draught,—the prema stamina 
ofthe Paradise Lost,"—-Adamus exrul, a tragedy written by 
the celebrated Grotius, at the early age of eighteen. We 
have Philips’ authority, that Milton at first designed making 
a tragedy of Paradise Lost, beginning with those noble lines 
in the fourth book, where Satan addresses the Sun. The 
two following sketches or plans of a mystery, or tragedy, 
which were left, among other poetical projects in manuscript, 
in a library at Cambridge,+ are of interest here, showing the 
evident hints upon which Milton first formed his imperfect 
conceptions, through his acquaintance with works of asimi- 
lar kind to the one contemplated,—how far he has moulded 
together in his own performance, added to or improved the 
materials acquired by reading,—and to what degree of per 
fection a work may arrive, when an author, long choosing 
and beginning late, by dint of labor and meditation, having 


. pped and digest d the sweets of ¢ very flower in the range 
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of his art. folds not the wings of his genius, until all the ho- 
ney is made and the honeycomb properly built: 

“THE PERSONS. rHE PERSONS. 
Miche l. Most 8. 


; Divine Justice, Wisdom, Heavenly 
Chorus of Angels. ; ‘ 7 


Love. 


Heavenly Love. The Evening Star, Hesperus. 
Lucifer. Chorus of Angels. 
Adam, . Lucifer 
“9 ¢ with the S« rpent ’ 
Eve, 6 Ad li 
Conscience. Eve. 
Death. Cc cience 
Labour, ) Labour, ) 
Sickness, Sickness. 
Discontent, ; Mutes Discontent, | Mutes 
Ionorance, | Ienorance, | 
with others ; } Fear, 
Faith. Death, J 
Hope. Fait 
Charity. Hope. 

Charity. 


PARADISE LOST. 
PERSONS. 


Moses, WpoAoyiZes, recounting how he assumed his true body ; that 


it corrupts not, because it is with Godin the mount; declares the like 


of Enoch and Elijah; besides the purity of the place, that certain 
pure winds, dews and clouds, preserves it from corruption; whence 
exhorts to the sight of God; tells, they cannot see Adam in the stat 
of innocence, by reason of their sin. 


Justice, 
Mercy, debating what should become of Man, if he fall. 
Wisdom. 
Chorus of Angels, singing a hymn of the Creation. 
ACT Il 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 
Chorus sing the marriage-song, and describe Paradis« 


Lucifer, contriving Adam’s ruin. 
Chorus, fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer’s rebellion and fall 


Adam, ?- 

@ fallen. 

Eve, 4 

Conscience cites them to God’s examination. 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost 
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ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 
—_—__———— presented by an Angel with 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, Pestilence, @ Mutes 
Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, Fear, Death, ; nt 
To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, Heat, Tempest, 
etc. 


Faith, ) 

Hope, comfort him, and instruct him 
Charity, \ 

Chorus brie fly concludes.” 


“Such,” says Johnson, “was his first design, which could 
have produced only an all gory, or mystery.” The follow- 
ing sketch seems to have attained more maturity : 


ADAM UNPARADISED. 


The Angel Gabriel, either descending or entering; shewing, since 
globe was created, his frequency as much on earth as in heaven; 
describes Paradise. Next, the Chorus, shewing the reason of his 
coming to ke p his watch in Paradise, after Luciler’s rebellion, by 
command of God ; and withal expressing his desire to see and know 
more concerning this excellent new creature, Man. The Angel Ga- 
briel, as by his name signifying a prince of power, tracing Paradise 
with a more free office, passes by ie station of the Chorus, and, de- 


d by them, relates what h knew of man; as the creation of Eve, 
with their love and rri . After this, Lucifer appears; after his 
yverthrow, bemoans himself, seeks revenge on man. The Chorus 
prepare resistance at his first approach. At last, after discourse of 
enmity on either side, he depart whereat the Chorus sings of the 
battle and victory in heaven, against him and his accomplices; as be- 

re, after the first act, was sun 1 hymn ol the Creation. Here again 


may appear Lucifer, relating and insulting in what he had done to 
the destruction of man. Man next, and Eve having by this time been 
seduced by the Serpent, appears confusedly covered with leaves. 
Conscience, in a shape, accuses him ; Justice cites him to the place 
whither Jehovah called for him. In the meanwhile, the Chorus en- 


i 
tertains the stage, and is informed by some Angel the manner of the 
Fall. Here the Chorus bewails Adam’s fall; Adam, then, and Eye. 
return; accuse one another; but especially Adam lays the blame to 
his wife; is stubborn in his oftenc: Justice appears, reasons with 
him, convinces him. The Chorusadmonisheth Adam, and bids him 
beware Lucifer’s example of impenitence. The Angel is sent to 
Danish them out of Paradise: but before, causes to pass before his 
eyes, in shapes, a mask of all the ev of this life and world. He is 
humbled, repents, despaii t t appears Mercy, comforts him, 
promises the Messiah; then calls in Faith, Hope and Charity; in- 
structs him; he repents, gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. 
The Chorus briefly conclude Compare this with the forme) 





1) aht ? 
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In these, the imperfect rudiments of Paradise Lost, Mil- 
ton, no doubt, blended various hints from different works 
besides that of Grotius’ tragedy. At present, in connection 
with the latter, we need only notice the evident appropria- 
tion by Milton of the title in his dramatic sketch: Adam 
unparadised, being nothing more than Adamus exul,—and 
shall leave to the reader to judge for himself, what degree 
of influence the performance from which we are about to 
select had in the shaping of Milton’s earlier plan, or the con- 
struction of Paradise Lost. 


HUGONIS GROTIL. 


ADAMUS EXSUL. rRAGCEDIA. 
} Sathan. Adamus 
Ejus Interlocures Chorus. Eva. 
lnegelus. Vou Dei. 
ARGUMENTUM. 

Post rerum creationem, et Angelorum labsum, homo in Paradiso 
constitutus est: datum ei in inferiorem orbem imperium, vetitumque, 
ne arboris, que scientive boni & mali symbolum erat, fructum carpe- 


ret. Sathan, ut contra preceptum fieret; primtim hominem maren, 
simulata amicitia, adgreditur; deinde foeminam, Serpentis figura; 
que seducta virum ad peccati societatem impellit. Unde uterque 
horto expulsus est, & morti miseri#que mancipatus. Salus restituta 
spe, & fide venturi Messie.———Sex est in Hedene, Babyloni 
regione, ubi erat hortus, ad ripam Euphratis. Sathan ¢por vies, 
Chorus est ex bonis spiritibus, quos Angelos vocamus. 
Actus Primus. T'rimetri lambici. 


{ With some few references to Milton, for the sake of the English reader.* 


SATHAN, 


Sacri Tonantisy hostis, exsul patrie 
Coelestis, adsum; ‘Tartari tristem specum 
Fugiens, & atram noctis wterne plagam 
Odium bonorum sede me intausta extrahit 
Diros scelesta mente versantem dolos. 
Terribile, iniquum, triste, formidabile, 
Quod & ipse Sathan horream, quero scelus 
Hac spe per omnis orbis ibo terminos, 


* We stated in the foregoing portion of this article, that we have seen n 
more than the portions of this tragedy, pu hed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine at the instance of Lauder, whose wi the ire. Weshall be care- 
ful to point out those interpolations « vhich he was guilty o far as we 

enabled to correct the text by oO the appendix in Newtor 


Milton, where they are mentions 


+ Antagonist of Heaven's Almighty King Vi 
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Hac spe citatus, clausa littoribus vagis 

Transibo maria, sxevus ut rictu Leo 

Patulo timendus, per locorum devia, 

Querit, qu xd avido dente dilaniet, pecus. 

Hac spe, quod unum maxumum fugio, malum, 
Superos videbo. Fallor? an certe meo 
Concussa tellus tota trepidat pondere ? 

Quidni ? quum gravior orcus sub pedibus tremit* 
Bene est! abundé est! fiat! hoc fiat nefas ! 
Quod mundus horret. Ecce! que petitur, propé 
Adparet Heden: proxuma Auranitidos 

Amoena cerno: lambit hic Babylonios 
Narmalca campos, Susianes intimis 

Fugien abd agris, bdel tj qui fertiles ; 

Ubi sub profundo nascitur terre specu 

Fulvum metallum, plurumusque ubi sardonix 
Latet in IGTTLIS ¢ part labitur alterAa 

Arvis rigandis aptus unda Narsares, 

Solaris ignis conscius, qui fervidas 

Subcingit oras: propius his ab partibus 

Pha@b b ortum lubricas curvans aquas, 

Non largus undis alveus tangit tuas 


Assyria Cauchas, preeviumque in Tigridis 
Delapsus amnem Persicos fugit ad finus. 

I 
Regione dextra melius Euphrates fluit, 
Et amn pl 1S ] lebas suo 
Paludibusque pi dil is Ul ld cis 
Participat das: Parte ab illa, que videt 
Sd renatum sg ere oceano jugum, 


Joconda sancti forma se latissumeé 
Distendit horti, cujus in gremium fluit 
Sectus quaternis tumidus Euphrates vadis 


Hic densa tenuis | iidos Zephyri sonos 
Arbusta referunt, i jue arguto tremens 
Ludit suferro: semper hie placido nites 
Solare vult en: adridet favor 
Constal ira ulcé adulatur dies 
Firmeé serena fronte : ym nubes los 
Inpendet: tri non ab rato polo 
Funduntur imbr nec trisulci fulminis 
Timet ista telum, nec t murmura 
Be: lL hovit re rr OLN f 

Tk por benignus, verque per] lum gravem 


Detendit hieme1 nullus h rrenti fremit 
Boreas ab Aret . us wtherias aquas 
Minatur Auster. Quidquid est optabile, 
Gratumque in unum pariter adfluxit locum, 
J » exsulare, quidquid est alibi, malo. 
Quecumque visu bor, aut gustus juvat, 


Conve! On te « clas locus, 
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Et amena servat, quem beate prodigus 
Sortis colendum tribuit Adamo Deus. 
Postqu im ille celi machinam candentibus 
Astris re ple tam, fertili sque ¢ tlecerat 
Telluris orbem, jamque roseis per polum 
Invecta bigis sexta fulgeret dies, 

Quo nil sub astris majus orbis cerneret, 
Hominem creavit, pulveremque ignobilem 
In justa finxit membra, & inflata pater 
Vegetavit auré. nec tamen vitam dedit, 
Sensusque solos, proprie sed imaginis 
Expressit altum mente in humana decus: 
Docuitque eumdem, qualis, & cuj& manu 
Formatus esset nunc, prius qui non erat. 
Quecumque volucris zrem, terram fera, 
Vel piscis undas habitat, illius omnia 
Parent habenis: tota qua tellus patet 
Unius ager est: quaeque possideat sola 
Nec ipse novit Dominus; & quidquid vago, 
Que varia lucis non sue alternans vices, 
Refugit in orbem, Luna continet ambitu, 
Sevo tyrannus unus imperio premit. 
Tantique regni generis ut serie suus 


Superesset haeres, uxor Adamo data est. 
a 


T 
l 


Ex 01 se fictam masculino fo@minam 

Miratus orbi tupuit, & Titan novus 

Vidisse nil tam meminit admirabile 

Post se creatum: nec uterque 1n florido 
Spatiatur horto nudus: omnis abest pudor 
Rudibus malorum: fraudis expers & doli, 
Sincera virtus colitur, & grato Deus 
Celebratur ore: nulla securos mali 

Vexat cupido: mortis ambo volnera 

Inpuné temnunt: morbus, & lethi dolor, 
Ipsoque vel dolore deterior metus, 

Fugiunt ab ilis. Sorte, proh! quantum mea 
Sors distat ista? Nos rotanti sidera 

Ceelo coevi, non vel ignis proditi 

Fervente flamma, vel t pore volatili 
Humentis aur, non aqua, aut terre gravis 
Torpente gleba, sed sine ulla corporum 
Compage facti, maxumo wequales Deo, 
Mancipia poene vivimus, nec vivimus. 

Mors una, quam nec novit humanus timor, 
Mihi summa voti est; nec, quod extremum est matis, 
Licet perire. Media quo tellus loco 
Subsidit, ad se gravia quo trahit, & duos 
Spatio remotos, spectat wy iali polos, 

Hic ora solvit Tartari invisi domus. 

Jonota radiis solis: inmen hiat 

Caverna tene!| 


I ° spl 1 Cailgo specum 


Obcupat inanem ; vastus hic horror silet, 
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Lacusque vivi sulphuris semper fluunt,* 

Et ampla vacuo spatia laxantui loco. 
Mersum profundis omne Sathanum genus 
Latet sub antris: quidquid insensi dare 
Potuit Tonantis ira, nos vexat malum. 
Sedet repostum mente sub memori scelus, 
Animosque duros stimulat, & serus pudor 
Semper quietem conscio cordi negat. 
Luctus pavorque regnat, & certus timor, 
Et herilis ira sequitur: interdum dolor 
Mutatur odio, poene & inpatiens reus, 

Ut seevus hostis, ardet, & summum putat, 
Inferre nulli posse, quod patitur, malum, 
Miserosque non sic esse, quam solos, dolet. 
Poenam levabit socius. Hedenis licet 
Colat arva felix, speque non dubia meum 
Super astra sibi promittat Adamus locum, 
Tutoque conjux perfruatur gaudio, 

Non sic abibunt odia: nec vivax dolor 





Deponat ira 2 pace sublata procul 

Pe rpetua bel perun xX animus geret. 

Violenta certam men ret ordiam, 

Malum datura. Quod malum? Quidquid bom 


7Etherea servat aula, vel Tellus creat 


Amica, quidquid Pelagus, aut Aer habet 


Gratum, ejus ne est. Bella contemnit mea, 
Hostemque dedignatur: in risus suds 

Mea vertit odia: certus, & fisus Deo, 

Jamjam parat tendit ad « lum via. 

Hox t hoc videndul 1est! re i ne un ma obcupet, 
Qui jam tenet terrena. T demum poll 
Fugisse ab arce | ellem exsulem, 

Si, ut dentu: l 


Locumque generi pu ino dedi. 
Perce ira! perge! m onantem obprime! 
Adsitque, ab alto Tar fundo excitum, 
Quidquid pr funda conditur caligine 
Fauces Averni! & Noctis eternw Chaos -] 
Adversa superis regna! socijque inpi) 
Una ruin&é simul in hostem em) 7 
Quodcumque nostrum est! Veniat ignotum scelus! 


Cujusque nos lidicimus expertl malum, 
Parere jussis inperata sup bia! 
Adsit rebellis maxumo inpietas Deo! 
Gravis adsit Error! Adsit Ambitio nova, 
* And lake { u ilways flow 
And a) ie pact “ 


i lsing 





1] 


we 
c 


~— 
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Rerum novarum cupido! * ‘Nam, me judice, 
‘Reonare dignum est ambitu, « tsi in Tartaro: 
‘Alto preesse Tartaro siquidem juvat, 
‘Ceelis quam in ipsis servi obire munia.’ 

A dsint licebit cuncta: non illex cule 

Desit Lubido! Van i nec falsi Fides ! 
Levitasque rebus credula in non cognitis! 
His! his ministris noster utetur dolor! 
Quecumque Pestis Tartaro obscuro sata, 
Blando Cerastas lubricos vultu tegis, 

Hoe agite ! Poe n post ite ¢ xsuli} oraves! 
Ruptoque Averni carcere, & nigri specis 
Portis ahenis, latiorem invadite 

Telluris orbem! Pectus Adami malis 
Concutite! cesset nulla peccato manus ! 

Ubi latus hortum lambit Euphratis latex 
Quocuma! pectes media ramos exserit 
Arbos, op ; lumen admittens comis. 


Ubique grato poma pendent ponder 


Curvantque matrem: fuls his auri color 
Delectat oculos sm e non vanam {facit 
Placere gustu p sse: sed vetuit Deus 
Tangi, nec ullé 1 t carpi manu, 
Scientiamque tat q im boni, 
Poenam severus statuit, & sanxit minis. 
Nam mancipatus 1 c | rtutibus, 
Ignorat omne crimen;: edio tamen 
Utriusque positus, cum volet, flectet viam 
Quocumque vento flante, poterit libera 
Pelli voluntas: p irte dimid nocens, 

Qui velle potuit esse coepit. Spem mea 
Capit ira: recta ree semita, 
Semel c: vos dev 1 per tramitem 
Giressi vebit, a & f mee & corpor 
Decreta 1 est. Pom vetitee arboris 
Gustabit umquam, s to in exitium ruet, 
Poenasqui ius, Tertari & novus incola, 
Pro perpet to scelere conmunis dabit. 
Adecingere ira: si mover r potest, 
Tentetur ips« move! 1 potest, 
Tentetur « uxor: hoe prosit mihi 

Non esse solum. Foemine ingenium levs 


Negligere jussa facile, nec coepti tenax, 
Variatur ultro, plu i luleet sibi, 
Majora semper sp perba precipit 
Amatqut um quo caret: pre incogniti 


* Milton has thes lit 7 ty ted thu 
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Qui modo magni civis Olympi, 
Aurea coeli templa tenebat, 
Nunc obclusus, tristique specits 
Conditus umbra, poenaque numquam 
Pereunte perit, soloque Deo 
Anté inferior, dum minor uno 
Esse recusat, nunc supra se 

Omnia cernit. 
Quanto preceps cecidit labsu! 
Qui pritis alma luce coruscus! 
Quique, wtheria splendidus aura, 
Stabat in ortu! Talis Eoa 
Parte diei fax Luciferi 
Previa solis grata sereno 
Lumine fulget, que mutato 
Nomine surgens dux tenebrarum 
Noctis & atre signiler, exit 

Hie sperus idem. 
Quid in exitium, ruiture! tuum, 
Rerum auctori parere negas ? 
Cumque obtige rift res qua potuit 
Maxuma, frustra majora paras ? 
Hoc esse, quod est solus. qul te 
Facit esse cupis. Pugnas illi, 


Cu nihil ob tat 
SATAN. 
Behold me here, the holy Thunderer’s 
Antagonist, an exile from the skies; 


Fly ing the sad profund ties of Hell, 

And the black horrors of eternal Nicht. 
Hate of the happy brings me from my place 
Of wo, with evil mind imagining 


Plots and deceptions lire. l’d do a deed 
Terrible, id, in quitous, most dread, 
Such as e’en I. I, Sat nh. 1 wht abhor! 

In this intent I will my travel make 
Unto the farthest confines of the world ; 


By this ambition stimulated, cross 

The seas lock’d up between meand’ring shores, 
As a fierce Lion with wide-open’d mouth 
Goeth about to seek and to devour; 

With this hope flatter’d, I shall chance to se« 
(Greatest mischance, and only thing I fear!) 
The Lords of Heaven. Can I be deceiv’d ? 
Surely it is the earth I feel thus rock 

Beneath my weight? So—well! hah hah! most famous! 
Now be it done—now be it done, the wrong 

Which the world hath in horror! Ah—behold! 

Eden appears- the pot I ek: I see 


The pleasant plains of Auran stretching near: 
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The cavern yawns: thir ess fills its den 
V { i? the "T I ut is . 
While lake f liv phur ever flow— 

And imple spaces through the void extend. 
In bottomless | its weltering there li 

All our Satanic crew: whatevel! pain 


The wrath of the enrag’d Almighty could 


Wo, trepidati 


4 ] ] P ‘ An . 
\ I ! ) } } I e damn’‘d 
Chate with tl \ { ve foe, 





And curses the r ‘ torture— 





Inflict upon us eendure. Our crime 
Deep-pl me mains 
Goading ou ¥ ite remorse 
Drive \ trom the « t all peace 
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An unresisting exile—to have left 

My realms to see them “8 wnother giv’n— 

And, thrust out, yiel ld up my plac e to man. 
On, Hell-wrath, on! rand crash this would-be God! 
Pow’rs of the utter darkness, hear and aid me! 
Arise forth from your deepest pits of wo! 

Hell, ope thy maw! eternal Chaos, spread ! 

Ye heav’n-rebelling thrones and potentates— 
All ve comp unions of iniquity— 

Asse mble! Let us hurl against our foe 

What engines we may have of desolation, 

Of swift and sure de cahiies'’ Stir in him 

Tl in of which he yet is ignorant— 


That sin whose punishment we know too well— 
Pride uncontent, impatient of command— 
impiety rebellious to th’ Almighty ! 

Let him err hugely! let his heart conceive 

A new ambition with the vain desire 

Of novelties and changes! Let each vice 
Conspire against him—Sensu lity— 

And vain Quack-worship, and false Humbug thou, 
Frivolous, credulous of idle marvels, 


Be ye not wanting! TI! these let us use 
Ministers of our spite! Plagues, ev’ry one 
Born of infernal darkness, who do hide 
Deceitful scorpion rs | ith the semblance 
Of fairest looks do yé ( te the deed! 


Ask in requital of your woful doom 


Terrible sc rees! Burst Hell’s manacles! 
Break down the brazen gates of murky Tophet! 
Invade the ampler regions of the earth ! 
Rend Adam’s bosom with dis —- woes 
Let no hand i le in th conse of ai 


! 





1 waters of I Ruphe tes lave 
aden, dst, a tree 
Conspicuous spreads nd its branches broad 
Admitting dim the rays of checker’d light. 
Its pendent fruits on ev’ry le weigh down 


The parent limbs with t v ir delicious load 
Their golden tints delight the eye, and give 
No vain anticip: ition to the taste: 
But God has left commandment that no one 
Should touch this tree—no hand should pluck its fruit 
And hath made penal, by a threat confirm’d, 
f good and evil. 


Severe, the knowledge proud « 

For man, now slave to virtue, knows not sin; 
but in the iddle plae’d, between them both, 
As he may will, to either he can turn. 

His will free, it may shift with ev’ry breath: 

He sins half-way who hath the pow’r to will 


To sin or not begins to sin already. 
Hope animates my hate: if thus it prove, 
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Their immaterial essence—simple forms— 
What other bodies that they choose, assume, 
And thus reveal themselves to apprehension. 
The serpent be my representative, 

Whose subtle nature images my craft! 

’Tis meet that the arch spirit of treachery 
Should take the likeness of a cunning beast. 
A serpent I will go, creeping along 

The garden o’er the slippery earth, unknown : 
My triple tongue shall vibrate eloquent, 
Fluent discourse: I will inflate with words 
My venom; and the serpent which exhales 
Most poison shall the most divinely speak. 
Both means must be employ’d ; | will seduce 
By treachery of two kinds—as a friend, 

The man—and as a glozing serpent, Eve. 

I will stand by and instigate the sin— 

Direct the hand to pluck—the mouth to eat; 
Why do I tarry? This day’s light shall see 
Me the compeer of Man, or Man of me! 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Semi-Chorus. 
Spirit any one of air, 
Who from his exalted sphere 
Looks down on, and would despise 
His inferiors of the skies, 
Let him—let him well beware, 
For his fall may soon be near: 
Chorus. The cumber and weight 
Of his pride and state, 
Shall sink him lower—shall sink him lower 
Semi-( /0TUs. 
Heavier always is the fall 
From the pinnacle most tall— 
Lighter is the fall, by far, 
Of the things that lighter are ; 
Greater care attends the blest, 
Who the more they are caress’d, 
Chorus. The higher they soar, 
More devoutly adore : 
And fear Him more—and fear Him more 
Semi-Chorus 
He who was, but yesterday, 
One among Heav’n’s bright array— 
In the golden temples dwelt 
Of the azure skies—and knelt: 
Now is banish’d, now is bound 
In the dungeon dark, profound ! 
Chorus. And there he remains 
In eternal pains ; 
Oh, what a fall—oh, what a fall! 
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Semi- Chorus. 

He who once possess’d a throne, 

Less than none save God’s alone, 

While, with impious pride disdaining 

Less to be, one greater reigning, 

He aspired to be the first, 

And to challenge Heaven durst, 
Chorus. Now sees, in his fall, 

Set above him all— 
Above him all—above him all! 


Semi-Chorus. 
Oh how great has been his fall, 
Spirit most ethereal ! 
Radiant once with light divine, 
Prince of all the stars that shine ; 
Glory that stood in the East, 
All thy splendor now hath ceas’d ! 
Chorus. Thou star of the fallen, 
How low art thou fallen! 
How chang’d from us—how chang’d from us! 





Semi-Chorus. 


So doth Lucifer adorn 

With his lamp the dappled morn, 

Herald of the mighty Sun; 

Then is seen, at twilight dun, 

Chang’d i me—an alter’d star, 

Leading on Nicht’s ble car: 
Chorus. And gloomily thus 


Makes, as Hesperus, 


His exodus—his exodus ! 


» i-Chorus. 

Why, on thy destruction bent, 

Wilt thou not to God repent? 

And when evil’s cup runs o’er, 

Vainly would’st thou seek for more ? 

Is itnot that thou would’st be 

Him who sole created thee? 
Chorus. Vainly, vainly dost thou fight; 


Who can stem Jehovah’s might? 


The rest of the Chorus we shall not extract. It concludes 
the first act. In the translation of it, we have arranged it to 
suit our own fancy. The following are the interpolations 
by Lauder, according to Newton: we have omitted them in 


our translation : 


Quidni? quum gravior orcus sub pedibus tremit. 


i 


And lakes of living sulphur always flow, 
‘ } - 
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Which is not to be found in Milton. The only passages at 
all corresponding, are these : 


_——_ and a fi ry de luce, fed 


With ever-burning sulphur unconsum’e. B. 1, v. 69 





And in the description of Pandemonium : 


Th’ ascending pile 


Stood fix’d her stately h« hth, and straight the doors, 
Opening their brazen folds, di r wid 
Within, her ample spaces. V. 122. 

—_—_—_—— Nam, me ‘ 

Regnare dignum est bitu, etsi in Tartaro: 


Alto preesse Tartaro siquidem juvat, 
Celis quam If ipsis servi obire munia. 
Milton translated into Latin verbatim. There are a few 
other passages in Paradise Lost, which might here be ad- 
duced in proof of Milton’s having legitimately availed himself 
of a hint or two from Grotius. Satan, in Grotius, mentions 
the “plains of Auran” and Eden as stretching far her form o1 
line 
Joconda sancti forma se latissumé 
Distendit horti :——— 


and Milton says: 


——_—$ —_——. Eden stretch’d her line 
From Auran eastward, &ce B. 4, v. 210. 
GROTIUS.—Que< que vi arbor, aut gcustus juv: 
( nvenit 
Mitton.—All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste; v. 217 


We pass over t] rest of the ck scription of Paradise, in 
which there are feature resemblance; but too general 
and common to the subject to be original with one writer 
more than another. Grotius’ Satan expresses himself in as 
haughty language, and vents his indignation at the favour 
shown to man in as bitter words, as Milton’s: but we can- 
not produce any passages from the two authors exactly 
concurring in idea and expression. In the sixth book, Mil- 
ton says of Spirits: 


All heart they live, all hea 1 eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all se - ey please, 
They limb themsely nd colour pe or si 


A sume, as likes them Dest, nauense or rare. V. dU 





\ 
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Newton has a note on the first part of this description— 
that it is expressed very much like Pliny’s account of God. 
Quisquis est Deus, si modo est alius, et quacunque in parte, 
totus est sensus, totus visus, totus auditus, totus anime, totus 
animi, totus sul. The latter part reads not unlike the last 


lines in the version of Grotius : 


a oY 


No hand touch to perceive the 
The sense detects in th no b | 
The Ir JMmmate! i ¢ nce | 
What other | es that they pl ime, 
And thus reveal themsel\ to apprenh¢e mn 
l > 7 ° 
Compare, too, t following 
Grotivus.—The serpent be prest tive 
Whos« I re in craft! 
’Tis meet that the Arch Sj l'reachery 
Dh KE f ent ! ning beas 
Vi \.—_—_- —- = 
T P Nery ; the field. 
Him, afte ebate f ‘ 
Of thou t evolv’d, | final tence chose— 
Fit ve 3séi, Hittest imy lraud n whom 
To ent B I, V. OD 


Our limits forbid our extracting any more from the Latin. 
We therefore refer the reader, who may be curious to com- 
pare our translation with it, to the Gentleman’s Magazin 
tor 1747, if he is in p yssession of no better source of infor- 
mation 


The Day again 
t - of ru 


bre f ng the darkness— 
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Describes an equal circle in its orbit! 
The Stars, obedient to the laws assign’d 
> a sh, 4) 


B their cre I WW nh wel nfl ence 
I'emper the seasons of the year: the Sun 
Sheds licht from his resplendent locks, 


And leading forth her qu e of thousand Stars, 
The Moon d pels the sl LOW of the Night. 
The rcred V es of tl eav’nly pheres 
Proclaim | handy-work, and all the Stars 

Clan their hands. dancin keep merry time 
lo the Vul if ure their | irmony : 

‘his world so clori , alone, 

i> ; eg f »1 to wo} | | obev 

The creat Creator o t rs, nor lets us 
Cline to the earth. but te us away 

Unto those loftier realr nd infinite, 

And lead to the Mind’s first cause, and hon 


THE ANGEL. 
Oh! bless’d of creatures, thou, within whose soul 
The noble image of the great God shines ; 


And unto whom is giv’n that which, itself, 


Alone, is best of gifts, and greatest good, 

| e& use { ré mw t} ense of God! 

i 1: be ! I excellest 

est of all e rocks, 

fon Almighty hand 
e th : t ‘* 1 move Dut first 


[he parent ‘ V t motion, life: 

The trees, which thou behold’st, put forth their leaves, 
And bear their fruit; they grow in years, and then 
Linger with age unti : , 


vovr 


taway 


Yet plants enjoy no ple re, feel no pain. 


he { ‘ he t that cleave the air 
, 

See co ice iil sounds, 

And car til ! nd by the taste 

Approve their food, t] ense of touch 

| y how to shun- 

Wi t ( y eek—impell’d 

I { il A t th y to guide 

4 | ! I 

\ tua discourse 

\ I it G Ae 

: = 

i Ll ori ul heir OLISS 

mm 1 os oF 

i thee { ( Oliv il 

i ort LW 

God will ng his Glory 

Should kes if com ! Iments, and ordain’d 
‘ Re arth } 

His will thu it ti 1 earth be Ll 

-_ 
benelicel r we e] nimseu. 
i ere 7 ‘ v 











And voing down, ¢ 
All things are 
Will have no e1 
And end of all 1) 
Thousands of ag 
All thing h 
Wat nes wit 


In no mate 
And to no plac 
Bounds and 
The fountain 
Omninpot ‘ nre 
Li] 1} 


} Hel p 
mn ' 

lo the 
A 1} +) 
iil til 
Immov e, ¢ 


Who with a 
Next, fr 





fill ow 


omit t! re 


It would 
noth. We 


tween Adam and Eve in 


ception of a few particular 


only remaining fragmen 
possessed through 


have becom 


| | } . 
eighth bo S or bar: 


together similar s 
avery few except 


in a 


but accumulated pon it 


it by the vigor and majesty 


hese presumed except 
ira luding the pal icu 
parts of the trage 


addresses the Angel : 
Deign to descend 1 


What may no | pm rl 
How first began this ] 


Milton’s 


present: 


ind judging only from the 
idamus exul, Milton has tr 
the rest, without any servile « 





dre nius 
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Unto him 
he hath no beginnin 


mwicave 


Som 


‘ 
> 


mself 
‘ G 
| 
A 
) a Y transiate more at 
} | 
Iu ( ue, and also thnat be- 
h 1e act, which, with the ex- 
) ( Ci ( Ise where. are the 


which we ar 


ium of the mis¢ ny where we 

In the seventh and 

} i Adam converse 

| age, however, is, with 

ren two authors 

iew we have had of the 

rt of his subject, like 

nce upon any one work, 

\ i sources, and ennobled 

i e and sublime venus. 

r to notic 

ier, from oth- 

evel book, Adam thu 
r in 
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All space, the ambient air wide interfus’d, 
Embracing round this florid earth-——” _p. 85. 
We can scarcely pronounce this an imitation—yet Gro- 
tius, Act II, has language very similar : ‘ 





Age! si vacabit (scire nam perfectius 

Que facta fuerint, ante me factum potes) 
Narra petenti, quomodo, quoque ordine, 
I'am magna numeris machina impleta est suis. \ 


(I prithee, if thy time permits, r late 
full knowledge of all things 
interior to me) 


(For thou must have 
Which have been made ¢ 
Relate, for I am curious t 
The mode and ft] 


Which fill and move this complex, vast machine.) 


} 
) KI 


order of the wondrous motions 


And the Angel then describes the creation out of chaos. So 
in Milton: but the subjects are treated differently. 

There is aslight resemblance between the following in the 
eighth book, and the passage translated in the second act: 


Miron. “To whom thus Raphael answer’d, heav’nly, meek. 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent; for God on thet 
Abundantly his gifts hath also pour’d 
Inward and outward both, | mage fair:” v. 220 





! ] 


Grott Oh, bless’d of creatures! thou, within whose soul 
The noble image ol the great God:-shines ; we. 


Interpolation, according to Newton: Mi 


Innominata queque nominibus suis, 
Libet vocare propriis vocabulis. 
Mitron. “Things by their names I call, tho’ yet unnam’d.’ 


Another: 


Acr. Ill. Terrestris orbis rector! & princeps freti ! 


Celi solique soboles ! 





Miron. “Otispring of heaven and earth! and all earth’s lord !” 


ACT IV. 

Quod illum animal, tramite obliquo means, 
Ad me volutum flexili serpit via ? 
Sibila retorquet ora, setosum caput, 
rifidamque linguam vibrat: li ardent duo, 
4 wrbunculor » luce cert fps hy i. 
ldrecta Ce) ria SUy"s il f ( itet 
Pectus SUPeTVIS 2 CETUS Yicil otis 

/ / 


suiuantur orbes: tortiles spire micant 
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Regina mundi! Eademque interitus inscia! 
Cunctis colenda! 
Daughter of God and man! queen of the world! 


immortal, and to be ador’d of all !) 


Milton: 
“Dauchter of God and man, immortal Eve,” b. 9, v. 291 
“mpre ss of this fair world, resple ndent Eve,” v. 568. 


‘Sovran of ere alures, unlve rsal Dame,” Vv. 6] 2. 


Interpolation: 


KR nis etenim omnino paritas exigit, 
» bruta qu I » he ta ey loquen 
| homine, q ante, te fieri Deam 


‘That ye shall be a (TOUS, I 
Internal man, is but proportion meet: 
{ 


| f bi ite, hur in; ¥y ol hum » LOC 


The following, from Act 5th, from its striking resemblance 
to the passage quoted in the Paradise Lost, we might be 
apprehensive was also interpolated by Lauder ; but Newton 
ly mentions as such the last line. It is not surpassed by 

be really from Grotius : 


Per sancta thalami sacra, per jus nominis 
Quodcumque nostri ve me natam vocas, 

Ex te creatam: sive communi patre 

Ort , Sororem: sive potius conjugem: 

( um, oro, dulci luminis jubare tut 

\ e reli was: nune tuo au. io est opus, 

( versa sors est Unicum lapsa mihi 

/ lamen, unam spem gravi adflicte malo 

le mihi reserva, dum licé ; mortalium 

\ toti Dole ; pereat unius nece 

T i Hail Te i fa, quo rada j aul @vum eriga 
(By wedlock’s sacred ties—by that dear name, 


W hate’er it be, thou lov’st to call me by — 

1) rhter, because out of thy flesh I sprang— 
Or sister, since we have a common father— 
Or fonder wife—ah! I entreat, conjure thee, 
Do not desert me: oh! bereave me not 
The light of those sweet eyes, now, when I need 
[hy h ny extreme adversity: 
For my sake live—thou art my only strength 
Chat props me falling; in this deep affliction 

ly only hope—oh ! live then, whilst thou may’st 


Nor by thy death annihil mankind. ) 








is 
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Milton : 


“Rorsake me not thus, Adam, witni Heaven 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceiv’d: thy suppliant 


I beg, and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
hy counsel in this utte 

My only strength and stay: forlorn of thee, 


Whither shall I betake 1 where subsist? B. 9, v. 914. 


Although at the expense of extending our remarks and 
quotations farther than we originally contemplated, we can- 
not, in justice to our theme, forbear a brief notice of a few 
other modern authors from whom Milton is supposed, with 
more or less of an impeachm« nt of his originality, to have 
taken much of what has been usually considered exceilent 

J 


in his design, and in the treatment of his subject, and ordi- 
narily attributed solely to the magnificence of his genius, 
and his own unaided powers of invention. In a late number 
of Blackwood, we have introduced to us in the lists of this 


’ } 


discussion, another modern-antique adventurer upon the sa- 


) 
i 


cred field—an unknown knight of the sable plume, who, af- 
ter long years of imprisonment, appears to cross a lance 
with Milton, in order to recover some of his armour which 
he accuses him of havin: 


ta 


stolen, and revenge himself for the 
indignity so | ng put upon him. Mr. Guizot, in his lectures 
on civilization in France, it seems, has stated a question as 
to the originality of Paradise Lost, and discovered in the 
person of one Alcimus Eedicius Avitus, a bishop of Vienna, 
inthe year 490, known in the Roman Catholic Calendar as 


Saint Avitus, a French Milton who, says our informant, 


“chose the same identical subject, and in many respects 
treated it in precisely the same way.” Saint Avitus’ three 
poems (which are considered im fact but one) are De Ori- 


gine Mundi, in 325 verses—De Originali Peccato, in 423 
verses—and De Sententia Dei, in 435 verses. The names 


of these poems, we are told, express the very argument of 
the Paradise Lost,—the beginning of the world—the first 
sin—and the judgment of God iccording to the three 
opening lines —“Of Man’s first disobedience,” et 

The following extract from the article, discloses the me- 
thod adopted by the critic in handling the subject : 


“In the comparison we aré ing to in i ve shall take M. Gui 
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i I 
Dives silva tremit f . c hore lubri, 
Qul sparsus terris suaves dispel t odore 
Slice fom perspicuo respiendel gvurgite, surgit 
l‘alis in argento non fulget cratia. talam 
Nec cristalla dabunt n lo de fi icem. 


Margine riparum vivide micuere lap 





Et quas miratur mundi jactant rel 

Illic Sara jiacent Val dant arva colore 

iit turali campos diade1 e pingul 
Eductum leni fontis de vertice lumen 
Quatuor in jJargos confestini scinditur amnes, 
Kuphratem Ti rinque vocant, qu te certo 
Longa sagittileris faciunt confinia Parthi 


Dictatura suam ¢ ib tempore, terram! 


Here follow some specimens of ‘Trapp’s translation of a 
few of the corresponding passages culled from Milton: 


: ; : ; ; em 

Quatuor in fluvios divis@, multaque regna 

Diy 1 fama celeb L pererrant 

Ac multum re nem ic g emorare necessum 

Non erit, at potiu fort cere possit 

Sapphiri e fonte at tr i « pantibus undis 

Gremmas per nitidas revoluti, at uream arenam 

Errore impliciti su pendenti br 

Nectare fluxerunt rivi———” 

‘Talis erat locus hic ru , grataque sede 

Asp ctu vario, \ flev« | tes 

Ba lsama et el ctr boresq ( ce nm 

Fulserunt alii aurati et hile, fructus 

Pendebant (hic Hesperidu it fabula vera 

mi vera hic tantum,) et t ima poma. 
Bring the Latin Paradise Lost and the Latin Origo Mundi 


together, the critic remarks, and the former would be 
thought a miserable imitation, Ar he finds a closer re 
semblance between Milton and the Bishop, in the translation 
which he gives of Avitus, than between Trapp and Milton; 
with the exec ption of the lines on th Phoenix, which he 
tells us is “itself a Miltonic image, and very Miltonically 


“Here Cinnamon (Sal St 
Grows wild, which by the wondrous bird is sought 
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When in her burned nest, with birthful death 
Dying, she springs successor of herself, 

Nor pleased to be once born like common things, 
Her aged body to fresh youth returns, 

Hence dropping odorous balm in copious flux, 

The trunk flows on unceasing. If, perchance, 

A light wind with soft breath the branches move. 
Then at the gentle whisper the wood trembles 
Rich in its leaves, and the salubrious flowers 
Which, scattered o’er the ground, their sweets dispense 
Here rises a fresh fountain shining clear, 

Brighter than silver, or the ice congealed 

To crystal. On the river’s banks there shone 
Emeralds; and what the boasting world calls gems 
Are here but rocks ; and give the fields tresh hues, 
And bind with natural diadem the plain ; 

From the smooth fountain-head drawn forth, a stream 
In four large rivers soon divides, since named 
Euphrates and great Tigris, which with bounds, 
Give limits to the arrowy Parthian’s realm. 

ane tird, . .« « « « « Niles called. 

The noblest—for its fountain-head untraced— 

Of rivers; which through Egypt gently runs 
Enriching at fixed times its favored land.” 


Par parenthese, the author of the article on Guizot and 
Milton might have exerted a little more care in his transla- 
tion; and although we make no pretensions to more schol- 
arship on our part, we venture to notice.a defect or two in 
his version of the Bishop. It would have been as well to 
have given the word vivax its true and characteristic mean- 
ing, instead of translating it wondrous. Though dives gov- 
erns the ablative case, the wood does not tremble rich in its 
leaves and flowers; but the rich wood trembles in its leaves 
and flowers, which, scattered o'er the ground, their sweets dis- 
pe nse. Tremit refers more properly than dives here to the 
ablative, (et corde et genibus tremit.—Hor. Ode 28 ;) trem- 
bling in the breeze, the leaves and flowers are scattered, ete. 
We have heard of an arrowy shower and of an arrowy 
stream; but do not think we ever heard of an arrowy In- 
dian, though it might do, meaning an Indian as straight as 
an arrow. or one fastened to the stake in the chunk-yard, 
shot all over with arrows; and in the latter case, the Latin 
word sagitteferis would apply, perhaps, as well as to a por- 
cupine, (pecus sagittefera ;) but not to the Indian or Parthian, 
armed with bow and arrow, could it be taken in such a sense, 
which is the one the translator adopts here. 
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The commencement of the next line in the Latin is in- 
volved in some obscurity, which our translator has not at- 
tempted, as he should have done, to clear up, but seems to 
have taken for granted was purposely introduced in order 
to adapt the verse to the sense, and which beauty, if such it 
be, he has with great felicity improved upon; for what 
could more elegantly express to the imagination the untraced 
sources of the Nile, than the eloquent hiatus immediately 
followed by Nilus? Unfortunately, however, for the credit 
we might otherwise have given him for so brilliant a con- 

it, the misprint of the words im lieecon latio admits of too 

an interpretation. We would suggest as the proper 


ing oO] the Lalit 


Tertius indigne latino qui n 
Dicitur.— 


The extract above given, is from the poem called Origo 
Vundi. The writer thus comments on the next, from the 
Originali Peccato, where St. Avitus has drawn the charac- 
ter of Satan with those sublime traits, the conception of 
which has been looked upon as the grandest effort of Mil- 


ton’s genius: 


The great triumph of Milton’s g ; consisted in investing Satan 
1. kind of moral grand , derived from indomitable resolution 
| depraved ambition; he pr es in him some traces of his ori 
ginal brightness, and shows u the | and guilty demon, no less 
than an archangel ruined. { we nsider the ordinary and legenda 
stories that were current in the day f Avitus, of the enemy of 
nkind: of his cloven hoof. and horns, and tail; we shall look with 
hich could rise above 
puerilities, and invest haracter of Satan with the moral 
sublime interest of a bold and cruel, yet suffering and repining 
Spirit, We do not maintain that the Satan of Avitus is equal in 
grandeur or power to the noble creation of Milton; yet we think the 
reader will not deny, that though the execution may be inferior, the 
ronception of the character by the two poets is, in many respects, the 
ime. In both, the arch-enemy is represented as feeling his own lot 
embittered by the sight of our first parents’ happiness, and in both 
the horrid satisfaction resulting ! 1 their ruin alleviates the agonies 
f his own remorse and suffering 


re admiration on the intellectual power w 


‘Videt ut Iste novos ho 
Ducere felicem nullo « 
4ece sub acce pt 1, dor 
Subjectis que frul 


Sommovit subitum Ze 
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Vicinus tune forte fuit quo conc! lit alto 

Lapsus, et innexam traxit per prona catervam, 
Hoe redolen 3, CAaSUMG UC pre mens sub corde recentem 
Plus doluit periisse sibi, quod possidet alter. 

Tum mixtus cum felle pudor; sic pectore questu 
Explicat et tali suspiria voce relaxat. 

Pro dolor! hoc nobis subitum consurgere plasma, 
Invisumque genus nostra crevisse ruina 

Me celsum virtus habuit; nunc ecce reject 

Pellor, et angelico limus succedit honori. 

Celum Terra tenet; vili compage levata 

Regnat humus—nobisque perit translata potesta 
Nec tamen in totum periit, pars magna retentat 

Vim propriam, summeeque « 

Nec diflerre juvat; jam nune certamine blando 


1 
ult, virtute nocenal. 


Congrediar, dum prima salus, experta nec ullo 
Si plicit : ignara dolos, ad teia pavebit ; 
Ky; ius soli capientur fraude, priisquam 


Hecundam mittant, eterna in secula, prolem 





[mmortalé nihil terra prodixe sinendum est— 
i ns en pere it—< L} t 3 dk lectio vict 

> 1 mortis erlt—} riat discrimina leti 

Vite principium! cuncti feriantur in uno! 
Non iaciet vivum radix occisa cacumen. 
Hee mihi dejecto idem sol restant, 

s nequeo clau is iterum conscendere celos 


His queeque claudentur; leviu cecidisse putandum ¢ i 








Si nova perdatur simili substantia casu 
Sit comes excidii! sul t consortia pene 
Kt qu $ preevidt ) nobiscum dividat ignes ! ’* 


When he saw those new « ng a life of untroubled happi 


1ess in their quiet seat under the law which they had received, and serving 
Lord of the Universe, and enjoying all things subjected to them am 
as rK O| je ou en vapor, and his burning 
*ruel fi H W t ent, by which he was ov 
1 agg low! | multitudes attached to him. Grieving 
i meditatil is re t mish t vexed him more to have los 
iuse another was 1 in possession ~ Shame mingled with his wrat 
in ng thus lament in his heart, he gives vent to | vhs in words 
O grief! that this su n creation should rise before us, and t 
h race be elevate ir ru In aven I was virtuous; but! 
I am now rejected. ( le s to al ic honor, and earth obtains 
iven,—clay, cast in vile mould, 1 eigns, and owr power, given 
o them, has peris} not entirely ; it perished ; a great part y 
remains, while v lave the power to injure. Nor will | delay, but ent 
tantly on tl ! itest, while their first safety and their inex} 
sim plicit e tne! to m ttacks ; and th *y will be better 
1 while vet al fore iey | civen birth to an immortal 
ing. Nothing immort 1ust be suff » issue from the earth. TI! 
1ce must perish at its irce, and the conquest of the chief will be the seed 
Let tl f lif { iuse of the pains of death. Let 
t one Dest root, and the plant will dis 
l eonsolation remau i mn my tall. that. 1f heaven 1 unattainabl 
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“ ‘Here,’ says M. Guizot, ‘the superiority of Milton is great. He 
gives Satan sentiments which are more elevated, more impassioned, 
more complex, (too complex, perhaps,) and his languagetis a great 
deal more eloquent.’ This criticism is undeniably just, so far as the 
elevation and passion olf the sentiments are concerned ; but the short 
parenthesis, the too complex, perhaps, points out the great defect of 
the passage. In Milton, the arch-fiend talks in a style of bitter irony, 
which we cannot help thinking is not at any time the proper charac- 
teristic of a soliloquy, and still less in this particular instance. The 
contending emotions that seem to agitate him, appear to us to hu- 
manize his character too much, and we are more inclined to agree 
with the latter part of M. Guizot’s verdict, where he says, “The sim- 
ple energy and dreadful concentration of the Satan of St. Avitus, 
have a very powertul eflect.’ ” 





The critic considers equally triumphant for the Bishop, 
the comparison of bis Eve in the Sententia Det with that of 
Milton in the Paradise Lost 


“In Avitus, the accusations of Adam are directed against the Cre- 





r who had doomed him to such a fate. In Milton, we all know 
that, like the majority of his married descendants, he vents all his in- 
uwenauon on his helple 8S wile. Hear the Saint: 

“When thus he was condemn’d, and his great crime, 
Justice disclos’d severe, and without shield, 
To prayer he fell not, nor for pardon sued. 
Curses he shed and tears, nor aim’d to soothe 
With suppliant breath the punishment deserv’d ;— 
Though wretched, for no pity did he ask,— 
Sut on himself relying, and his pride 
In great words finding issue, thus he spake, 
F Obdurate,—‘It was then for this thou gav’st 
This woman my companion! She, subdued, 
Me hath subdued to follow evil deed; 
Herself experienced of the fatal fruit, 
9 Me hath she ter ipte d to partake The source 
She of this evil—she the mother of crime.— 
I but too trusting. Tyrant! ’twas thysell 
S Who taught’st me to believe her glozing words. 
. Giving her me in marriage, and that bond 
With such delights endearing. Oh how blest 
‘ If life, as given me first, lonely and sweet, 
2 Had ever lonely endur’d, had I ne’er known 
The ties of such a union, never known 
The yoke of such a fatal partners ip.’ 
“When the great Maker heard these angry words 
fi Of our first parent, thus, with voice severe, 
, to me, on them also it will be will tigate my own sufferings, 
Fi if this new creature perishes | s loom. Be it, then, the companion 
rf of my ruin, and share my punishment, and divide with me the fires which 


I foresee 


9 
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Eve he address’d—* Wherefore, when thou did’st fall, 
Thy miserable partner to like fall 
Hast thou inclined ? Oh, woman of great guile! 
Wherefore, with thy sole ruin not content, 
Did’st thou man’s loftier reason {rom its throne 
Drag pitiless down ?? 

“She, fill’d with horrent shame, 
Her cheek with blush remorseful overspread, 
Cast on the Serpent all the blame, and sigh’d— 
‘He tempted me, and trusting to his words, 
I touch’d the fruit forbidden—touch’d and ate.” 


This is well and Miltonically expressed ; and the reader 
may compare the passage with the well known one from 
Paradise Lost. We conclude this brief notice of St. Avitus 
with the reviewer’s remarks: 


“It is likely enough that these may be nothing more than coinei- 
dences,—though a coincidence is generally rather an unlucky event 
to the individual who stumbles on itlast. M. Guizot does not openly 
accuse Milton of imitation ; he merely hints that Térudition, a la 
classique et theologique de Milton étoit grande,” and remi far, us 

it the poems of Avitus were published at the commencement of the 

ixteenth century. ‘Mais peu importe,’ he adds, ‘a sa gloire, qu'il 
les ait ou non connus; il était de ceux qui imitent quand i! leur plait, 
car ils inventent quand ils veulent, et ils inventent méme en imitant.’ 
But in spite of this flourish, Milton has virtually been accused of theft. 
You have heard the evidence, and no defence has been made on the 
other side. How say you, then, gentlemen of the jury? Is the ac- 
cused guilty or not guilty? We leave you to consider your verdict.” 


Hayley, in his Conjectures on the Origin of the Paradise 
Lost, introduces us into a new field of inquiry; and were the 
question simply as to whence Milton drew the leading hints 
of his poem, we should find ourselves abandoning our former 
grounds, perhaps, and deciding for other germs that equally 
abound in the field of Italian literature. It was Voltaire’s 
opinion, who, while studying in England, occupied himself 
with this subject, that Milton took his first hint from an Ital- 
jan — called Adamo, the performance of one Andreini, 
a player or stroller, which he saw at Florence, while travel- 
ling in italy. 

“The —_ ct of the play [we quote his words] was the fall of Man; 
the actors, God, the Devils, the Angels, Adam. Eve, the Serpent, 
Death, and the seven mortal sins: that topic, so improper for a dra- 
ma, but so suitable to the absurd genius of the Italian stage, (as it was 
at that time,) was handled in a manner entirely conform: ible to the 


extravagance of the design. The scene opens with a chorus of At- 
gels, and a Cherubim thus speaks for the rest: ‘Let the rainbow be 
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the fiddle-stick of the fiddle of the heavens! let the planets be the 
notes of our music! let time beat carefully the measure, and the 
winds make the sharps,’ &c. Thus the play begins, and @very scene 
rises above the last in profusion of impertinence.” 


Johnson calls this report of Voltaire a wild and unauthor- 
ized story ; but Hayley has thought Andreini so worthy of 
notice, as to translate his preface and some of the scenes of 
his play, and is of opinion that Milton's fancy caught fire 
from that spirited, though irregular and fantastic composi 
tion—and that it proved, in his ardent and fertile mind, the 
seed of Paradise Lost. This is probable enough, and on 
comparing the analysis or plan of Andreini with Milton’s 
sketches and portions of the Paradise Lost, what Hayley 
remarks seems well founded, that 


“Adam now reigned in his fancy, not immediately as the subject of 
an epic poem, but as a capital personage in the plan of a dramatic 
composition, that instead of being formed on the narrow ground of 
Grotius, in his Adamus exul, allowed a wider range to the fancy, and 
included allegorical characters, like the Adamo of Andreini.” 


The characters in the latter are— 
God the Father. The Flesh 
Chorus of Seraphim, Cherubim 9 Famine 
and Angels. § Labour. 
The Archangel Michael. Despair. 
Adam. Death. 
Eve. Vain Glory. 
A Cherub, the guardian of Adam. Serpent. 
Lucifer. Volano, an infernal messenger. 
Satan. Chorus of Phantoms. 
Beelzebub. Chorus of fiery, airy, aquatic and 
The seven mortal sins. infernal Spirits. 


The World. 


We refer the reader to Hayley for further information, 
and devote the little space we have to but two extracts from 
this comedy. ‘The first to show that there is more poetry 
inthe lines which Voltaire so ludicrously translated than 
we should have supposed. Milton might not have slighted 
a performance which began thus, with the accompaniments. 
perhaps, of fine Italian music : 


Choro DPA eli cantanti la Gloria Di Dio 
A la lira del ciel tris | 
Corde le ster ‘ note le ell 


Sien le pau ce 1 s0sp ire nove 


FE’! tempo 1 tempi a misurar non parce; && 
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The next, from the dialogue between Adam and Eve, will 
strike the reader as a counterpart to those beautiful lines in 
the fourth book of Paradise Lost, where Eve addresses 
Adam, and which he must remember. We give it in the 
translation: 

“EVE. 
“Behold, then, I am seated; 
How I| rejoice in viewing, not alone, 
These flow’rs, these herbs, these high and gracetul plants, 
But Adam, more my lover, 
Thou, thou art he, by whom the meadows seem 
More beautiful to me, 
The fruit more blooming, and the streams more clear.” 


Hayley mentions several other Italian compositions, some 
of which Milton may very likely have availed himself of, 
considering his partiality to Italian literature, and the influ- 
ence which his visit to Italy, where his imagination must 
have been impressed by the master delineations of sacred 
subjects, might have had in awakening his enthusiasm, and 
gradually diverting his ideas from Arthur to Adam. 

“Dr. Pearce has said, in the preface to his review of Milton’s text, 
that he was informed an Italian tragedy existed, entitled /1 Paradiso 
Perso, Paradise Lost; but, ina very extensive research, I can discoy 
er nosuch performance. There is, indeed, another Italian drama on 
the subject, which I have not seen, entitled Adamo Caduto, tragedia 
sacra; but this was not printed until 1647, some years after the re- 
turn of our poet from the Continent.” * 


He mentions besides: La Battaglia Celeste tra Michele e 
Lucifero, di Antonio Alfani, Palermitano. Palermo, 1568. 
Quarto.—Dell Adamo di Giovanni Soranzo, i due primi li- 
bri. Geneva, 1604. Duodecimo.—La Scena Tragica d- 
Adamo ed Eva, Estratta dalli primi tre capi della Sacra Ge- 
nesi, e ridotta a significato Morale da Troilo Lancetta, 
Benacense. Venetia, 1644. 

There is certainly something remarkable in the coinci- 
dence which Hayley relates of the latter work. The au- 
thor, in his address to the reader, s: ys: 

“One night I dreampt that Moses explained to me the mystery, al- 
most in these words: ‘God reveals himself to man by the interven- 
tion of reason, and thus infallibly ordains that reason, while she sup- 
ports her sovereignty over the sensual inclinations in man, and pre- 
serves the apple of his heart from licentious appetites, in reward ol 


*P, 256 
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his just obedience transforms the world into Paradise.’ Ofthis were 
] to speak, assuredly I might form an heroic poem worthy of demi- 
gods.” 

“It strikes me as possible,” remarks Hayley, “that these last words, 
assigned to Moses in his vision by Troilo Lancetta, might operate on 
the mind of Milton like the question of Ellwood, and prove, in his 
pro! lific fancy, a kind of ent gralt on the idea _he derived from An- 
dreini, and the germ of his gr st production.” “Let me, therefore, 
be allowed to advance, as a "" sumptive proof of Milton’s having 
seen the work of Lancetta, that he makes a similar use of Moses, and 


introduces him to speak a prologue in the sketch of his various plans 


for an allegorical drama.” * 

The Angeleida of Er ismo Valvasone, printed at Venice 
in 1590, consisting of three cantos on the War of Heaven, 
of which he savs several passages induce him to think that 
Milton was familiar with the work; and transcribes the 
verses, in which the Italian poet, with Milton, assigns to the 
infernal powers the invention of artillery 


Di salnitro, e di zolfo 
Chiude altro in ferr 
Dietro col foco, e in fi 
Onde fragoso tuon subito scocca: 

Scocca e lampeggia, e una palla volve, 
Al cui scontro ogni duro arde e tr 

Crud’ é 4 ssatta, ch’ imitar s’attent 
L’arme che *1 sommo Dio dal Ciel aventa 
L” Angelo rio, quando a concorrer sorst 
Di saper, di belezza, e di possanza 

Con l’eterno fattor, perche s’ 

Quell’arme non aver, ch’ ogni ar 

L’empio ordigno a compor l’animo torse 
Che ferir puo del toleore a sembianza: 
E con questo a’ di nostri horrido in terra 
Tiranno, arma di folgori ogni guerra. 


We now close our evidence upon the extent and manner 
of Milton’s imitations of these & nerally unknown modern 
Writers, and the originality, as far as thus affected, of the 
Paradise Lost. It might be ‘ebiwel much more ample by 
larther researches, perhaps, in the sdme field; and in order 
lobe complete upon the subject, should embrace all the 
hints, etc., and more direct approp riations, from Homer 
down to Tasso and Denis ; not omitting works of divinity, 
science, etc..—the more general knowledge which contriba- 
ted rich stores to feed, invigorate and expand the poet's 
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imagination. After all this, the result at which we should 
arrive would not, in our opinion, detract from the just fame 
of Milton. We might, perhaps, in forming a more enlight- 
ened estimation of his real merits, accord to his great poem 
less of that admiration which,even among the learned, it has 
received, rather as by prescription than by impartial and 
severe examination—admiration bestowed chiefly upon its 
great invention—the sublimity of imagination which made 
choice of such a great epic subject—and the original genius 
which conceived, and invested with such moral grandeur, 
the character of Satan—bestowed also, without stint or the 
slightest suspicion of the pre-existence of similar ideas and 
language, upon various excellences in the structure, and 
beauties in the delineation of its subordinate parts. But we 
would not, on this account, dispute its claim to be consider- 
ed among the noblest productions of the human mind,—a 
great, wonderful, and still an original work of genius. On 
the contrary, itis on this very account that we the more 
admire it as a work of art, and Jearn to appreciate the full 
extent—the vastness of Milton’s genius as an epic poet. 
Tasso, in his critical discourses, delivers a rule by which the 
originality of epic poets is to be judged : 

“Nuovo sara il poema, in cui nuova sara la testura de’ nodi, nuov 
le solutione, nuovi gli episodi, che per entro vi sono traposti, quan- 
tunque la materia fosse notissima, e dagli altri prima trattata ; perche 


la novita del poema si considera piutosto alla forma che alla mate- 
ria.” 


Milton, in the beautiful language of Dr. Channing, 


“Had not learned the superficial doctrine of a later day, that poe- 
try flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, and that imagination 
shapes its brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age ; and 
he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest it should oppress 
and smother his genius. He was conscious of that within him which 
could quicken all knowledge, and wield it with ease and might; 
which could give freshness to old truths, and harmony to discordant 
thoughts ; which could bind together, by living ties and mysterious 
affinities, the most remote discoveries, and rear fabrics of glory and 
beauty from the rude materials which other minds had collected.” 


In the words of another elegant native writer and scho- 
lar,— 
“His poetry is addressed to the learned. It bears upon every line 


of it the impress of vast erudition and consummate art. It is true, he 
is the greatest master of the sublime that any language has to boast 
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of—greater than Shakspeare—greater than Dante—greater than 
Homer. But it requires study and reflection, objects of comparison, 
und a competent familiarity with literature, to perceive the amazing 
magnitude of this glorious orb.” * 


The imagination—the poetic faculty—without something 
solid to support 1t—without nourishing materials to select 
from and assimilate, like a plant stimulated by the fervor of 
the sun, but suspended and rootless in a barren soil, may be 
promising in its precocity, but can bear no excellent or no- 
table fruits. “The genius of any single man,” observes Lord 
Bacon, “can no more equal learning, than a private purse 
hold way with the exchequer.” + We prefer the more ele- 
vated and comprehensive views of Dr. Channing in relation 
to poetry, as much more in conformity with the practical 
example of Milton, and encouraging to our intellectual pro- 
gress, than those of Mr. Macaulay in his essay on Milton, 
which lean to the materialism of art, and appear to us nar- 
row, disheartening, and not of a piece with the philosophy 
of his otherwise just and elegant critique. The former, 
agreeing with Milton’s estimate of poetry, and of poetical 
genius as “the most transcendent of all God’s gifts of intel- 
lect,” has asserted and depicted in glowing words the divine 


and everlasting empire of poetry. We quote one passage : 


“In an intellectual nature, framed for progress and for higher 
modes of being, there must be creative energies, powers of original 
and ever-growing thought; and poetry is the form in which these 
energies are chiefly manifested. It is the glorious prerogative of this 
art, that it ‘makes all things new’ for the gratification of a divine in- 
stinct. Itindeed finds its elements in what it actually sees and expe- 
riences, in the worlds of matter and mind, but it combines and blends 
these into new forms and according to new affinities; breaks down, 
if'we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of nature; imparts to 
material objects life, and sentiment, and emotion, and invests the 
mind with the powers and splendors of the outward creation; des 
cribes the surrounding universe in the colours which the passions 
throw over it, and depicts the soul in those modes of repose or agita- 
tion, of tenderness or sublime emotion, which manifest its thirst for a 
more powerful and joyful existence.” } 


This power of poetry to refine our views of life and hap- 
piness, is, in his opinion, more and more needed as society 


* Southern Review, volume 5th. Article on Lord Byron’s character and 


Writings. 
t De Augmentis Scientiarum 


! Channing’s Discourses, p. 7 
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advances. Mr. Macaulay, on the otier hand, thinks that, 
as civilization advances, poetry almost necessarily declines; 

“Therefore, though we admire those great works of imagination 
which have appeared in dark ages, we do not admire them the more 
because they have appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, we hold 
that the most wondertul and splendid proof of genius, is a great poem 

roduced in acivilized age. We cannot understand why those who 
believe in that most orthodox article of literary faith, that the earliest 
poets are generally the best, should wonder at the rule as if it were 
the exception. Surely, the uniformity of the phenomenon indicates 
a corresponding uniformity in the cause. The fact is, that common 
observers reason from the progress of the experimental sciences to 
that of the imitative arts.” * 


In our more humbie judgment, the laws of progress to- 
wards perfection in both, do not essentially difler: nor do 
we even concede that “language, the machine of the poet, 
is best fitted for his purpose in its rudes¢ state.” As an in- 
strument, it is certainly capable of improvement like the in- 
struments of the mathematician, the sculptor, or painter; 
and adapts itself to new forms of thought, sentiment and so- 
cial condition; as fitting now as ever, to convey the poet's 
sacred frenzy to the souls of men, and lend impressive tones 
to the delicious murmurs of his dreams. We may not be 
orthodox ; but we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
earliest poets are the best. We conceive that even Homer 
would not have been the poet he was, had he not found a 
language rich and refined enough to express himself in, and 
fables, incidents, etc., already invented to his hands,—had he 
not profited by the scattered productions, the first experi- 
mental efforts of the elder poets who no doubt existed. And 
if what chiefly characterizes poetry is passion, we do not 
think Byron will yield the palm to any of his predecessors. 
As long as ideal beauty, sentiment, feeling, exist as compo- 
nents of humanity, so long will the genius of poetry, stil 
young and fresh, spring anew, like the Pheenix from the fra- 
grant volumes which appear to constitute its funeral pyre, 
and infuse life and action into the dormant principles and 
sluggish motions of the coming new state of things; shec- 
ding the light of its inspiration upon the moral darkness 
around, or lending to the new demands of intellect the inex- 
haustible allurements of fiction, accompanied with the varied 
harmony of numbers. 


* Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. Milton—p. 20. 
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“Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it is immortal as the 
heart of man. If the labours of men of science should ever create any 
material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition and in the im- 
pressions which we habitually receive, the poet will sleep then no 
more than at present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the 
man of science, not only in those general indirect eflects, but he will 
be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, 
or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any up- 
on which it can be employed. Ifthe time should ever come when 
those things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under which 
they are contemplated by the followers of these respective sciences, 
shall be manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suf- 
fering beings—if the time should ever come when what is now cailed 
science, thus familiarized to m s] ready to put on, as it were, 
a form of flesh and blood, the poet wil ie! d hi livine spirit to aid the 
transfiguration, and will weleome the being thus produced as a dear 
and genuine inmate of the household of man.” 


rall be 


When Mr. Macaulay tells us, that the most striking char- 
acteristic of the poetry of Milton is the extreme remoteness 
of the associations, by means of which it acts on the read- 
er,—that its effect is produced, not so much by what it ex- 
presses, as by what it suggests,—that he electrifies the mind 
through conductors,—that he sketches, and leaves others to 
fill up the outline,—strikes the key-note, and expects his 
hearer to make out the melody ;—and, in speaking of the 
Allegro and the Penseroso, that “these poems differ from 
others, as ottar of roses differs from ordinary rose water, 
the close-packed essence from the thin diluted mixture, 
They are, indeed, not so much poems, as collections of hints, 
from each of which the reader is to make out a poem for 
himself,” ete.,—it is strange that it did not strike him that it 
was, most probably, to that very learning which he consi- 
ders a disadvantage to poetical genius, that Milton owed 
this excellence. Milton, under this view, appears to us to 
hold the place in poetry that Lord Bacon does in philoso- 
phy. ‘The poetry of Milton shadows forth the forms of the 
beautiful, and stimulates the imagination to fresh discoveries, 
as the philosophy of Bacon dives into the depths of nature, 
and sketches the outlines of the sciences and teaches the 
road to new truths. ‘The one may be said, as well as the 
other, to have left nothing to the idle and hasty vagaries of 
the imagination; but to have endeavored at real fruits 
through an intimate and steady acquaintance with the facts 


+ Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Appendix 2. Observations, et 
10 VOL. VI.—No. 1] 
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and collected experience of the beautiful and true in nature 
and art, and through the process of elaborate induction ; 
while both were devoutly inspired with a lofty sense of the 
nobleness of their respective aims, and animated forwards 
by a holy enthusiasm to the achievement of a great work, 
For thus Milton proposed to himself a work “not to be raised 
from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, 
or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor to be obtain- 
ed by the invocation of dame Memory and her siren daugh- 
ters, but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
Seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and 
purify the lips of whom he pleases.” * 

It is not good versification alone which constitutes poetry 
in its highest acceptation; yet Milton’s power lies very 
much in the force, beauty and simplicity of expression: by 
a judicious selection and location of words, by the spirit 
and harmony of his numbers, he could invest the same 
thoughts which, elsewhere tamely expressed, or wrapped 
up in the idiom of another language, would not strike us, 
with a vigorous freshness, a charm, and a sublimity, that 
they overpower us like an incantation. Even those passa- 
ges, it ias been remarked, which are litthke more than mere 
muster rolls of names, haunt the memory—the very names 
are charmed. Nor, as Dr. Channing observes, is this power 
over language to be ascribed to Milton’s musical ear. We 
believe, with him, that it belongs to the soul. We speak not 
of the faculty or art of mere versification,—the simple dis- 
position of words into smooth measures or rhythm, which 
gives pleasure to the ear but nothing beyond, and which 
belongs to the poetaster and rhymester; but of a power of 
the intellect—-a native gift of genius—that sublimity and 
force of the understanding which perceives at a glance the 
sympathies and harmonies between the impressions of sense 
and the conceptions of imagination,—that ardor and fire of 
the spirit, which infuses into words and periods a warmth 
that rouses into life the dormant sensibilities of the soul. 

We must now conclude our remarks, imperfect as they 
are. Wehad more to say on the subject, in connection 
with the two questions stated in the former portion of this 


* Milton’s Prose Writings, Vol. Ist, p. 148. 
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article ; also, in relation to the neglect of the commentators 
upon Milton, generally, in their editions, in omitting, to a 
considerable extent, reference to passages from modern wri- 
tings of various kinds, in which the evidences of Milton’s 
use of those works are fully as strong as, if not stronger in 
many instances than, those of his imitations from the ancient 
and modern classics ; but, for all which might be said on the 
first head, we refer the reader to Johnson’s Rambler, No. 
143, on the Criterions of Plagiarism ; and to Thomasius 
de plugto literario: and on the second, we commend to pe- 
rusal the critical remarks upon Prendeville’s Milton,in Black- 
wood, the last upon the list of our references. 


Arr. Il].—Les Burgraves; Trilogie. Par Vicror Hugo. 


Accorpixe to Victor Hugo’s predictions, with the Revo- 
lution of 1880 commenced a glorious era for dramatic poetry. 
The words of strife, “classic” and “romantic,” were swallow- 
ed up in the abyss of that year, as the epithets “Gluckist” 
and “Piccinist” in the gulf of 1789. Art remained, alone 
and firmly based ; the theatre conquered its liberty in the 
struggle for political freedom ; and pieces which the censor, 
at the Restoration, had buried alive, burst their cerements 
and came forth, scattering themselves over all the theatres of 
Paris, amid the delighted applause of the people. The spirit 
of renovation and reformation, which had been at work in 
history, poetry, philosophy, then made itself felt in the dra- 
ma. Art was free; a vast step had been taken from the 
past to the present age; the drama possessed a power it had 
never wielded, or even dreamed of, before ; what was once 
only a fresco painted on a dead wall, became a living and 
thrilling representation of passion, of soul,—in a word, of 
humanity. 

Our author, enraptured with the prospect opened to him, 
expects that with the hour shall also arise the man. The 
poethas to do with a great people, accustomed to great 
things ; why should not this propitious time, he asks, pro- 
duce one who shall be to Shakspeare what Napoleon was to 
Charlemagne? 
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Alas! this golden promise has not yet been realized. The 
liberty so lately acquired by art, and her new-born energies, 
have been employed not in building the splendid and endur- 
ing structure which was to tower above all the monuments 
of the early poetry of France, but in scattering abroad bril- 
liant fragments, or in piling together masses of different or- 
ders of architecture, without regard to harmony or taste. 
The tragic muse has, indeed, put off her “Athenian garment ;” 
but in exchange she wears the meretricious robe of a cour- 
tesan, and roams abroad with a disordered demeanor, such 
as may well shame her votaries for the license they have 
allowed her. 

In default of any adequate illustration of his theory, Victor 
Hugo offers us his drama of “Marion de Lorme,” a piece 
which, he acknowledges, would have been absolutely ban- 
ished from the theatre under the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons. “If this work,” he says, “had more exalted merit, it 
might be submitted to those who assert that the revolution 
of July has done injury to art.” We are far from venturing 
to affirm that art did suffer in the political shock; we can 
well conceive how the emancipation of opinion may work 
most favorably for literature ; but we cannot yield to Ma- 
rion de Lorme as much as the author claims for it. It is, 
indeed, a work of some power; but the utter confusfon of 
its morals, to say nothing of the grossness and exaggeration 
of the story, deprives it, in our judgment, of all title to 
praise. 

Our poet, in his own remarks upon the drama, shows us 
that he has a just conception of its design. In the loveliest 
production of art, he says,—in a poetic, passionate creation, 
invested in velvet and silk and gold, severe thought should 
exist, as the skeleton for the beautiful frame. The drama— 
as he aims to make it, as a man of genius can make it— 
“ought to give to the crowd a philosophy, to ideas a formu- 
la, to poctry its muscle and its life-blood, to those who think 
a disinterested exposition, to thirsty souls a beverage, to se- 
cret wounds a balm, to each a counsel, to all'a law.” 

We have good reason, then, to quarre! with M. Hugo, 
who apprehends so justly his truc mission, for presenting us 
with such a play. By arraying a profligate and abandoned 
woman in all the colors of loveliness. and presenting her as 
an ob; et for sympathy, he does violence to our sense of 
righi, and sins against his own philosophy. Marion de 
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Lorme is a historical character of infamous celebrity. She 
is first introduced in retirement, where, assuming the name 
of Marie, and pretending to be an innocent country maiden, 
she has won the affections of Didier, an honorable young 
man, who intends to make her his wife. Didier one evening 
rescues the Marquis de Saverny from assassins in the street, 
and conducts him to the apartments of Marie. The young 
noble has previously recognized her, and behaves with such 
a want of respect, that Didier resolves to challenge him. A 
royal edict is soon after proclaimed, making it a capital crime 
to engage in any duel: nevertheless, on their meeting, Didier 
and Saverny fight. They are discovered by the guard; 
Didier is taken prisoner, and his adversary escapes by pre- 
tending to be dead. Didier afterwards escapes from prison, 
and in company with Marion, appears in a company of 
strolling players; where he again meets Saverny, disguised 
as an officer of the regiment of Anjou, and learns from him, 
by means of a portrait, that his Marie and Marion de Lorme 
are the same person. In his horror at this discovery, the 
miserable young man betrays himself to Laffesmas, one of 
the officers of Cardinal Richelieu, and is again arrested. Sa- 
verny, having revealed his real name in the hope of saving 
his late enemy, is also seized; and both are remanded to 
prison. - The punishment of Marion is in the disgust exhibi- 
ted towards her by her former lover. In vain she and the 
uncle of Saverny entreat the pardon of Louis XILL, for the 
condemned. ‘The King afterwards grants their lives at the 
solicitation of his jester, who pleads that the young men are 
two excellent faleoners; but the order of mercy is revoked 
by the Cardinal, and the combatants are executed. Didier, 
in his last moments, forgives and embraces the wretched girl 
who has deceived him. 

This is but a meagre outline of the plot; and it must be 
acknowledged that the play is not wanting in spirit or dra- 
matic effect. Many of the characters are cleverly delinea- 
ted; Saverny. the gay, reckless, generous young noble, is 
admirable; the scenes are live ly, and the dialogue brief, 
pointed and abounding in wit. But the merit of the whole 
is marred by the character of the heroine. Not only is she 
excluded from sympathy by the vicious life she has previ- 
ously led, and for which she does not seem to feel any pro- 
per de ‘gree of compunc tion, but after the reader's interest is 
excited in her behalf by her sufferings, she is made to de- 
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scend to a depth in crime, which converts sympathy into 
disgust. Thus, instead of pathos, we are only presented, in 
the latter scenes, with what is painful and revolting. 
“Lucréce Borgia” and “Le Roi s’amuse,” are liable to ob- 
jections on the same score ; and in a more atrocious degree, 
“Marie Tudor,” is not much better ; and the drama publish. 
ed afew years since, entitled “Angelo,” which really pos. 
sesses much beauty and interest, is also spoiled by its immo- 
rality. The author, in this piece, has aimed, as he says, to 
represent different orders of men, and different states of 
women, by living types; and to paint, besides, a whole age, 
a whole climate, a whole people ; attempting, also, to illus- 
trate the influence of the Christian religion upon his repre- 
sentatives of society. The story is simple, and probably 
known to many of our readers. A poor widow, who sang 
songs in the public places at Brescia, chanced to incur the 
resentment of a senator by some lines in the verses she sang, 
offensive to the Signory of Venice. He ordered her to im- 
mediate execution, and she was seized by the guards on the 
spot. The senator had with him his daughter, a beautiful 
young girl. She was moved to compassion for the poor 
woman, and throwing herself at her father’s feet, entreated 
and obtained pardon for the culprit. The widow gave her 
crucifix to the child, in token of her gratitude. Some years 
afier, Catharina, the senator’s daughter, becomes the wile of 
the podesta of Padua, Angelo Malipieri. |The podesta ha: 
a mistress—the actress Thisbe, who is the daughter of the 
widow of Brescia. Both his mistress and his wife are 
enamoured of Rodolph, alias Ezzelino, who passes with An- 
gelo for Thisbe’s brother. By the agency of Homodei, a 
spy of the Council of Ten, Rodolph is introduced into the 
apartments of Catharina. ‘Thisbe follows them, in a trat- 
sport of jealous rage ; Rodolph, alarmed at the sound of foot- 
steps, conceals himself in the lady’s oratory; the actress 
pours out reproaches upon her terrified rival, and calls for 
the podesta. Catharina, in mortal fear, flies to her crucifix 
to pray for protection; Thisbe observes it, and discovers 
that her rival is the young girl who had once saved her mo- 
ther’s life. Filial affection triumphs over love; the actress 
sacrifices her resentment to the memory of her dead mo 
ther; and when Angelo appears, turns away his suspicion: 
by informing him that she had visited the palace at that late 
hour, to warn him of a conspiracy against his life. The 
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podesta, however, is next day informed by Homodei of the 
guilt of bis wife, and condemns her to death. He has al- 
ways hated her, he says, because a Malipieri must have some 
one tohate. By the counsel of Thisbe, he substitutes poison 
for the axe, and permits her to furnish a deadly liquor, given 
her by the Dean of St. Mark. The actress administers a 
sleeping potion instead of the poison; and conveys Catha- 
rina, under pretence of burial, to a place of safety, where 
she sends for Rodolph, and provides horses for their flight. 
The young man, believing his mistress murdered, stabs the 
actress ; Catharina awakes at the same moment; he asks by 
whom she has been saved, and the expiring Thisbe replies, 
“Par moi—pour toi!” This brief analysis of the piece 
may serve to show the interesting situations in which it 
abounds ; and, at the same time, the levelling of distinction 
between virtue and vice. It may be seen how completely, 
inthe catastrophe, the author has violated the principles 
which ought to regulate the construction of every literary 
work. 

“Hernani,” the earliest represented among the plays of M. 
Hugo, though not the first written, is free from the great 
fault we have mentioned, but spoiled by an exaggeration 
that amounts to the ludicrous. Its design is to exhibit the 
siern inflexibility of Castilian honor. Had it been written 
asa burlesque upon some modern notions of chivalry, it 
might have passed for a capital piece of sarcasm. Here we 
have a Spanish noble risking his own life to protect his guest, 
and afterwards following him to claim his extorted promise 
locommit suicide. 'The same person who stands upon so 
hice a point of etiquette, enters afterwards into a conspiracy 
against his lawful sovereign. ‘Then the hero, who has taken 
an oath “by the head of his father,” to give up his life when- 
ever he hears the sound of his horn,—scruples not to keep 
the silly promise, though it leaves his bride a prey to his ene- 
iy, or exposes her to the same fate with himself. These, 
and other inconsistencies, are the faults in a piece which has 
so many beauties, that it may be entitled to stand at the 
head of a new school. 

_ The young and lovely heroine, Dona Sol, is betrothed to 
ier uncle, Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, but in love with a 
bandit chief, who passes by the name of Hernani. Don 
Carlos, King of Spain, is also enamoured of her, and in the 
first two acts several scenes of strife for the lady, occur be- 
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tween the bandit and the monarch. They result in the flight 
of Hernani; and Dona Sol, believing him lost to her for. 
ever, consents in despair to marry the old noble. On the 
eve of their wedding, a wandering pilgrim asks hospitality 
at the gate of the castle of Ruy Gomez. Hernani, in dis. 
guise, is admitted, questioned by the Duke, and informed 
that Dona Sol is to be his Duchess. At this announcement, 
he turns round and cries in a loud voice: 

“Qui veut gagner ici mille carolus d’or ?” 
proclaiming himself to the domesiics as the robber Hernani, 
on whose head a vast price has been set. De Silva, aston- 
ished, bids him beware, for he cannot answer for his ser- 
vants; Dona Sol,in a low voice, entreats him to be silent; 
but the bandit calls repeatedly on them to seize and bind 
him and gain the reward. To the Duke he says: 

“My bride, too, waits for me. She is less fair 


Than yours, my lord; but not less faithful she ; 
*Tis death !” 


Don Ruy Gomez determines to save his guest’s life, and 
goes out to arm his household, and close the gate. During 
his absence, in a brief, impassioned dialogue, Hernani learns 


that Dona Sol is still faithful, and resolved to die rather than 
wrong her love to him. She shows him a dagger at the 
bottom of a casket filled with bridal jewels. In the midstof 
their tears and embraces, the Duke returns; the lovers ac- 
knowledge their mutual and long cherished affection. Heis 
filled with jealousy and resentment ; at the same moment 
trumpets sound without, and the King demands admittance 
The Duke, who cannot sacrifice his guest, conceals Hernani 
in a hiding-place behind his portrait ; and the King enters 
with armed followers. They have traced the outlaw to the 
palace, and know that he is concealed within it; but neither 
commands nor threats can compel the old Castilian to be 
tray tocertain death one who has claimed his hospitality. 
The Duke, with lofty pride, points to the portraits on the 
vall, of a long line of ancestors, each renowned for some 
deed of valor. Then he passes to his own, and while the 
king furiously demands his prisoner, says with dignity : 


“This portrait—it is mine. Thanks—royal sir ; 
Of this—this picture, you would have men say 
‘The last great son of that illustrious line, 

A traitor was—he sold his guest to death. 9 
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The King, baffled in his vengeance, seizes Dona Sol, and 
carries her off as a hostage. The old Duke, left alone, in 
the anguish of this crue] bereavement, releases Hernani, in- 
forms him of what has taken place, and challenges him to 
mortal combat. The bandit craves life and liberty only long 
enough to accomplish the rescue of the lady. When she is 
restored, he pledges himself to surrender his life, at any time 
or place designated, the signal being the sound of a horn, 
which he gives to his rival. The fourth act is occupied by 
a conspiracy against the King of Spain, in which the Duke 
deSilva and Hernani take part. The meeting is held in a vault 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; the conspirators draw lots to see who 
shall strike the fatal blow, and the lot falls on Hernani. Here 
occurs a most admirable and striking dramatic situation. 
The election for the Emperor of Germany is at that time 
taking place ; the choice is to be announced by the firing of 
cannon; by one report if the Duke of Saxony is elected,— 
by two, if the King of France,—if the King of Spain, by 
three. Don Carlos is concealed within the tomb of Char- 
lemagne. He is aware of the conspiracy, and has his armed 
force, commanded by the Duke d’Alcala, ready at his signal, 
to seize upon the traitors, but every thought is absorbed in 


keen suspense. The conspirators solemnly consecrate Her- 
nani to the work of vengeance, and swear the death of Car- 
los; at the moment they elevate their swords, a distant re- 
port of cannon is heard. The door of the tomb opens a 
little, and Don Carlos, pale and breathless, appears upon the 
threshold. A second report is heard; a third; and the mon- 
arch, suddenly throwing open the door, exclaims aloud: 


“Messieurs, allez plus loin! Emprrevr vous entend !” 


The conspirators instantly extinguish their torches; but 
a blow of the iron key on the bronze door of the tomb, fills 
the vault with armed men. ‘The traitors are disarmed and 
separated ; the Spanish nobles being removed from the com. 
moners, whom the Emperor scorns to punish. Hernani is 
left among these last, but suddenly announces his real name 
and rank, as John of Arragon and Duc de Ségorbe, ete., the 
proscribed son of a father put to death by the King. He 
claims the right, as a grandee of Spain, to remain covered 
in the presence, and to endure i imperial punishment. At the 
entreaty of Dona Sol, the Emperor pardons him and restores 
his titles, bestowing the lady upon him as his bride. The 

1] VOL. Vi.i— No. II. 
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wedded lovers, on their bridal evening quit the scene of 
gaiety for a walk in the palace gardens ; and it is here, when 
at the summit of all his wishes, in the possession of all that 
could make life precious, that the bridegroom receives the 
fatalsummons. The Duke de Silva, masked, appears on the 
scene, reminds the victim of his oath, and presents him with 
a cup of poison, of which the bride also drinks. Both die a 
lingering death ; and Silva, overtaken by a too late remorse, 
stabs himself. 

One of the scenes in this piece containing much poetic 
beauty, is that between Silva and Dona Sol at the com- 
mencement of the third act, where he laments the disparity 
of their years. Much will undoubtedly be lost in a close 
translation, but we shall venture upon a few verses : 


“Strva. Alas, one old like me, who loves like me, 
Cannot be master of himself. Are men 
Cruel, and jealous? Wherefore? They are old. 
They dread in others beauty, grace and youth, 
Jealous of others—of themselves we tna 
Shame! that this crippled love, that fills our hearts 
With such wild fire, in making young the soul, 
Forgets the body !—Ah! when passes by 
Some youthful shepherd, as we both go forth, 
He in his song—I in my dreams enrapt,— 
He in his field—I in my avenues 
With shadow dark—have I not murmured oft, 
O crumbling towers, and ducal turrets old, 
And fields and forests, and the flocks that feed 
Upon my hills—fain would I give you all— 
Would give mine ancient name—mine ancient right, 
And all my ruins—and the ancestors 
I soon must join—for his new cottage roof, 
And for his youthful brow! His locks are black, 
His eye is bright like thine. Him thou regardest, 
And call’st him young, and think’st that I am old! 
I know it. Yet I bear the name of Silva; 
That now is not enough. See—how I love thee! 
All—to be young and beauteous like thyself! 
But wherefore dream I thus? I—young and beauteous! 
Who haste so far before thee to the tomb! 


Dona Sout. Who knows? 


Sirva. Yet these light cavaliers, believe me, 
Have no more love than wastes itself in words. 
One of these doth a maiden love and trust ; 
She dies—he laughs. All these young birds, with wings 
Lively and gorgeous, and melodious voice, 
Do with their plumage moult their love. The old, 
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Whose hues are faded, and whose song is mute, 
Have wings more faithful, and, less beautiful, 

Are better. We love well. Do our steps halt? 
Are our eyes Justreless ? or are our brows 
Wrinkled? There are no wrinkles in the heart. 
Ah! when an old man loves, deal gently with him! 
The heart is always young, can always bleed. 

I love thee—as a husband—as a father— 

And many other ways; as one doth love 

The dawn, the flowers, the blue and smiling heaven. 
To see thee all my days---to mark thy step 

Of grace—thy pure brow, and thine eyes’ sweet light,— 
1 have within my soul an endless feast. 


Dona Sout. Ah me! 


Sitva. Then, too, the world esteems it good, 
When man departs, failing by slow decay, 
And sinks into the marble of the tomb, 
That woman, pure in angel innocence, 
Should watch o’er him, and shelter him, and deign 
To endure the useless old man, fit for nought 
But death. It is a work that merits praise, 
This final task of a devoted heart, 
That soothes the dying—to the last sad hour, 
And without love, “pee retains love’s seeming. 
This angel thou, all woman in thy heart, 
Shalt be to me! brightening the old man’s soul 
With happiness ; shalt half the burthen bear 
Of his declining years; a duteous daughter 
In thy respect—a sister in thy pity.” 

There is a touching pathos in the last scene, when the 
hero is alone with his bride, and when, amid the fateful drea- 
riness that hangs over him, he calls to mind the rich joys in 
his possession, like a miser counting over hoards from which 
he is presently to part. He entreats that she will not call 
him Hernani, a name fraught with so many unhappy recol- 
lections : 

“I know that in a dream, in other days, 
Lived one Hernani; one whose eye had all 
The falchion’s lightning ;—’twas a man of night 
And of the mountains ; one proscribed ; on whom 
The dire word “vengeance” every where was written ; 
A wretch that ever bore with him a curse ; 
I know not this Hernani. I delight 
In sports—the feast. 1am a Spanish noble, 
Don John of Arragon; thy husband, lady ; 
1 am happy! 
Dona Sou. Iam happy! 
HERNANI Whiat to me 
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The rags which, entering, at the door I flung? 

I come in sorrow to my palace back, 

And lo! an angel greets me on the threshold! 

I pass within; I raise the broken columns ; 
Re-light the hearths ; the casements open wide ; 
Pluck up the grass grown in the paved court ; 
Tis nought but joy—enchantment, love! Restored 
Are all my towers, my castles, vassals all— 

My plume—my seat among Castilia’s council ; 
Then comes my Dona Sol, with blushing cheek ;— 
O let us thus remain! the rest is past! 

I have seen nothing—nothing said nor done; 

I recommence—I blot out all—forget— 

Let it be wisdom, or delirium,— 

Thou art my good; I have thee—I adore thee !” 


* * * * » * * 


“Dona Sou. Let us look out upon the lovely night, 
My Duke—but for a moment: only time 
To breathe and see! Lo—all the lights have vanished ; 
Hushed is the festal music. Here is nought 
But night and us. O perfect happiness ! 
Is itnot so? O’er us, while all are sleeping, 
With gentle, loving eye doth nature watch. 
No cloud in heaven; all is repose, like ours! 
Come, breathe with me the air embalmed in roses. 
3ut see—more lights; more sounds ;—now all is still ; 
The moon has risen above the horison’s edge 
While thou wast speaking; and her trembling light 
Steals with thy voice into my inmost heart; 
How calm I feel—how joyous! O my love, 
I could this moment die! 


HERNANI. Ah! who would not 
Forget all wo, while list’ning to that voice ? 
Tis a celestial melody. ° 


Dona Sot. This silence— 
Methinks it is too dark, this calm too deep. 
Tell me, would’st thou not fain discern a star 
In yon far depth? or hear a voice of night, 
Tender, delicious, rising suddenly 
In placid song ? 


HERNANI. Capricious! twas but now 
We left the music and the light! 


Dona Sou. The dance! 
But a bird, warbling orthe silent plain ; 
A nightingale, hid in the leaves and moss, 
Or distant flute! For music’s gentle power 
Attunes the soul to harmony, and like 
A seraph strain, awakes a thousand voices 
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That utter melody within the heart! 
Oh, ’twould be charming! 

(A horn sounds in the distance.) 
—Ha! my wish is granted !” [Act 5, scene 3. 


The last dramatic production of M. Hugo, “Les Bur- 
graves,” contains no small share of the monstrous exaggera- 
tion and absurdity that disfigure his other works, while it is 
redeemed from mediocrity by a certain grandeur of design, 
and boldness in the coloring, such as show the conception of 
a powerful artist —The scene is laid on the borders of the 
Rhine ; a region fruitful no less in tale and legend than in 
mighty historical recollections ; a land which, says M. Hu- 
go, is to the modern poet what Thessaly was to Aschylus. 
There, as on the ancient battle-field, all is desolation, bearing 
the traces of a fierce and devastating war; every rock is a 
fortress, every fortress a ruin. “Extermination has been 
there; but the grandeur of the destruction proclaims the 
colossal nature of the conflict. There, six ages ago, other 
Titans struggled against another Jupiter. These Titans were 
the burgraves ; this Jupiter the Emperor of Germany.” 

Our poet has passed much time among these storied 
scenes, as we learn from his prose work entitled “Le Rhin.” 
He lived much more with the remains of the past, than 
with the men of the present. Every day he explored the 
ruins of some ancient edifice. Sometimes it was in the 
morning that he climbed the mountain, crushing the bram- 
bles under his feet; and, parting with his hand the close 
clinging ivy, scaled the fragments of mouldering wall. So- 
litary, pensive, forgetful of himself, seated on the moss yet 
damp with dews, he would measure some arch or decipher 
some old inscription, while the birds sang to the newly risen 
sun, and the foliage over his head, shaken by the breeze, 
rained down blossoms upon him. Sometimes, at evening, 
when twilight rendered jess distinct the outline of the hills, 
and gave the Rhine the cold whiteness of steel, our traveller 
took the mountain path, and by a staircase of lava and gray 
slate, clambered up to the dismantled burg. There, still 
more lonely, for not even a goatherd would linger after dusk 
in those places rendered fearful by superstition, he would 
abandon himself to that contemplative melancholy cherished 
in the heart when evening finds us on some desert height, 
between the stars of God that burn above, and the feeble 
lights of man that twinkle in cottages below. Sometimes 
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midnight sounding from the bells in the valley, has found him 
still there, wandering among the solitudes of nature, or 
through the roofless corridors, listening to the moaning of 
the wind, or fancying in the moonlight or the darkness, the 
spectral forms told of in many a legend. Searching thus 
into the lore of past ages, it could not be but that he should 
learn something to nourish the imagination of a poet. The 
phantoms of those old, kingly giants, appeared to him. From 
the castles on the summits of the mountains, his meditations 
passed to the lords of those once stately abodes. The burgs 
of the Rhine brought to recollection the burgraves, —those 
great nobles, invincible in their courage, their warlike equip- 
ments, their impregnable fortresses. 

“In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,” says Kohlrausch, 
“therank of a burgrave was but just below that of a mon- 
arch” Victor Hugo has endeavored, in the drama before 
us, to re-cdnstruct one of these castles, where the burgrave 
princes lived in almost roya! state; “to show what every 
burg contained—a fortress, a palace, a dungeon ;” to place 
there, at the same time, four successive generations from 
grandsire to grandson; and to show the lurking vice in the 
breast of each, subdued or punished by natural instincts. He 

says he has aimed to represent not only national character, 
but nature and humanity ; and to illustrate in his story not 
only the struggles of a memorable contest, but the develop- 
ment of successive periods in the history of man. And, set- 
ting aside the improbabilities that deprive the story of vrai- 
semblance, there is much grandeur in the conception of this 
piece. The chief character—-Job le Maudit—a man who 
has lived through all the fierce passions of the human heart, 
and passed, as it were. beyond them; standing on the utmost 
verge of the grave, and looking, through his incurable me- 
lancholy, on all that ambition offers to man, till he loathes 
the view, and turns away with the cravings of his soul unsa- 
tisfied,—is a solemn and powerful creation. The iron will 
of the burgrave has not bent to fate; he voluntarily strips 
himself of power. The eye-sight of his spirit has been sharp- 
ened by keen suffering ; ‘and his range of vision is so much 
more extensive than those around him, that the objects for 
which they strive appear to him insignificant. That the 
change in his feelings is not wrought by the weakness of 
old age, is evident from the control he still exercises over 


his descendants. They obey him not only from a habit of 
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submission, but from the instinct of inferior will and intel- 
lect. 

The story is somewhat difficult to apprehend in the first 
scenes. Duke Frederic of Swabia had a natural son, who 
inherited from his mother a burg near the Rhine, a castle of 
great strength, a nid d’aigle, admirably situated for the pur- 
poses of a fortress. ‘This burgrave was ignorant of the rank 
of his father, whom he knew by the name of Otho, To him 
the Duke confided his young brother, Frederic Barbarossa, 
uader a feigned name, merely revealing the faet that the 
boy was his brother. The child himself was ignorant of 
hisown birth. Young Barbarossa grew up in this safe asy- 
lum, under the protection of the burgrave, to the age of 
twenty. One morning the patres found in a stream that 
passed by the castle walls two bodies, naked and bloody, but 
still retaining trace of life. They had been stabbed within 
the burg, and thrown out at night. These were Barbarossa 
and Sfrondati, his father’s squire, who had been placed with 
him by the Duke, and alone knew the secret of his birth. 
Both recovered from their wounds; and Sfrondati conduc- 
ted the youth to his father, who, anxious to prevent the af- 
fair from being noised abroad, rewarded the faithful esquire 
with imprisonment. On his death-bed, the Duke caused his 
son to take an oath upon the crucifix, never to reveal himself 
to the brother who had attempted his life, till that brother 
should be an hundred years old. The Duke believed the 
secret safe guarded by such an improbability ; so that the 
burgrave, according to the natural course of events, would 
die without knowing the rank of his father or brother. The 
cause of the attempted murder was sufliciently common- 
place ;—both the brothers loved one woman; the eldest be- 
lieved himself betrayed, and in a fit of jealousy stabbed the 
other, with his companion, and sold the girl as a slave to 
some bandit bound for Rome. All this it is necessary to 
know before the drama commences; and Teudon, a slave, 
relates it as a piece of information derived from Sfrondati, 
whom he accidentally saw at Prague many years before, 
confined as a lunatic. His memory, clouded by suffering, 
could not retain the name of the burgrave, nor that of the 
unfortunate girl, nor the time or place of the tragical event. 
The strange tale has gone abroad, but is treated as a fable. 
Another slave, Kunz, supplies the names from his recollec- 
tion ; Barbarossa was called Donato, his brother Fosco ; 
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while the woman’s name was Ginevra. The bastard had 
left his burg and mountain to wander in foreign lands, re- 
turning after the lapse of many years. Meanwhile, the Em- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa, in vengeance for his injuries and 
the loss of his Jove, has maintained war with the burgraves, 
assailing their fastnesses, razing their castles, destroying their 
power, for thirty years. In one of these struggles, the Em- 
peror, fighting with a bandit, had his right arm burned se- 
verely by a blow with a bar of hot iron,—and said to the 
Count d’Aran, “I will have him paid, friend, by the heads- 
man!” The bandit, however, escaped. 

The year 1220 is predicted to be a fatal year for Germa- 
ny. The country is full of disturbances; the empire is 
crumbling. Frederic Barbarossa is universally supposed to 
have been drowned in the Cydnus; the land is without a 
sovereign, and torn by contending factions. The borders 
of the Rhine are beset with robbers. A few of the super- 
stitious cling to a prediction, said to have been uttered at 
the birth of Frederic, “that he should twice be believed 
dead, and twice return to life,” and continue to hope for his 
re-appearance. It is at this period that the play opens. 

The burgraves and nobles hold revel in the old burg of 
Heppenheff. One of the guests, but one who mingles not 
with the rest, is Regina, comtesse of the Rhine, betrothed to 
Marquis Hatto, the grandson of Job. She loves, and is be- 
loved by Otbert, but is fast sinking to the grave under a ma- 
lady supposed to be incurable. Her gentle resignation in 
view of approaching death, and the despair of Otbert, are 
touchingly portrayed in the first scene between them. Guan- 
humara, an old female slave, who is reported to have wrought 
miracles of healing, promises to restore her to life, on condi- 
tion that Otbert will swear to kill some unknown person 
whom she will point out to him. The young man takes the 
prescribed oath, and she gives him a phial with the healing 
liquid. 

The next scene introduces the burgraves and their guests, 
and their ferocity even in the midst of festivity, is displayed 
in a masterly picture. Fierce words and reproaches are 
interchanged for the slightest cause of dispute between fa- 
ther and son; they are indeed a brood of tigers, ruled over, 
in spite of themselves, by the old lion their ancestor, Job le 
Maudit. A mendicant asks hospitality; the burgraves ob- 
ject; Job silences them, and calls to mind the hospitality of 
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his youthful days,—when the revelry was still more magni- 
ficent than at present. Then, the barefooted beggar was 
welcomed by a deputation of nobles sent to receive him, 
and by the sound of trumpets; the barons rose at his en- 
trance ; the young men bowed reverentially, and their el- 
ders pronounced a blessing on the stranger. Thus he orders 
the mendicant to be conducted to his presence. The trum- 
pets sound ; the guests, standing, are ranged around the hall ; 
in the centre stand Job and his children. A beggar enters, 
who appears almost as aged as the century old Job himself. 
His white beard flows down on his breast. He wears a 
friar’s cloak of coarse brown serge, much tattered, and his 
head and feet are bare. A string of coarse beads hangs 
from his belt. He advances a few paces into the hall, and 
stands motionless, leaning on a knotted staff. 


Jor (to the mendicant.) 
Whoe’er thou art, hast thou not heard men say 
That in the Tannus, ’twixt Cologne and Spire, 
Upon a rock, flanked by the towering mountains, 
A castle stands, renowned among all castles ? 
And in this burg, on piles of lava built, 
A burgrave dwells, among all burgraves famed ? 
Hast heard of this wild man, who spurns at law,— 
Charged with a thousand crimes—tor warlike deeds 
Renowned—and placed under the empire’s ban 
By the Diet at Francfort; by the Council 
At Pisa banished from the Holy Church: 
Reprobate, isolated, cursed, yet still 
Unconquered in his mountain and his will; 
The bitter foe of the count palatine, 
And Tréves’ proud archbishop; whe has spurned 
For sixty years the ladder which the Empire 
Upreared to scale his walls ?—Hast heard that he 
Shelters the brave,—the flaunting rich man strips, — 
The master makes a slave? That here, above 
All dukes, and kings, and emperors, in the eyes 
Of Germany to their fierce strile a prey, 
He rears upon his tower, in stern defiance, 
A signal of appeal to the crushed people, 
A banner vast, of sorrow’s sable hue, 
Torn by the tempest in its whirlwind wrath ? 
—Hast heard, he touches now his hundredth year 
And that, defying fate, in face of heaven, 
On his invincible rock—no force of war 
Uprooting other burgs—nor powerful César— 
Nor Rome—nor age, that bows the pride of man,— 
Nor aught on e arth, hath vanquished, or subdued, 
Or bent this ancient Titan of the Rhine, 
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The excommunicated Job 7—Hast heard ? 
Tue Menpicant. I have. 
Jos. Of this man you are now the guest. 
Be welcome, sir. 1 am he whom they call 
Job le Maudit. (Showing Magnus.) 
My sons are here around me. 

(Showing Hatto, Gorlois and the rest.) 

These, sons of my sons— ° ° 

From my dead father hold I my old sword, 

From my old sword a name renowned afar ; 

From my maternal ancestors is mine 

This burg of Heppenheff. Name, burg and sword, 

My guest, are yours! Speak now, free tongue and thought 
Tue Menpicant. 

Princes, counts, signors, and you, prisoners, too, 

Alll salute! and say to each and all, 

If in your breasts is calm repose, if nothing, 

Thinking of actions past, can stir your souls, 

But all is pure as is the blue of heaven, 

Laugh, sing, be joyous !—else, O think on God! 

Young men, and old! you, crowned with flowers,— 

And you with years for garlands. If heaven’s eye hath seen 

Your hands do evil, on the future look: 

Swift pass the hours; age comes for you; for you 

The sepulchre is open,” &c. Part 1, scene 7. 

Regina is cured, and Guanhumara claims from Otbert the 
fulfilment of his oath. He is to go at midnight to the tower 
of the black banner; there he wil] find a man alone, and 
masked, whom he is to follow. She solemnly consecrates 
toa work of vengeance the dagger she places in his hands. 
Job appears upon the scene ; and, yielding to an impulse of 
kindness, amid the harrowing recollections of a life of cru- 
elty, blesses Regina and Otbert, and bestows them upon 
each other. Otbert has won his affection, and is adopted 
by him in place of his youngest son George, stolen from 
him in his infancy, and supposed to be murdered by Jews. 
Something in the countenance and character of this ingenu- 
ous youth, reminds him of his lost child, more beloved than 
any of his living sons. Him, at least, he will make happy ; 
he promises to conceal the lovers in the donjon of the castle 
from the pursuit of Hatto, and that they shall escape at mid- 
night. Otbert forgets his fatal oath in this new joy ; but 
Guanhumara goes in search of Hatto, and brings him, with 
the other burgraves, upon the scene, while Job is gone to 
fetch the keys. Hatto sees his betrothed bride in the arms 
of another, and orders both to be arrested. Otbert defies 
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him to mortal combat. Regina swoons and is carried off. 
Hatto spurns the glove of Otbert, alleging that he is not a 
free archer, but the son of a slave. The proud Marquis 
disdains to meet such an adversary, but in scorn he chal- 
lenges any of those present, of noble birth, who will deign 
to espouse the cause of the friendless youth. At this the 
aged mendicant advances, and offers to be his champion. He 
snatches a sword from the armor on the wall. The Mar- 
quis, with a laugh, demands his name ; the mendicant replies 
by announcing himself as Frederic of Swabia, Emperor of 
Germany. At the same time, he disengages from under his 
ragged cloak a cross, which he holds aloft as the cross of 
Charlemagne. Having violated the tomb of this monarch, 
he imposed upon himself a terrible penance, and has wan- 
dered for years in the desert, living on roots, and drinking 
from the springs; feared as a spectre by the superstitious 
shepherds, and mourned as dead by his people. But the 
groans of Germany summon him from his voluntary exile : 
he returns to the living, and calls upon them all to recognize 
him. Magnus springs forward, and bids him show his right 
arm; he sees there the scar of the wound he himself inflict- 
ed with the red-hot bar of iron, and proclaims to the aston- 
ished company that this person is indeed no other than Fre- 
deric Barbarossa. 

The Emperor, in a long speech to these bandit Princes, 
reproaches them with their misdeeds, and threatens them 
with his vengeance. He orders the slaves set free, and 
claims the archers; Magnus, recovered from his first sur- 
prise, commands the sentinels to be tripled, the bridge to be 
raised, and the soldiers to hasten to the wood and build a 
gibbet worthy of an Emperor. The burgraves, encouraged 
by him, press around Barbarossa with cries and menaces. 
At this point, Job steps forth from the crowd, and raises 
his hand. All are silent. 


Jos (to the Emperor.) 
Sire—Magnus speaks the truth. You are my foe. 
I am the man, the soldier of revenge, 
Who in years past rebelled against your power. 
I hate you. But I would save Germany. 
My country bends beneath a weight of gloom ; 
Save her! Lo! in this citadel I kneel 
Before my Emperor, whom God brings back! 
(He kneels before Barbarossa, then turns toward the other princes 
and burgraves.) 
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To your knees—all! Down with your swords! 

(All throw down their swords, and kneel, except Magnus ; Job 
speaks to the Emperor.) 
Tis you 

Alone, are wanting to the stricken nations ; 

The land expires without you. There are yet 
In Germany, two Germans—you and I. 
YouandI. ’Tis enough, sire—you may reign.” 

At the repeated and stern command of his father, Magnus 
also falls on his knees. Job orders the captives set at liber- 
ty; the soldiers obey him in silence ; he bids the burgraves 
suffer themselves to be loaded with their chains. for such is 
the Emperor’s will ; and bows his neck first to the iron col- 
lar. The soldier at first refuses to put the badge of captivity 
on the neck of his chief; but Job gives a sign of impatience, 
and it is done. ‘The others submit sullenly, but without re- 
sistance. The old burgrave then turns to Frederic, and sur- 
renders himself and his fortress,—asking only the favor, that 
he and his may be placed, still chained, in front of the battle 
when the Emperor encounters his enemies, to receive their 
onset, and drive them back with a terrible repulse. The 
captain of the archers belonging to the burg, advances to 
receive Job’s orders; the old man shakes his head, and 
points to Barbarossa, who briefly orders the burgraves to 
prison. They are led off, with the exception of Job, who 
remains ata signal from the Emperor. When the two are 
left alone, Frederic approaches the old man, and unfastens 
his chain. 

Emperor (looking in Job’s face.) Fosco! 

Jos (starting with horror.) Great heaven! 

Emperor. Hush! nota word! Await me 
Where thou goest every night.” 


Part third shows us the century old burgrave alone with 
his remorse, in the Caveau Perdu. To his agonized excla- 
mations of “Pardon for Fosco !” a voice in the darkness re- 
plies “Cain!” The murderer of his brother hears the omin- 
ous sound again and again; and presently Guanhumara, the 
impersonation of the divine vengeance that pursues the cri- 
minal, comes, veiled, upon the scene. She recals the minute 
circumstances of his crime to the astonished old man, who, 
grovelling under the anguish of an accusing conscience, im- 
plores her forbearance. At last, showing the chain fastened 
to her foot, she reveals herself as Ginevra, and threatens her 
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oppressor with death. Job thanks her; but she has not yet 
disclosed her fearful purpose. She informs him that his son 
George is living ; it was she who had stolen him away ; she 
shows the collar of gold and pearls worn by the child, which 
is instantly recognized by the agitated father. Otbert, the 
excellent and virtuous youth, is the lost son; and it is Ot- 
bert whom Guanhumara has chosen to execute her ven- 
geance, and to be the assassin of his father. T’'wo masked 
men enter, bearing a coffin; Job uncovers it and beholds 
the form of Regina. She is not, however, dead ; it is in the 
power of Guanhumara to restore her to health ; but she will 
do so, only on condition that the old man falls by the hand 
of his son. Unless he submits, both Regina and Otbert must 
die ; and the fearful old woman swears by all she holds sa- 
cred, that the coffin shall not be carried from the vault emp- 
ty. The men, at her signal, pass from the scene with their 
burden. Job fears not death, but shrinks from the thought 
of entailing on his beloved Otbert, the horrible remorse to 
which he has himself been a prey: Guanhumara consents 
that he shall die veiled. She throws her veil over him, and 
hastens away ; Otbert enters, pale and half distracted, with 
a dagger in his hand. At bis wild entreaties for pardon 
from his kneeling victim, Job clasps him in his arms. The 
youth recognizes his benefactor ; Job entreats him to save 
Regina by slaying him; protests that he is not his father, 
and that the secret impulse which tells him so is only a de- 
lusion ; implores him to put an end to his sufferings ; accu- 
ses himself of a frightful crime, for which he has long de- 
served death. Otbert raises the dagger; Job kneels to re- 
ceive the blow. 
Jos. See, what a monster Him I stabbed—strike thou! 
I slew him—’ twas my brothe r! 
(Some one catches Otbert’s arm; he turns and sees the Emperor.) 
Emperor. I am he. 

(Otbert drops the dagger. Job rises and looks at Frederic. Guan- 
humara is seen behind the pillar on the left.) 

Jos. You? 

Orsert. *Tis the Emperor. 


Emperor. Frederic of Swabia, 
Our father, and thy king, brought me to thee; 
Wherefore? 1 know not. 


Joz. You—my brother! 
Emperor. Bleeding, 
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But living yet, from this barred window thrown ; 
Thou said’st, ‘For thee be death—and hell for me! 
I heard those words, while hovering o’er the abyss ; 
Then down I fell. 

Jon (clasping his hands.) 
*Tis true. Heaven spared the crime! 

Emperor. The shepherds saved me. 

Jos ( falling prostrate.) Iam at thy feet: 
Avenge thyself! 


Emreror. Come to my arms, my brother! 
Are we not both now at the gates of death? 
I pardon thee! (He raises and emraces him.) 


Guanhumara is no longer an avenger ; she restores to Job 
his son George, and to the latter his bride, Regina ; then, to 
keep her oath that the coffin shall not depart empty, drinks 
a phial of deadly poison, and expires at the feet of the Em- 
peror, her former lover. Barbarossa informs his brother 
that the heralds of the empire have just proclaimed Frederic, 
his grandson, who has been elected Emperor at Spire. Ger- 
many has a sovereign, and Barbarossa will return to his so- 
litudes ; having reconciled himself to his brother, and enjoy- 
ed once more the happiness of bestowing a benediction on 
faithful subjects. 

It will not be difficult to perceive how much of wildness 
and exaggeration is contained in the plot of this piece ; and 
these defects deprive it of pathos, for we can hardly be 
touched by calamities that draw so largely on our wonder. 
The “trilogie” has merit, however, as a picture of those 
mighty “Titans of the Rhine ;” and the termination is less 
objectionable than that of the other dramas we have no- 
ticed, outraging neither morality nor humanity. If we can- 
not say it is on the whole a more skilfully constructed play, 
it is not, at least, marred by gross violations of decorum. 
Meantime, the taste of the reading public of the present day, 
which M. Hugo’s earlier works have helped to form, craves 
the unnatural and exciting literary aliment to be found in 
his dramas and novels,—those of Dumas, and other writers 
of the same stamp. Delineations of truth and nature, have 
no power to move the popular mind. The same feverish 
appetite has spread throughout this country, pampered by 
the same unwholesome food ; till we have become as impli- 
cit followers of the French in the fashion of our light litera- 
ture, as in the fashion of our dress. Something more piquant 
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and intoxicating is required by the reveller in fiction, than 
the plain nourishment of our good, old-fashioned, moral 
tales ; and he asks for no valuable lesson, provided his ima- 
gination has been wrought upon, or his love of the marvel- 
lous gratified. We see no remedy for this state of things, 
till writers of genius like Hugo, Dumas and Sue, are content 
to employ their powers in stemming the unhallowed tide. 


"The same agency that has wrought the mischief, may check 


it; but nothing short of such aforce. We might show what 
their efforts, better directed, might do, by pointing to the 
healthy and joy-diffusing romances of Bremer ; but our bu- 
siness is with the drama; and we close by expressing a hope 
that Victor Hugo, before he publishes another play, may 
convince himself that the true aim of the poet should be to 
elevate and purify his readers, not to obtain popularity by 
ministering to their depraved passions. He has power— 
and, we trust, yet time—to make amends for wasted talents, 
and to reform the public taste, which he has hitherto labored 
only to pervert. 


Art. [V.—Cuaracrenristics or THe STATESMAN. 

1. Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time of George 
III. 2d series. By Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Lea & 
Blanchard: Philadelphia. 1839. 

2. New-York Review. Art. Demosthenes. Vol. IX: July, 
1841. 

3. Banner of the Constitution ; devoted to Politics, Political 
“conomy, State Papers, etc. Edited by Conny Ragvuer, 
Mem. Am. Phil. Society. 3vo.: 1830-31-32. Philad. 

4. Speeches of John C. Calhoun; delivered in the Congress 
of the United States from 1811 to the present time. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 

5. Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. 2vols. New-York: 
Greely & McElrath, Tribune buildings. 1843. 


Sumrre MaATERrAM, and so forth, says Horace, in a passage 
which has been bandied about so much, that we really have 
not the heart to inflict the whole of it again upon the reader, 
albeit the effect of it is, that a man should know, as Mr. 
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Locke quaintly expresses it, “the length of his tether,” and 
be content to confine his effort within the circle it describes. 
Full many a time have we been tempted to wish that the 

quotation had some practical agency in determining the 
general literature of our times, since it constitutes a stereo- 
typed reproof of those whose wont it is to rush in medias 
res, with which they can possibly have but the most partial, 
acquaintance. For ourselves, whilst we admit the pungency 

of the application, we cannot refrain from being bolstered 

up, at the same time, with the comfortable assurance, that 
the temerity which characterizes our effort is but common 

property in these days, when men on every side of us are 
at a race-horse speed in their eagerness to say something, 
on some subject, it matters not what or how, so that some- 

thing be said and printed, and they “awake and find them- 

selves grown famous,” with the honorable appellation of 
author or reviewer affixed to their names. The strict en- 

forcement of the rule, too, we are credulous enough to be- 
lieve, would make sad havoc in the essay, speech, pamphlet, 

book literature, which the press is day after day vomiting 

forth, to be floated about in the current, upwards and down- 

wards, as it is agitated by the “catch-penny” spirit of the 

times; shearing many a Sampson of his ill-gotten strength, 

and sending not a few aspirants back to their garrets, “not 

laurel crowned but clad in rusty black,” there to be perfect- 

ed, at least, in the rudiments of the knowledge they proudly 

conceived themselves capable of imparting to others. We 

say these things in perfect kindness and good will; and 

whilst we cordially admit that it is better to keep silence, 

unless we have something to say better than silence, are 

willing enough that the lash should be applied to us in turn, 

and that our length, breadth, extension and solidity, be deter- 

mined by the rigid admeasurement of the same scale we 

have unhesitatingly applied to the overgrown proportions of 

our contemporaries. 

At the head of this article will appear five publications. 
The first,a work by the master hand of Brougham, in which 
is sketched, with all the vigor of his original mind, the bio- 
graphy of some of those distinguished men who have occu- 
pied, at different epochs, prominent positions in the councils 
of the British nation. The second, a production of the la- 
mented Legare, controverting, with all the fire of his genius 
and depth of his erudition, the bitter aspersions of Lord 
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Brougham, poured out upon the head of him who was em- 
phatically “the man, the patriot and the statesman.” The 
third, published during the stormy times of the far-famed 
“American System,” immortalized “bill of abominations,” 
“nullification,” “proclamations” and “protests,” “Conven- 
tions,” “force bills,” etc., etc., where we see living and brea- 
thing and burning all the discordant elements of the times, 
worked up by the. lungs and pens of Calhoun, Clay, Webster, 
Hayne, McDuffie, Hamilton, Turnbull and others, into 
speeches, essays, resolutions, documents, the most extraor- 
dinary, perhaps, the world ever saw. The fourth and fifth, 
publications with which, it is presumed, the American peo- 
ple are at this time sufliciently familiar. 

To what purpose, then, this pompous, but not at all pe- 
dantic array? None other than this: it naturally enough 
brings before us names and characters long familiar, and 
distinguished as familiar —names which have been identified 
with the history of their countries, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and have no small prospect of being handed down, 
from generation to generation, neither unhonored nor un- 
sung. It introduces to our acquaintance anew, characters 
who have made politics a profession—the state a mistress, 
whose caresses they have wooed with all the assiduities of 
accomplished gallantry. It shoves upon*the stage again, 
those who have coveted the name of statesman; and whe- 
ther or not in all cases justly, but certainly in some, have 
had it affixed by their admirers, their partisans, or country- 
men. Where, in fact, could we have found a more suitable 
introduction to the remarks which in the following pages 
we design to make? Remarks not, indeed, upon politics in 
gener al, nor yet upon law or government in particular, but 
upon the leading features, the strong and natural character- 
istics, which are to be sought for and found in one who, 
with full justice, can lay claim to the name of statesman. 

Perhaps, too, the era is the very best that could be select- 
ed for the publication of such an essay, when hundreds and 
thousands are pressing themselves on every side upon the 
attention of the people, to have their claims respectively ad- 
justed ; each antici ipating for himself the highest favor and 
promotion. We say the very best era, and if. the signs of 
the times be attentively considered, the aspect of parties into 
which the country is broken up, the great sectional divisions 
and questions vitally affectin g ihe very existence of the 
13 VOL. VL—NoO. I] 
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Union, we shall be more and more assured of the fact ; and 
the regret is that some more able hand has not before un- 
dertaken the task, urged on, as he would be, by every con- 
sideration of patriotism, and that republican spirit which 
calls forth from every man the exercise of the best talent he 
possesses, and makes him fee! each moment of his life as Ci- 
cero has well expressed it, “Ortusque nostri partem patria 
vindicat.” We have looked, and looked in vain, for a work 
of this nature, and do not know what more acceptable ser- 
vice an able, learned and virtuous mind could do the nation, 
than to make the effort. To know what the work should 
be, is a much easier matter than to be able to execute it. Of 
course, the true aims and objects of the statesman should be 
considered in gencral,—the statesman, not indeed belonging 
so much to the particular age and country, but the statesman 
in the abstract,—the man occupying in all times, latitudes ° 
and longitudes, a certain, fixed and invariable relation to law 
and government. The resources which are to be at his 
command, the directions from which they are to be gather- 
ed, the moral and intellectual! endowments which is to form 
and fashion them,—all of these are. of course, but a few di- 
visions of the superstructure. The ficld for a work of this 
kind, to be sure, is a broad one; all the light of ancient and 
modern days could be reflected upon it,—all the wisdom of 
the philosophers, the statesmen and scholars, the Platos, 
Aristotles and Ciceros, Bacons, Lockes and Montesquieus, 
would add a strength and majesty to its proportions. We 
do not despair yet, that the desideratum will be supplied at 
a day not distant, although but too well aware of the great 
difficulties that will attend it. For ourselves, the underta- 
king we design making is more humble. We would but 
draw public attention to the subject, and feebly touch some 
of the leading features and ouilines, leaving the subtler shades 
and lights of the picture for the pencil of the master who will» 
come after us. 

But, to enter upon our subject, the first and most obvious 
remark that we will venture, and which will require little 
argumentation to enforce. is, that the character of the states- 
man will, in any age or country, depend in a very large de- 
gree upon the nature of the government he is called upon to 
administer. ‘This, although true as a general proposition, 
does not at all militate with another, equally true, that -the 
complex and multifarious operations of the government will, 
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in many cases, be influenced, determined and sometimes 
controlled by the character of the statesman. In all mon- 
archical, despotic or aristocratic governments, the former 
will, in general, be found to be the case ; whilst in free go- 
vernments, where the people are distinctly recognized, the 
influence of the master minds of the age will be continually 
felt, and give frequent illustration of the latter phenomenon. 
The reason is as obvious as the fact; the rules of action in 
the one description of government present a fixed and unal- 
terable character, whilst in the other they claim that flexi- 
bility which can be moulded and altered to suit the exigen- 
cies of the times. We would not, however, be understood 
to assert, that even in monarchies it is absolutely true that 
the government determines the statesman. We affirm it 
only sub modo. ‘There is a reflex operation that must be 
noticed: an action and reaction, in every conceivable form 
of government. The same government, although unaltered 
in its leading features, will present phases under one admin- 
istration, very different from what it does under another ; 
and the statesman will give its distinctive character to the 
phasis. With Hume, we cordially agree in condemning that 
most iniquitous proposition which is set up by a certain 
school of politicians, that there is no essential difference be- 
tween one 'ferm of government and another ; and that every 
form may become good or bad, in proportion as it is well or 
ill administered.* 

We think it beyond all things evident, that the history of 
legislation is the history of the human mind,—the proper 
philosophy of history, of which in our day and generation 
we are hearing so much ; in the faithful chronicle is register- 
ed with certainty the vicissitudes through which it has pass- 
ed —its degradation and its triumph,—its shame and its 
glory. ‘The gradual development of its conditions is mark- 
ed with unerring precision,—its passivity, its activity, its in- 
ertness, and its struggles, as age succeeds age in the steady 
march of time. We discover, too, that it is for government 
to reflect these mental conditions; and that the mirror nei- 
ther magnifies, diminishes, inverts or distorts them; that it 
is not an original, independent luminary, diffusing light and 
life, but like the mirror of which we have spoken, it can ra- 
diate only the rays that are incident upon it,—that it may 


* Vide tiume’s Essays, J, 3. 
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radiate less, but can never radiate more. We search into 
the distant past, and what relic so significant and interesting 
can the philosophical eye fix upon as Law.* Analysis comes 
in here with her power and separates, Reason deduces, and 
an age is known. The code remains to be contemplated, 
when ages have rolled away and empires have crumbled in- 
to dust. Whata living commentary upon the dead,—what 
a resuscitation and reorganization of the disjecta membra of 
the mass that lived and moved, have we in the Institutes, the 
Pandects, the Rhodian Decrees and the Laws of Oleron, the 
Consolato del mare and the league of the Hanseatic! We 
would fain ask if the Code be not a revelation with all the 
certainty of a demonstration? You determine the charac- 
ter of the age that fashioned it. You recognize in it the 
Themistocles or the Pericles. You find the courtier as you 
find the court,—the lesser statesman following in the foot- 
steps of the greater—the rush-light borrowing from the 
sun,—even as we are told that at the court of Alexander, the 
courtiers imitated the wry neck of their master as a real 
beauty, without intention to flatter.t Sir Edward Coke 
and Lord Bacon led, in some degree, the times in which they 
lived ; and who cannot recognize in the one the tyranny of 
Elizabeth, and in the other the contamination of James. We 
have assumed, then, the position, that as the government is, 
so will be the statesman, as containing enough of truth in it 
to ground the observations which it is our design to make ; 
and without fatiguing the reader with unnecessary detail, 
shall endeavor to exhibit a picture of the statesman under 
two or three conditions of humanity and civilization, by a 
few hurried strokes, reserving to me dwelt upon more at 
large, what the present age in general, and our own country 
in particular, demands at his hands, —which is the primary 
object of this article. 

Were the question, What is the natural condition of man- 
kind? proposed, it would be uttering a mere truism to an- 
swer, Society; and that one of the earliest products of society 


* For what is the formal notion of government but Law? Mr. Hume 
says that all the apparatus of government is for the distribution of justice ; 


or, in other words, to support the twelve Judges—1 E ssays, 64. Now, what 
is ‘the duty of the Judges but jus dicere? which supposes the existence, and 
admits the supremacy, of the thing (jus) which is spoken. See also Butler, 


Analogy, p. 133, c. 2. 


+ Elements of Criticism, p. 41, Lord Kames 
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is government,* which enables it to sustain and perpetuate 
its ownexistence. Speculation has exhausted itself unne- 
cessarily upon the subject, and schools of philosophy have 
been contending with each other in maintenance of their 
respective theories, without satisfying themselves or their 
partisans. ‘This controversy, of course, we have little con- 
cern with at present, except it be to adopt the principles, to 
some extent, of Des Cartes, Hobbes, Locke and others, whose 
principles leading them to develope the origin of things, find 
government originating in necessity, and the social principle 
maturing into social and then political society, which must 
be established as soon as the world contained a few indivi- 
duals. Rude enough would be this incipient organization, 
and rude enough the general principles of its administration. 
In so early a condition of society, before light had dawned 
upon the world or letters been engendered,—when the num- 
bers of the human race were limited and scattered abroad, 
to wander hither and thither where the fruit and the herbage 
grew more luxuriant, or the spring purled cooler and clear- 
er,—when an enlarged family was a tribe, whose wants, de- 
sires and aspirations were limited and circumscribed within 
the range of sense, and who, bound down to the animal, na- 
turally enough discovered in their hearts the seat of the. ab- 
solute dominion of passion and violence. In such an age, it 
will be little difficult to find the statesman ; for it is to be sup- 
posed he exists even here; little difficult to determine the 
qualities which were demanded from him who aspired to 
the honors of ducal sway. Courage, physical courage, which 
defies and despises danger, strength and perfection of body, 
firmness of purpose and unflinching spirit, iron heart and 
nerves, these combined in the individual, evinced the virtue 
(vir) which conferred lasting fame upon its possessor. To 
have these, was to be the leader,—to be the prince when 
alive, and the demi-god when dead. Little favour would the 
weak and deformed Agesilaus, according to Plutarch, have 
found in such an age, although in another he might storm 
the strongholds of Persia, and make its despot tremble upon 
his throne. Inthe chase or the battle-field was the states- 


* Human happiness depending upon government in this sense, it may be 
asserted that the “powers that be are ordained of God,” and are so ordained 
as long as they operate within their legitimate spheres. The old maxim, 
A Deo, Rex: a Rege, Lex—will have few advocates now, and the 13th ch. 


of Romans will be less frequently misunderstood or perverted 
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man made, and the “mighty hunter,” or the son of Mars, 
crowned with victory, had undisputed right to enter the 
council chamber, and take, as of course, the highest seat. 
Legislation involved as yet no fixed and regular principles ; 
its sphere was limited, and its decrees the will of the oligar- 
chy, or more frequently the arbitrary mandate of the despot. 

But, as men emerged from this barbarism, urged onward 
by the progressive tendencies of mind, their intellectual 
powers began slowly to break the fetters which had so long 
restrained them. No longer unanimous in the council, the 
war party with their bloody ensigns,—no longer humanity 
swallowed up in man,—but developing or recovering itself, 
bestowed upon the arts of peace the sublime resources with 
which it is endowed. Softer and gentler influences were at 
work,—the blood-stained laurel lost its dazzling lustre in the 
mild resplendence of the civic crown. Mind was provided 
with food suitable to its wants and destinies, and mind will 
not exist without it. Illimitable and delightful prospects 
opened upon the mental vision,—appetite elevated itself,— 
ambition sprung upwards from the earth, dislodged her 
grasp from its sensualities, and pluming her pinions for the 
sky, soared away amid the high and noble creations of the 
soul. The fine arts, engrafted upon the useful, soon began 
to be jealous of a separate existence. Poetry, the first and 
noblest of these, began to breathe, to live, to struggle, to em- 
body “in words that burn,” the conceptions that started into 
life as her dulcet notes melted and refined the rugged na- 
tures upon which they operated. Wandering upon the sea- 
shore, Mercury strikes his foot against the remaining tendon 
of a tortoise’s back,—it vibrates in melody, and “Music, hea- 
venly maid,” is born. Eloquence, with her burning heart, 
with her fire of passion, touches the soul, wakes its high and 
noble aspirations, penetrates the seats of feeling, developes 
the tenderest emotions, and sweeping onward with resistless 
energy, charms and ravishes the soul with the tropes and fi- 
gures of imagination. Science unlocks Nature’s Arcana, 
and teaches her offspring Art to strike out her high creations. 
Night, with its gloomy concomitants, is chased away, and 
morning, bright and beautiful morning, sheds its light upon 
the world. 

The obligations of natural justice came now to be per- 
ceived, admitted and made a rule of action. Force yiclded 
to influence,—the immutable principles of mght were recog- 
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nized as the foundation upon which the loftiest superstruc- 
tures were to be erected,—the privileges appertaining to 
every department of society, discussed with warmth and 
judgment, were cemented into and formed divisions of the 
noble edifice. | Honor, patriotism and humanity, cultivated 
and refined, prevailed over the craft, the arrogance of pow- 
er, and the invigorating principles are diffused widely 
throughout all the ramifications of society. There is a re- 
modeling and a reorganization,—the “warrior’s laurel” yields 
to the “palm of eloquence,” and a moral glory is refulgent on 
the brow of the patriot statesmen and philosophers, whose 
highest wish it is to elevate the institutions and augment the 
happiness of their country, by the excellency of her policy, 
the wisdom of her laws, the intelligence and virtue of her 
people. The age developes the men, and the stage is filled 
with their thronging numbers,—Aristotles and Platos, Solon, 
Demosthenes, Phocion, Aristides, Thucydides, commence the 
giant conflict, and heap Ossa upon Pelion in the great arena 
of Thought. 

The complex form which government begins to assume in 
this its intermediate stage, presents a striking contrast to the 
simplicity which naturally grows out of the savage state ; 
for how limited must be the elements which enter into the 
science of legislation, when the will of a leader is the arbiter 
of right, and determines those contests which afterwards de- 
mand the ministerial offices of law and equity ; how limited, 
we say, when in a single chieftain is concentered all the 
functions of the executive, judiciary and legislative, and 
whose province it is, but to 


“Give the nod 
The stamp of fate,” etc.* 


What refinement, indeed, could be engendered in judicial 
determinations, if such existed, when the acknowledged prin- 
ciple was that which was adopted long afterwards by the 
civilians, although, perhaps, only nominally—Quod placutt 
principr vigorem legis habet. 

Here, then, was the period which called into the service 
of peace and public spirit, the energies of the most giant in- 
tellects, and supplied the material for them to fashion. Here 
was legislation beautified, adorned and strengthened, until it 


* Pope’s Liiad, Bk. 1, 528-30, although badly translated. 
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attained to something like the perfection of a science ; here 
the declaimer and the demagogue, whose ranting harangues 
had moved assemblies, was shorn of his strength; the Ther- 
sites of the Iliad hurried from the stage with the foul words 
yet warm upon his lips: 


QQ wemoves xax’ EAEYXN Ayauces ouxer’ Ax a404 ! 


And the statesman, with the lofty and polished weapons of 
reason,—with vast resources of knowledge, exchained the 
attention and struck down all opposition by the strength and 
majesty of truth. It was only such a one that dared aspire 
to the helm of State, and it was only with such qualifications 
he could hope to guide the agitated vessel through the storms 
and tempe sts which threatened to submerge it. Some De- 
mosthenes, whose mere appearance in the councils of his 
countrymen, in the most desperate crisis, inspired vague 
hopes of relief—whose voice silenced apprehension and 
despair, dissipated the mists of terror, and diffused the bright- 
est hopes: 

“Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes throne.” 


Some Phocion, stern and inflexible in virtue, devoted in his 
adherence to his country, with vast acquaintance with her 
policy, and uncompromising hostility to her demagogues. 
Some Aristides, the synonome of whose name was Justice ; 
or Pericles, whose public spirit might be felt in the councils 
of his country, contributing to the glory of her literature, 
and the extension of the arts and sciences.* 

The politics of a nation becoming intricate and involved, 
(as we have remarked in another place.) in proportion to 
the advance of civilization and the continually increasing 
development of the higher wants of society, how perplexed 
and comprehensive must we expect to find the legislation of 
modern ages ;—that legislation to which our attention must 
now be directed and confined, if the reader will pardon us 


* All will not think so highly of Phocion, deeming him rather an austere 
conservative, ——— with but little of the democratic spirit; but Pho- 
cion certainly had the virtues we attribute to him, if he had not others. And 
with respect to Peric les, it is difficult to form an y opinion. That his ad- 
ministration was a splendid one forthe advance of literature, the arts and 
sciences, is clear,—that he was himself a pure patriot, is less clear,—that 
he laid a foundation for the duration and perpetuity of Athenian glory, is 
beyond all things confused and obscure 
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for the time delayed upon the statesman of ages long past 
and gone. The nations of the civilized world have been 
marching firmly and steadily toward that perfection in the 
economy of States, which has been set before their eyes 
in the bold conceptions of those who, Sidney like, have had 
the moral hardihood and daring to analyse the constituents 
of power, and work out upon the black board of history 
the great problem of man’s mundane destiny. The influence 
of disseminated science has added increment after increment 
of impulse to the onward tendency, and results the most 
gratifying and extraordinary have been realized. Restric- 
tions upon civil liberty have been and are yet being stricken 
off in most of the governments of the world; and the secu- 
rity for its long and uninterrupted enjoyment, which men 
call political liberty, is attracting the regard to which its 
importance is entitled, and which a wise God intended it 
should have. Enlightened policy has continually added her 
sanctions, until equality of rights and privileges is no longer 
ranked among the day dreams and visions of those who have 
speculated upon government,—tlie Platos, Harringtons, Tho- 
mas Mores and David Humes.* An equality, not in the 
sense of the deluded votaries of the Agrarian school, but tire 
far nobler one of enjoying “personal security, personal liber- 
ty, and private property,” and of having a reciprocal obli- 
gation upon others to observe the three great principles of 
the Justinian code, honeste vivere, alterum non ledere, suum 
curque tribuere. 

“The complex nature of all free government,” says an 
eminent British writer, “is the natural product of liberty, 
property, civility, commerce, and extent of populous territo- 
ry,” “which,” he continues, “when we are willing to ex- 
change for tvranny, poverty, barbarism, idleness, and a bar- 
ren desert, we may enjoy the simplicity and despatch of for- 
eign countries.” And Montesquieu, whose writings have 
perhaps set in the clearest possible light every thing that 
pertains to this subject, has said, that the expense and ‘de lay 
of judicial proceedings, growing out of complex law, is the 
price that every man pays for his liberty ; and that in all 
free governments, the formalities of law increase in propor- 


* Vide Respublica, Oceanica, Utopia, and “Idea of a perfect common- 
wealth.” An edition of the Utopia, with notes, etc., by A. St. John, Esq., 
l2m »., we See has been late ly pul lished 
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tion to the value whichis set upon the honor, the fortune, 
the liberty, the life of the subject.* 

These facts premised, as we think they will be generally 
admitted to be such, who is there that shall succeed in adap- 
ting astatesman to them? We mean, who is there with so 
clear a perception and equipoise of mind, that it would be 
but a small matter for him to fashion, form and develope a 
man, (on paper, of course.) exacthy suited to the occasion,—-a 
man, prepared to grapple with the elements as he finds 
them,—a man neither before the times, nor behind the times, 
but exactly suited to the times,—not a mere “Plato’s man,”— 
an abstraction incapable of existence,—but a man, in short, 
of flesh, blood and life, endowed with all the high attributes 
of excellence which his great work demands. Where is the 
man to sit for the portrait, and where is the great painter to 
seize the pencil? 


* We confess that the celebrated Scotch metaphysician, Duzald Stuart, 
eemingly dissents from the doctrine here laid down, when he maintains 
“that as society advances to pertection, the science of legislation will be 
simplified.” We say seemingly, tor there is a sense in which the proposition 
so broadly stated may be taken, which will save the credit of its author, or 
rather our credit in presuming to controvert. If we understand the simpli- 
fication to consist in the more ready apprehension and development of the 
duties of the governors, and rights of the governed, why, then, it is manifest 
enough that in the march to perfection, the science of legislation ail be sim- 
plified. Nay, more, the proper and legitimate sources of legislation will be 
discovered and explored, and an hundred forms and restrictions, tending 
only to paralyze human effort, be thrown off. We have not to go far to see 
already this work in progress. We need only fix our eyes, for example, 
upon Political Economy, Public Law and the Criminal Code. Adam Smith 
was a burning light in his age, and is a light now, but Say, Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, Vethake and others, have carried on the torch far inadvance. We 
hear less every day of “Navigation laws” to build up commerce, “Boun- 
ties,” “Balances of Trade,” “Agricultural Systems,” etc.; and it is to be 
hoped that “Protection of Home Industry,” “American Systems,” and so 
forth, will soon be added to the category of middle age delusion. We have 
little now said about making war upon the infidels for propagating truth, 
as was once thought not unreasonable by such names as Grotius, Coke and 
Lord Bacon. Sir Mathew Hale issues no more the writ de comburendo he- 
retico, or Submits witchcraft to the fiery or watery ordeal. In this respect 
we concur in the deduction of Stuart, but at the same time maintain that, 
notwithstanding all this, legislation and law will have their profound learn- 
ing, and the increasing wants and luxuries, the discoveries in arts and sci- 
ence, will continue to add to, and in no inconsiderable degree increase, the 
complexness of judicial systems. We wish we could, with any reasonable 
credulity, expect a modification and simplification, which is, in many res- 
pects, to be desired; but laws will increase, libraries accumulate, ponder- 
ous tomes be added to the jurist’s shelves, to which in vain the torch of 
Omar, as Chancellor Kent characterizes the New-York Revised Statutes, 
will be applied. 
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Itis our part now to postpone the statesman in the abstract, 
for the statesman in the concrete, because the latter inquiry is 
a more useful, although, perhaps, a more difficult one; and 
we wish our remarks. to have, as much as possible, a practi- 
cal nature. Difficult, indeed, will be the task, to point out 
the new direction and peculiar turn the influence of our 
republican institutions must give to the character, “which 
never soars so high, or touches so potently, as when it grasps 
principles which fix the destinies of nations and strikes down 
to the root of civil polity.” He, indeed, must be a power- 
ful limner, who could succeed in drawing a perfect picture 
of such a character; but he would never be, nor would he 
deserve tu be that powerful limner, whose trembling hand 
shrunk from the responsibility of attempting the rude sketch. 
The first assumption we make in this department of our 
subject, cannot be deemed unwarranted, that without ha- 
bits of deep, profound, continued reflection, generalization 
and abstraction, endowments so seldom combined, the high 
duties which the State demands from her honored son can 
never be performed with fidelity, nor redound to her lasting 
glory and perpetuity. The science of legislation embraces, 
perhaps, a more extensive range of objects than any other 
science in the world. It is a science that cannot be “learned 
in a day,” but, on the contrary, the vigilantes annorum vt- 
genti admits the devotee within the porch only of the tem- 
ple, whose hidden and sacred places can only be gained by 
the assiduities and labors of a whole life-time. The mind 
of the statesman ought to be enlightened upon every sub- 
ject, however remotely connected with the policy of gov- 
erament. [lis intellect should be the store-house of that al- 
most universal knowledge which Cicero attributes to his 
orator,* since the statesman, properly considered, should in- 
clude even him. With the destory of government he must 
necessarily have made the most extensive acquaintance, and 
be able at a glance to point out every mutation of conse- 
quence that has taken place in any age. This is his pro- 
vince, and is, to be sure, something, but very little. The most 
ordinary capacity and mechanical drudgery,—nay, the veri- 
est dolt might have much of this lore beaten into his cra- 
nium —might be able to point out the page in Livy, or Thu- 
cydides, or Herodotus, where such and such facts are narra- 


* Cic. de Oratore—passim 
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ted—and with this second-hand information, and a few 
borrowed deductions, imagine himself a considerable char- 
acter, endowed with a prescience quite extraordinary. But 
with such as this, the deep, penetrating, original mind of the 
statesman will not be satisfied; there is for him a deep and 
searching scrutiny which infinitely transcends it, and to his 
microscopic vision, mysteries and truths, relations and adap- 
tations, buried in the deep womb of history, will be devel- 
oped and brought to light. Such a mind cannot be content 
to string facts together chronologically and memorize them ; 
facts form of themselves a natural concatenation,—they are 
linked together in sequences and antecedents,—an isolated 
fact is a moral impossibility. To know that Carthage, 
Greece, Rome, have fallen, is to know something. perhaps ; 
but to know why Carthage, Greece and Rome have fallen, is 
information of quite another stamp,—information to be ob- 
tained only by following out every link in a chain of ratio- 
cination, embracing, perhaps, every noted fact in the history 
of these countries—following them with a single eye, an 
earnestness, a devotion, engendered only by that pure intel- 
ligence which, investigating truth, seizes upon it, and clings to 
it, simply because it is truth. 

These, then, we propose as the first problems for the 
statesman to solve, constituting, as they do, history proper ; 
the ultimatum of political knowledge. And what is it to be 
equal to these things? Is it a small matter, hardly without 
the range of the ordinary tether of the human mind. Is it 
to angle in the pool with thread and pin-hook, to bring out 
some ‘paltry minnow from his native mud? Or is it to fa- 
thom the ocean and invade the caverns of the great deep? 
How unfortunate, that error is so common upon this subject ; 
how unfortunate that so few comprehend the proper mission 
of the statesman, whilst so many are pretenders to his political 
far-sightedness. In political affairs, more than in any thing 
else, does the principle of causation err, and is found forever 
at fault. The sequence or contemporaneous existence of 
events, is too often the ground for establishing the relation 
of cause and effect,—a principle is as often discovered to be 
fallacious as it is indiscriminately applied. In the complex 
machinery, the innermost springs are hidden, —the wheels 
within wheels, the thousand “petty annexments,” are lost 
sight of in the conte mplation of the great whole ; that which 
receives, is fixed upon as the originator of motion, the agent 
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is dignified into the principal; and under appearances so 
specious, a thousand errors are the natural and unavoidable 
result.* In the decision of Cesar at the Rubicon, to “cast 
the die,” some,—in his “Et tu Brute” in the senate-house, 
others—fix the first great epoch of Rome’s final overthrow ; 
whilst, perhaps, the seeds of decay were so widely dissem- 
inated, that Caesar himself was rather the fruit of their rapid 
germination. 

Of course certainty, greater than to a common intent, in 
legal parlance, is demanded from and attainable by the great 
energies of the statesman, in these particulars. A false 
analysis may prove disastrous, when it produces a theory for 
experiment, as was seen in the far-famed system of Law, 
which, in promising to enrich Louis XIV. and France, car- 
ried rather in its flood of assignats ruin and desolation. 
Perhaps it is from gross and criminal neglect of the particu- 
lars above mentioned, that we progress so slowly in attain- 
ing practical wisdom, and over and over and over again 
tread in the devious and venerable ways of our good old 
ancestors. We think as our fathers thought before us, and 
they in turnas their fathers; and so it goes, until good for- 
tune at last sends us an original thinker, who begins forth- 
with to clear away the cobwebs, and set all things in their 
proper places. This is the modus operandi of the world,— 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. In revolutions and bat- 
tles, it is common to search for the destinies of nations; 
these, to be sure, are imposing, and attract attention by their 
glare, but how often is it that in a single institution, a single 
maxim, a slight displacement of some petty little screw in 
the great machine, its whole parts tumble into pieces. An 
author, perhaps, or a book, is the hidden source of revolu- 
tions which shake kingdoms to their centres.t 


* Let us take a home example. The United States Bank, during its short 
lived existence, what did itdo? Ask a vast portion of the people, and they 
will tell you, it caused those revulsions in trade which prostrated the energies 
of the nation. Ask another portion, and what say they? why, if its exist- 
ence had been continued, it would have prevented these evils. Quere— 
why this diversity ? 


+ That it may be seen how great a conflagration a small matter kindleth, 
hear what Hume has to say: “What can be imagined more trivial than the 
difference between one color of livery and another in horse races, yet this 
difference begat two most inveterate factions in the Greek empire, ‘the Pra- 
sini and the Veneti, who never suspe nded their hostility until they ruined 
that unhappy government.”—1 Essays, viii. Really, what some one says 
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The competency of the statesman should be ample, to dis- 
cover those living and eternal principles to which every sys- 
tem is to be adapted, to be ensured perpetuity. He should 
be versed ina more particular and thorough manner in the 
history of his own country, its resources, its wants, the spi- 
rit and genius of its people. With knowledge of another 
description, too, he should have provided himself amply. 
Knowledge of character, of the manner of thought and ha- 
bits of the people, of their tastes and inclinations, their local 
prejudices—for such, it is to be feared, will ever exist, and 

“Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other.” 


The various and conflicting interests that are to be recon- 
ciled, in order that harmony and union may prevail; the 
course, too, of judicial proceedings, must be attentively ob- 
served, that human action be freed from every unnecessary 
restraint which law, in times past, has unfortunately allowed 
to sit upon it like an incubus, to retard its healthy growth. 
Where there is an inefficiency, his hand is to supply it; 
where there is a want of more weighty sanctions, it is his 
to affix them; where there is a law with a partial, unequal 
and disastrous effect upon certain portions of the communi- 
ty, who else to erase it as a monstrous excrescence, grown 
up to mar and deface the beautiful system. Never, never 
can it be the part of the man we describe, to place a heavy 
hand upon one part of the country, that, hke the waters, it 
may rise up in another; never can it be his to rob an inter- 
est to foster a rival one; never, in protecting one portion of 
labour at the expense of another, be guilty of what Mr. Jus- 
tice Twysden would call “stealing leather to make poor men’s 
shoes.” 

The statesman has other work than this. Here, a cog 
has been displaced from a particular wheel, and it refuses to 
turn; there, another has escaped from its fastenings, and is 
whirling away like all the world, without governing influ- 
ence; there, a spring has lost its elasticity, and yonder a 
clattering evinces that something at least is wrong. Argus’ 
eyes would hardly be too many to be turned upon all of 
these points, and yet none of them can be neglected with 


about the French Revolution, does not appear to us half so ludicrous as it 
did before,—viz: that it was caused by a lady’s splashing her silk stockings 
in the streets of Paris. 
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impunity. These are some of the requisites which the states- 
man must bring to his office; and, in addition, must be 
brought, something which is of importance paramount to all 
the rest,—an heroic virtue, a moral intrepidity and daring, 
which leads him to defy, if not despise, every obstacle which 
would impede his steady march to the attainment of his 
great ends. 

Such ts the Statesman! Lofty and sublime is the eleva- 
tion he has gained, and upon which he stands, to contem- 
plate the little world beneath. It is a miracle of perfection 
to which, we fear, human nature in its fallen state has never 
reached, and is never destined to reach; but it is the mark 
to which every noble aspirant, every dear lover of country, 
should direct his eye, and struggle for the nearest approxi- 
mation. If this, then, be the statesman,—if the delineation 
be 2 just one,—if there be nothing unphilosophical in it, 
nothing overstrained and unnatural,—no proportions unduly 
magnified, which an unprejudiced and unbiassed mind, we 
are inclined to think, will admit,—what ought to be said to 
that meagre, wretched dogma, fit only to be bandied about 
by the heroes of St. Gyles or Billingsgate, but which has 
found its way into respectable society among us, and been 
adopted and practised over and over in our country; viz: 
“that a high order of intellect is unnecessary in the law ma- 
ker, and that the good, hard common sense of an unlettered 
yeomanry is far more practical and efficacious in the councils 
of the country?” It has been practically applied, we say ; 
applied in England, applied in America, and is being ap 
plied now to a larger extent, perhaps, than one would ima- 
gine.* 


* Every lawyer was excluded from the Parliament of 6 Henry IV., which 
lawyers have called parliamentum indoctum, and of which Sir Edward Coke 
splenetically says, “there was never a good law passed thereat.” Black. i. 
177. In South-Carolina, at one time, a similar prejudice existed against 
lawyers, so that in particular districts not one could be returned for the le- 
gislature. (Life Calhoun, p.7.) Now, what were these prejudices? Avow- 
edly against lawyers, had they not undoubtedly a deeper foundation, and 
would they not have terminated in the rejection of all men of ability and 
learning from the councils of the State? Assuredly, such was their natural 
tendency. Onthe score of lawyers, however, we will readily admit that 
many of them might with great propriety be spared from the legislative 
halls, and their places occupied by leading representatives of the agricul- 
tural, commercial and other interests. In the city of Charleston, we be- 
lieve, fifteen lawyers were returned out of seventeen representatives, at a late 
election; too large a portion, in all conscience. The States General of 


1799, in France, consisted of near a third lawyers, and with relation to that 
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~ 


Strange, passing strange, that every branch of society has 
its distinct science—its ars profunda,—its deep and hidden 
lore and mystery, unknown beyond its immediate termini, 
and requiring the experience of many years for a full initia- 
tion. But the science of legislation, the highest, the noblest, 
the most useful,—that upon which all the others depend for 
their very life and vitality ; a science which is the deposito- 
ry and safeguard of life, liberty, and all the great interests of 
generations present and to come,—such a science requires 
nothing at the hands of its professors, its magi, no expe- 
rience, no study, no research; and he whose thoughts have, 
perhaps, never ventured for five minutes together to take an 
airing beyond the circle of his fireside, arm-chair, or imme- 
diate neighborhood,—-he, we say, is to be decorated with the 
folding pratexta, and with the aped gravity of a Lycurgus 
or a Solon, administer laws to a great and flourishing na- 
tion. Wonderful transformation and metamorphosis, from 
the ploughshare to the sella curulis—from the cap of the 
clown to the powdered wig of the potentate ! 

How different the maxims that obtained among the Greeks, 
who, amid all their discordant legislation, their continual do- 
ing and undoing, their proverbial instability, had yet the 
sagacity to hold even the head of the statesman responsible 
for the consequences of the law he imposed. And how wise 
the provision noted by Plutarch in the laws of Solon, which, 
to prevent the public councils from being deprived of the 
aid of great and good men, who are not always among the 
first to seek for offices of public trust, made every man infa- 
mous who, in any sedition or civil dissension in the State, 
continued neuter or refused to side with either party.* How 
different the Romans who, we are somewhere told, had laws 
enacted to teach them how to make laws. Let us not dis- 
regard the wisdom so eminently displayed by Socrates, in 
the questions which he propounded to, and the advice he 
gave a certain Glaucon, a man of mean abilities, but ambi- 
tious of being chosen a senator and of governing the repub- 
lic.t Let us not be unmindful of the assiduity displayed by 


boisterous assembly Burke remarked, “from the moment that I read a list 
of their names, I foresaw distinctly, and very nearly as it happened, all 
that was to follow.” Southern Quar. Rev. No. IX., Art. L 


* Vide Plut. in Vit. Sol.; also “Reflections on the rise and fall of ancient 
republics,” by Ed, Montague, Esq,, p. 1. 
+ The whole story is worthy of a republication for the general good, and 
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the same philosopher, in disciplining and training the mind of 
the aspiring Alcibiades. Let us read the councils of the 
Pythagorean school,* the beautiful letter of Plutarch to his 
disciple Trajan,t and Jearn the sense of philosophical anti- 
quity. Nor yet would it become us entirely to disregard 
the authority of the great modern, whose mighty genius 
presided as a guardian : spirit over philosophy, and won for 
him the epithet of parent: “Expert men can execute and 
judge of particulars one by one, but the general councils and 
the “plots and the marshalling of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned.” Oh yes, it is the reward that is offered to 
the brow that is furrowed with thought, and the spirit which 
has remained for years unbroken in its seclusion from the 
pleasures of the world, to commune with thought. Scek 
not to snatch away the hard-earned laurels with which ge- 
nius and learning would decorate themselves, for let thie 
world be as way ‘ward as it may, it belongs at last to genius 
and learning to have the mastery; and until the leopard 
changes his spots, and the Ethiopian his blackness, they will 
continue to have the mastery. Civic wreaths and crowns 
for the sage, who has held commune with the “spirit of 
Law,”—it is for his eye to mark its grand mission ; it is for 
him to control its defects, and adorn it with every rare and 
valuable acquisition that can enhance the well-being, the 
lien-etre of society. “Law,” in the language of a master, 
“which distinguishes the criteria of right and wrong; which 
teaches to establish the one, and punish, prevent or redress 
the other; which employs in its theory the noblest faculties 
of the soul, and exerts in its practice the cardinal virtues of 
the heart ; a science which is universal in its use and extent, 
accommodated to each individual, yet comprehending the 
whole community.” 

But, it will be remembered that we alluded to an higher 
claim which is held upon the statesman,—higher than mere 
intellectual vigor,—higher than mere legal acumen,—higher 
than any possible accumulation and combination of know- 


more particularly for the instruction of our day-m: ude politicians; and we 
really have a strong inclination to copy the whole of it off and insert in 
some of the daily papers. How many a Glaucon might see himself, and 
ve reformed. ‘The piece was, we believe, translated by Dr. Franklin, from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, lib. 3, and may be tound in the second volume 
f his works, published at Philad. 1834. 

+ Brucker’s Hist. Philo. by Enfield, Art. Pythagoras. 

+ Plut. in vit. Traj 

15 VOL. Vi.—No. 1]. 
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ledge whatever. Permit, in this place,a development of the 
idea. Conceive if it be, the statesman such as we have 
drawn him,—conceive his naked proportions in your pre- 
sence, all powerful and giant in those intellectual resources 
which can win their way through fire and sword to the lof- 
tiest places, where, snatching within his hands the reins of 
empire, nations move forward at his bidding. Conceive all 
of this,and what then? Youhave an impersonation of mind 
without heart—a magnificence, to be sure, but the magnifi- 
cence of a desert. A constituent is wanted to constitute the 
man; the characteristics of the great statesman can only b> 
attained with the acquisition of this last but most precious 
ingredicnt—viRTUE.* 

Take away virtue, and genius and learning are the great- 
est curses which could be inflicted upon humanity. Arm 
them with the thunderbolts of Jupiter, they will not have 
Jupiter’s forbearance, to speak after the fashion of antiquity, 
but will send desolation and wo throughout the world. Give 
them the chariot of Apollo, and Phaeton-like, they will dash 
onward, regardless of the mighty ruin which will ensue. 
Certainly, one of the most powerful attributes of the Prince 
of Darkness, which we recognize in Milton’s admirable pic- 
ture of him, is genius. Certainly, too, a most frightful pic- 
ture which is-presented in a human being, is mind without 
heart, intellect without sensibility, knowledge unsanctified. 
How much more terrible than the mere privation of heart, 
is its corruption. 

No; give us in the statesman virtue ; for without the en- 
dearing qualities of the heart, incorruptible patriotism and 

* We say virtue,—but this is a meagre word, in whose stead we would 
gladly substitute Religion,—that which adorns the peasant, and beyond all 
things else adds glory to the prince; glory to the highest as to the lowest 
place of power. On his knees in the forest before his God, it was not 
strange that Washington wore a charmed life, invulnerable to his enemies, 
but blessed to his friends. Who is not impressed in reading Homer, with 
that heathen piety and veneration for heaven, which caused the oracles to 
be consulted and expiations made before entering upon any important en- 
terprise. Have we not reason to fear that it is not so now in these our 
Christian days? Even the Turk fights in the name of “Alla,” and forgets 
not to call upon his name. The most beautiful trait in the character of 
Xenophon was his piety, which manifests itself on all occasions. Is he 
going to Asia? he repairs first to Apollo; Anabasis Bi B.’ xega. 
Does the army elect him general? he offers sacrifices to Jupiter,— 
Bis’ xem. 8. Does he enter into a treaty? he calls upon the gods, the 
avengers of perjury, B19. (2. xcp,°. See life of Xenophon, attached to 
the Anabasis. 
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virtue, the loftiness of place serves but to add lustre to vice, 
and the statesman-like Caius Marius at Carthage, amid the 
ruins of his own greatness, must soon exist a monument of 
blasted hopes and prospects : 


“Like some ill-guided barque, well-built and tall, 
Which angry waves cast out on distant shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven.” 


Or, perchance, more successful in his aims and traitor to the 
interests which were entrusted to his keeping, he tramples 
upon the liberties of his countrymen, and for fame and glory 
merits their eternal execration. 

It is said of Pericles, that to gratify the caprices of an in- 
famous woman, he drew his country into a sanguinary war ; 
and that, at another time, to prevent himself from being 
called to account for squandering the resources of the allied 
States, he succeeded in stirring up all Greece to the bloody 
wars of the Peloponesus.* The expectation of the triple 
crown upon his own head, led Cardinal Wolsey to betray 
his master into a ruinous war with the Emperor. History 
teems with examples of equal and even greater atrocity. 
Alas! that in the annals of the world, so few seem to have 
realized that after all glory is not the foundation but the 
crown of virtue, (Cousin’s Psy.) Alas! for the sad com- 
mentary upon poor, fallen human nature. How fatally true, 
in the general history of the world, the maxim which has 
been attributed to Napoleon, “Every man has his price ;” 
and that other maxim, which it is said the experience of the 
Macedonian Philip taught him, that any walled town might 
be taken, which had a gate wide enough to admit a mule 
with panniers upon its back loaded with gold. The oracle, 
itis much to be feared, was not so much philipized as on 
other occasions, when it gave for a response the memorable 
words : 


‘Apyugéous Niyyouds poyou xa wovra xearneers. 


gyvge 
Even Sallust, who could nobly exclaim in his book, Virtus 
clara wternaque habetur, was yet ejected from the senate- 
house for his vices. 
Truly, if there be ever need for man to supplicate heaven 


* Federalist. Which made Hume say, perhaps, that Pericles was “a 
common-sense business man, if Wiere ever was one.” 
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for counsel and courage in the hour of severe trial and temp- 
tation, there is need for the statesman, the most delicate 
shades in whose character are exposed to light, and held up, 
as it were, to be committed to heart by the designing.* The 
statesman, whose head is the common mark for all the rank- 
ling enmity of political fury to fall upon,—the common mark 
at which every shaft of malice is aimed, and at which it 
speeds with the unerring words inscribed upon it, “for Phil- 
ip’s eye.” He, for whom Vice decorates herself in garbs a 
thousand times more fascinating than for the multitude, and 
Virtue, modest in her claims, presents herself as a negative 
principle, little allied to power and magnificence ; there is a 
fiery ordeal to-which he must be submitted,—an ordeal, 
through whigh how few have passed purified rather than 
scathed by wté flames! How many times has the splendid 
tribute evéwbeen paid, “It is easier to turn the sun from his 
course, than Fabricius from his virtue?” For an Aristides, 
a Phocion, or a Demosthenes, how many examples has the 
world given us of an Hyperides, a- Demades, or an schi- 
nes ? + 

If there was danger to such splendor of intellect and vir- 
tue as Lord Bacon undoubtedly possessed, where shall the 
hope be for lesser characters ? Bacon, who earned the laurel 
but to be dazzled with its tinsel, and have it torn rudely from 
his brow: 

“The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.” 


If there was danger to the brilliant Burr, who was the cen- 
tre of such fascinating influences that few could withstand 
his solicitations, and who attracted by his genius the admi- 


* Every designing man in Rome is said to have been familiar with Cice- 
ro’s vanity, and to have made use of it to suit himself as occasion required. 

+ Forgive a remark here about Demosthenes. Much diversity of opinion, 
it is known, prevails with reference to him; some supposing that he gave 
in, along with others, to Macedonian gold, ethers as stoutly maintaining 
that he was a pure and incorruptible patriot. Of the former opinion, it ap- 
pears, was Phocion; perhaps because he had an instinctive hatred of ora- 
tors and oratory. McCauley, in his Essays, has placed every Greek orator 
upon a par, and compares them all to an army of hirelings. 1f Demosthenes 
be allowed to speak for himself, he has undoubtedly vindicated his fame in 
the most triumphant manner, in that admirable oration De Corona, in de- 
fence of Ctesiphon, of which Mr. Legare, in the article at the head of this 
in reply to Brougham, has said, “the subject is so dextrously, or rather, we 
should say, so simply, so sincerely, so sublimely managed, that you forget 
the orator in the statesman, the statesman in the patriot, the patriot in his 
country, which seems to have engrossed, penetrated, transformed and ele- 
vated his whole being.” 
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ration of the multitude, where shall the “pure in heart” be 
found? Where shall the country find a refuge from that 
fate, which the treachery of Grecian orators inflicted upon 
theirs ? 


“When one man’s crimes the wrath of heaven provokes, 
Oft hath a nation felt the fatal stroke.” 


In a republican government like ours, the statesman is, if 
any thing, a more interesting character than in any of the 
governments of ancient or modern times. There is with 
us, if | may so express it, a more peculiar dignity and an 
higher responsibility attached to his office. Here, he is, in 
strictness, the expositor of all right; and here should he be 
the living oracle of truth. When a new question arises,— 
and how frequently does a new question arise,—the popu- 
lace await anxiously for bis determination, and having am- 
ple confidence in his integrity and ability, he alone is ‘called 

upon to solve the doubts and unravel the mysteries which 
are above the common apprehension ;* and under the spe- 
cious appearance of every man thinking for himself, the 
opinions of thousands are but the echo of his own. Here, 
indeed, is a powerful influence to be exerted, and to be ex- 
erted, too, for weal or for wo; and it is manifest that such 
an influence will continue to be exerted, until we can add 
to our republic the perfection of the Theocracy.. It should 
present the most impressive lesson to those who, in their 
youth, would direct their eyes and incline their footsteps 
towards the nation’s senate-house, and admonish them of 
what their country has a right to expect; and it should not 
be without its full effect, upon those who have already clam- 
bered many a step in their ascent to fame, and are pressing 
forward, with every nerve strained, towards the things dim- 
ly shadowed forth in the future. 

The grand experiment of self-government, which was to 
be tried upon the human family, has not redounded with con- 
fusion upon the head of its projectors, but, on the contrary, 
in spite of the gloomy forebodings and dark predictions of 
some of the first intellects, it has succeeded in the past to a 
degree beyond the most sanguine expectations. But, there 
are gathering, and have been gathering for years, black clouds 

* This is strikingly evinced now, as the press daily issues forth manifes- 


toes and counter manifestoes trom the great men of the age on the Texas 
question. 
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upon the political horizon; clouds, too thick easily to be dis- 
persed. The storm may be ready, even now, to burst upon 
our heads. Already, in the dim distance, the thunder mut- 
ters; already there are sounds which, like the rumblings of 
the natural world, betoken a convulsion. The warnings of 
the Federalist have been unheeded, and the prophetic counsel 
of John Randolph, “booted and spurred, in the saddle, ready, 
ready,” ought not easily to be slighted. “Democracy,” said 
a writer of the old school, “is nothing but an aristocracy of 
orators, interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy 
of asingle orator.” And let not our sanguine and enthusi- 
astic minds draw us from the momentous question, “Will the 
day ever arrive in our country, when the truth of the pro- 
position shall be mournfully admitted?” It is a melancholy 
fact, and a subject of common observation, that public spirit 
is at its lowest ebb among us, whilst the commercial and 
political are evidently in the ascendant. Our councils no 
longer, as in former days, are governed by that noble self- 
sacrificing patriotism, which can recognise nothing but coun- 
try, and legislate for no interest which embraces any thing 
short of the general welfare. In vain the highest e sulogiums 
are pronounced on public men; in vain the mob shouts, and 
the adulation mounts upward to the sky. Day after day; 
new and Jamentable proofs of this dereliction are being 
brought to light. Our country seems to be hurrying onw ard 
towards that “quicksand, or that dangerous Chary bdis, which 
Montesquieu predicted would be the ruin of the British and 
all similar governments,—the condition of legislative corrup- 
tion,—the predicament of “the legislative becoming more 
corrupt than the executive branch.” The staunch old repub- 
lican principles of our ancestors, can be found no longer but 
in books stored away amid the dust of time-worn libraries. 
Degeneracy from the high tone of their policy, is readily 
traced; and we seem to have arrived very near that pure 
democracy, which is but another name for the oligarchy of 
orators, or the despotism of a single one. 

Turn where we will, throughout this mighty country,— 
where the ocean breaks upon ‘the rocks of Plymouth, or the 
Mississippi rolls her waters into the gulf,—-and, in this res- 
pect, a dark veil hangs over every prospect,—a corruption 
of morals and depravity manifest on eve ry hand. Orators, 
venal orators and demagogues, with their exciting harangues 
on the one side, and excesses of the people on the. other: 
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“American” or “Young American” parties, rising up in eve- 
ry quarter, with “reform” stamped upon their ensigns, and 
with hands ready nerved for a conflict, when ever it be, 
with men and interests it is the peculiar nature of their as- 
sociations and proceedings to irritate and harass. Already, 
the riots, stained with blood, in a city before remarkable for 
its “brotherly love,” have been added to the melancholy 
signs of the times. At eac h Presidential canvass, every po- 
litical Vulcan in the country is busied for the four preceding 
years in forging thunderbolts for the contest, and when they 
are forged, hands them over to the stump orators, who, arm- 
ed with a goodly number, begin to hurl them with might 
and main amid the ranks of the opposing party. Each dark 
and malignant passion in human nature is stirred up, and 
urged impetuously onward, to denounce as enemies of liber- 
ty and the country all who honestly hold an opposite opin- 
ion; indiscriminate abuse, upon good and bad, and all the 
paraphernalia of partisanship and party, are characteristics 
of the age we live in. 
Hume, in his Essay u pon Political Science, has admirably 
drawn a picture of the animosity and bitterness which pre- 
vails between the advocates and opposers of a particular 
ministry or measure, and concludes it by counselling all to 
be moderate and tolerant in their opinions. And there is a 
beautiful parable, inculcating these duties towards men of 
different sentiments from ourselves s, which we gladly intro- 
duce at full length in this place, rather than insert it in a 
note. where it might be passed over. It is one that deserves 
a general perusal, now that political and even religious in- 
toleration have grown into so much favor; being an apo- 
logue by the Persian poet Sadi, versified and published by 
Dr. Franklin, to allay the rancorous resentments which were 
the natural fruits of the revolution. We copy it entire from 
his works, deeming it unnecessary to make any apology 
whatever for doing so: 


ABRAHAM AND THE STRANGER. 


And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the 
door of his tent about the going down of the sun. 
And behold, a man bowed with age came from the way of the 
Wi Saeas leaning on a statf. 
3. And Abraham rose and met him, and said, Turn in, I pray thee, 
and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early in 
the morning and go thy way. 
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1. But the man said, Nay, for I will abide under this tree. 
5. And Abraham pressed him greatly, so he turned and they went 
into the tent, and Abraham baked unleavened bread and they did eat. 
6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said 
unto him, Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, Cre- 


ator of heaven and earth ? 
7. And the man answered and said, I do not worship the God thou 


speakest of, neither doI call upon his name, for I have made to my- 
self a God, which abideth always in my house, and provideth me 


with all things. 
8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose 


and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 
9. And at midnight God called upon Abraham, saying, Abraham, 


where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would not worship 
thee, neither weuld he call upon thy name, therefore 1 have driven 
him out before my face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said, Have I borne with him these hundred ninety 
and eight years, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me, and couldest not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with 


him one night? 
12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot 


against his servant, for lo I have sinned, forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilderness, and 
sought diligently for the man and found him, and returned with him 
to the tent, and when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him away 


on the morrow with gilts. 

14. And God spake unto Abraham saying, For this thy sin shall 
thy seed be aiflicted four hundred years in a strange land: 

15. But for thy repentance willl deliver them, and they shall come 
forth with power and gladness of heart, and with much substance.* 


All of these evils to which we have been drawing atten- 
tion, are most unnatural, most monstrous. They do not 
accord, in any degree, with the theory of our government, 
founded as it is upon mutual forbearance, conciliation and 
compromise ; nor does it accord with such an administra 
tion of it, as the brilliant patriotism and virtues of our ances- 
tors would seem to have guaranteed. Considered in any 
light it is anomalous, and the public mind should be at once 
aroused to a sense of all the fatal consequences which must 
ensue, unless we return at once to the paths of rectitude and 
lofty republican honor, from which, in our own eyes, as well 
as in the eyes of the world, we have so widely strayed. 
There is no head among us sacred enough to be preserved 
from the sharp and corrosive vituperation of parties,—no 
distinction of place or office, which appears to be recognized 


* Franklin’s Works, 1 vol. xxiii 
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as of sufficient sanctity to preserve the incumbent inviolable 
from the angry and poisoned shaft. From the lowest con- 
stable, with the bench warrant in his hand, to the highest 
functionary, treating upon national interests, every officer 
appears to be considered, not as the servant, but as the slave 
of the people, fit only to be kicked and buffeted about at 
pleasure, and made the sport of every whim and caprice. 
What wonder, then, that they turn around and kick in their 
turn, kick for kick. 

it is a small matter in our day, even to burn in effigy the 
man that occupies the chair of Washington, or to insult him 
openly at public entertainments, in the presence of foreign 
ambassadors. All of this isa mere trifle. Itis a mere trifle, 
too, for a governor of a State to refuse peremptorily to deli- 
ver up a fugitive from another State, simply because a slave, 
violating officially one of the highest and most important 
sanctions of constitutional law. It is equally a trifle for an 
ex-President to hand in a petition for a dissolution of the 
Union, or bushels of others to eflect that which would be 
tantamount to it. A whole legislature unanimously resolves 
to commit depredations upon rights rendered sacred by con- 
stitutional provision, and who is there to complain? Another 
legislature repudiates its debts, and claims the privileges of 
bankruptcy. A senator purloins a treaty, and in violation 
of his oath publishes it to the world, and who arraigns him 
at the bar of justice? It may well be asked, in what will 
this terminate’ And whether we can expect, ere long, that 
men of any true merit will consent to occupy place or office, 
which would rather degrade than elevate them? The olive, 
the fig-tree or the vine will decline the honor, whilst a fire 
will come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Le- 
banon.* 


+ The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they 
said unto the olive tree, reign thou over us. But the olive tree said unto 
them, Should I leave my fatness wherewith by me they honour God, and 
go to be promoted over the trees ? And the trees said unto the fig tree, 
Come thou and reign over us. But the fig tree said unto them, Should I 
forsake my sweetness and my good fruit, and go to be promoted over the 
trees? ‘Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou and reign over us, 
And the vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine and go to be promo- 
ted over the trees? Then said a// the trees unto the bramble, Come thou 
and reign over us. And the bramble said unto the trees, Ii in truth ye anoint 
me king over you, then come and put your trust in my shadow; and if not, 
let fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon, 

[Judges, ix. 8—15. 


16 VOL. VI.—NO. 1]. 
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There is another thing, too, in this connexion, worthy of 
serious attention,—the tustabiity of the public mind, its con- 
tinued oscillation from extreme on one side to extreme on 
the other. Nothing in the world is more common than a 
revolution in public sentiment, extending throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The more radical the 
change, the more likely to occur; since the experience of 
Jate days has confirmed the old maxim, “it is easier to make 
great innovations than to make small ones.” A few years 
ago, an administration was hurried out with fire and sword, 
hootings and mad vituperations, stump speeches, songs and 
processions. What has been the eo ? Why, the fire and 
sword, hootings and songs, would gladly be used again to 
hurry out the new administration, and bring about a resto- 
ration of the old one; revulsions as sudden as they are ex- 
tensive, and alternate commendation and execration of the 
same principles by the same men. If such a lamentable 
condition of public morals, sentiment and honour, continues 
for any length of time, it will be a question for earnest con- 
sideration,—Is man, indeed, capable of self-government, or 
have we so long been laboring under a splendid delusion ? 

Where are the friends of libs ty and the lovers of coun- 
try? the Bruti and Cincinnati of the age? Are there such, 
indeed? let them speak, if no party Shibboleth is to be ut- 
tered by their lips. Are not these influences sweeping and 
sweeping over our prospects the besom of destruction! It 
can matter little, nor touch in any degree the great question 
before us, to inquire what particular party is in power; if it 
be parry, it is enough ;—party, whose breath and spirit, like 
the simoon or harmattan of the desert, is charged ever with 
pestilence—it blasts where it is excited, and virtue, wither- 
ing, shrinks from its presence. Better, far better, in our 
judgment, the fool who never changes his opinion, than the 
wise man who changes it every day ; better the bigot than 
the political weathercock. Give us rather that rigid and 
dogmatic adherence to principles, until experience has tho- 
roughly exploded them, than a state of fickleness and vacil- 
lation like this. ‘The one originates in the noblest principle 
of the mind, faith in its own convictions; the other is the 
index too often of a mind void of all principle, and uncondi- 
tionally submissive to the dictates of authority,—a condition 
more degrading, perhaps, than any other to which humanity 


could be. subjected 
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But, need we search in the past to confirm our fears? it 
would not be to search. Who that is at all familiar with 
history, does not anticipate us?’ Greece had ruined herself 
by the intrigues of her dominant parties, wreaking their ven- 
geance upon each other, was there never a Philip or an Alex- 
ander. The Roman empire was a great market-house, where 
the rival factions met to cheapen bargains, or to knock down 
at the highest bid the imperial crown; and sure enough 
they did knock it down, and one purchased it in Gaul, ano- 
ther in Britain, a third in Italy, and amid the clash of arms 
and the floating of rival standards, where had fled Liberty, 
Rome and the Roman name? The Italian republics, lights 
of the middle ages, were split to pieces by the rival factions 
of the Guelph and the Ghibbeline; and the best blood of 
France oozed out at every pore, as the mad enthusiasm of 
her statesmen and philosophers was hurried into all the 
wildest revolutionary speculations ; and, in disregard of the 
admonition of a sage writer, roused the people to tear away 
old systems, without instructing them how to erect new 
ones. 

But, is not the principle too clear for such remote illustra- 
tion? Need we so much concern ourselves to examine into 
the past for its development? It is at home that duty in- 
clines our eyes, although our inclinations are to look any 
where else. At home,—and whiat shall we fix upon here as 
a fit illustration? Shall we say the ballot-box? Who can 
gainsay us?) The ballot-box,—the so-much lauded bulwark 
of English liberty,—the boast of republicanism,—the pride 
of every generous heart. Let us mark the development of 
the principles we are discussing, even at the BALLOT-Box. 
Where is that immaculate purity which we have reason to 
believe once characterized it! Ichabod! Ichabod! Too 
often degraded and deformed,—too often the tool of corrup- 
tion, the prostituted and venal minister to ambition and 
wealth. Well may we employ the language of Thomas 
Jefferson, with reference to those who dance attendance up- 
on ambition and wealth: “Dependence begets subservience 
and venality, suflocates the germ of virtue, and prepares fit 
tools for the designs of ambition.” * 


* We beg leave, in some degree, to exempt our own State from these un- 


measured denunciations, and regret at the same time that we are obliged 
to qualify the exemption; for proofs of bribery and corruption have not been 


wanting here in the past, and many of the melancholy facts detailed above. 
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Does any one conceive the picture too highly colored or 
exaggerated in its proportions ’—let him look at the enter- 
tainments which politicians, like the Roman Crassus, have 
been in the habit of setting out to catch the unwary and 
pamper the degraded,—let him heed the inflammable ap- 
peals addressed to the gullibility of the people, in which 
their very voice is recognized, as it were “the voice of a 
god,”—in which they are reminded of that innate force 
which lurks in their arms.—that bone and sinew which is 
theirs, to move the republic at their will,—to elevate or to 
crush it. How profound and extraordinary the sagacity 
which the politician discovers in the crowd he addresses ! 
Why, it would be nothing for them to apply “fluxions” to 
gravitation, and determine within the tenth part of a grain 
the influence which one of Ceres’ satellites, if she have one, 
exerts upon the dog-star,—nothing to “square the circle,” or 
ascertain the effect which the melting down of a silver dol- 
lar would have upon the currency of the world. Vast is 
your acquaintance with standard republican doctrines, oh 
people ! everlasting the regard the orator has for your in- 
terests ; would that ye “all had but one neck, that he migiit 
embrace it!” Who is he that has so much patience not to 
be sick, tired, worn out, disgusted with all this? Mark the 
philosophical deduction which time has amply honored: 
“Every tyrant was first a demagogue.” “Political charity,” 
says Governeur Morris, “is puss’ velvet paw, soft so long as 
she purs with pleasure, but let the meanest little mouse of an 
opposite party peep at the veriest paring of an office, away 
jumps the cat, her paws extended, her eyes flashing fire.” * 

Where, then, are the sources of all this evil? Too great 
avidity for speculation, trade, dollars and cents; too entire 
disregard of political education ; too sudden fulness and ma- 
turity of growth at which statesmen arrive ; too many hands 
at the political bellows, not enough at the plough ; too radical 
a deficiency in moral and religious instruction ! 

If the Temperance Reform tends in any degree to remove this evil, which 
it assuredly does, succeeding ages will have reason to bless it as one of hea- 
ven’s best boons. The man who goes drunk to the ballot-box, should be 
ipso facto disfranchised, since he is a fit subject for “treason, stragemen and 
spoils” to operate upon; and it is to be presumed that there are few politi- 
cians, however depraved and abandoned to every dissolute passion, who 
would DARE to spread out now, as in the past, tables loaded with intoxica- 
ting drink to poison and prostitute the minds that shout and huzzah in their 


} 


presence, at least in South-Carolina 
* Quoted in Jasper Adams’ Mora! Phil. 
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Are we fully understood?) We are not making whole- 
sale, indiscriminate warfare; we are not struggling to de- 
racinate root and branch every political argumentation and 
excitement whatever. Not at all. There are occasions 
when such deep and reiterated impressions are called for by 
the peculiar exigencies of the times; and we recollect to have 
met with the observation some where in Cicero. These 
deep and reiterated impressions we speak of, might have 
been necessary in England, when the fundamentals of the 
Constitution were to be overthrown by Charles, the parlia- 
ment annihilated, the people enslaved, or papacy, with all 
its horrors, revived by James. They were necessary in 
America, when a wicked ministry would have imposed the 
most galling yoke of servitude upon the neck of the people. 
Indeed, any other condition of things would have been most 
unnatural, when the Anglo-Saxon spirit is considered. But, 
in removing one man from office, and placing in his stead 
another,—in changing an old administration for a new 
one,—substituting a novel measure, which few understand, 
in the place of another, which none have taken the trouble 
to undersiand,—in things of this sort, we say all this hurly- 
burly and confusion, this contesting every inch of ground, 
as if fighting pro aris et focis, is most ludicrous; we change 
the expression—most unnatural and abhorrent. An admin- 
istration may be wicked and perverse, a representative cor- 
rupt,—these are evils, but it is not possible that their limited 
powers, in a constitution balanced as ours is, can effect in 
any proportion the mischief which accrues, when the demon 
of party is roused from his lair, and begins to roar with his 
brazen lungs. The statesman’s power with us to do good 
is unlimited ; but when he begins to stray from that line, if 
the constitution be strictly enforced, he cannot perhaps go 
very far, or at least he could not, if our government were 
brought back to its proper basis. 

There is, too, as Dugald Stuart expresses it, a vis medica- 
trix in the political,as in the organic world, which, by its 
inherent efficacy, if allowed to operate, will cure all minor 
evils.* Where is the patriot who does not heartily wish for 


* Stuart thinks too much importance is attributed to the mission of the 
Statesman; that society has within itself a tendency towards perfection ; 
and that all the statesman has to do, is to remove the obstructions which 
counteract it. He thinks, also, that the success or failure of particular 
measures, ave attributed lo ule Sialesman, when, in fact, they have very 
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a consummation such as this ; when moderation shall prevail 
in the minds of the people, and in the councils of the coun- 
try. Then, indeed, would our country become first among 
the nations of the earth, and mankind enthusiastically greet 
her, esto perpetua! Let the statesman regard alone the 
helm of State ; let him divest himself of the degrading livery 
of party, and breaking to pieces its cords and fetters, be 
free ; let him characterize his action by devotion to truth 
and principle; let him watch with all anxiety and solicitude, 
each resource and department of the nation, content to leave 
the rest to be adjusted by the wants of society. Let these 
things be done, and we are inclined to think that more truth 
than is imagined will be found to be contained in what 
Hobbes has said: “that the wisdom of nature produces a 
perfect government.” “We may venture to predict,” says 
Hume, “that they are to be the most successful statesmen, 
who, paying all due regard to past experience, search for the 
rules of their conduct chiefly in the peculiar circumstances 
of their own times, and in an enlightened anticipation of the 
future history of mankind.” 

And here we should conclude this hasty and imperfect 
sketch, after making our best bow to the reader, and cra- 
ving most humbly his pardon for the length of time we have 
delayed, impelled onwards, perhaps rashly, by the ardor of 
composition. We feel inclined, too, to crave pardon for the 
many imperfections and defects with which the piece 
abounds, and which it is not difficult for even the writer's 
eye, as he goes along, to detect; but there yet remain a few 
general observations to be made, that the subject be brought 
to its natural conclusion. If we have, in any degree, been 
successful in producing a faithful representation of the great 
statesman, and the great man, there remains but another 
point, and our self-inflicted task is accomplished. Has the 
world ever realized the character? For, if otherwise, there 
remains but the skeleton or the corpse, without the life and 
the blood; the abstraction without the concretion in na- 
ture,—a result little calculated to gratify our pride. But we 
would flatter ourselves that.matters are not yet so deplora- 


different causes. He quotes, with approbation, the remark of a distinguish- 
ed legislator to his son, when elected to a council of ambassadors, ‘Go and 
see quam pauca Sapientia mundus regitur;” but as his book is not before 
us, and we have not seen it fora long time, we are not disposed by any 
means to controvert. 
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ble; and that, although “searching out many inventions,” 
man yet retains something of that perfection in which God 
created him, and which received so severe an injury in the 
shock of the fall. We agree with Cicero when he laments, 
that whilst every art and profession is filled, so few orators 
are to be found ;* and lament, too, that the statesmen are 
fewer than the orators; but in this lamentation, will not go 
further and acknowledge an entire negation. 

We deem that, without looking back farther than almost 
our own immediate times, some brilliant and cheering illus- 
trations can be ebtained, which we will introduce here, if 
there be nothing odious in the implied comparison. A 
D’Agesseau, for example, who, amid all the corruptions of 
the times of Louis XIV., could remain with spotless integri- 
ty and devotion in his attachment to the interests of France ; 
and who, whether in exile or in power, moved onwards the 
same great and pure spirit.* A Chatham, incorporated 
heart and soul with his country, and without an aim short 
of her true glory. A Jefferson, a Madison, a Hamilton,— 
these were brilliant lights, but they shine no more among the 
living. Nor would it, perhaps, be impossible to find, even 
in our own times, men formed in a similar mould ; although, 
doubtless it would seem objectionable, in an article of this 
nature, to give any particular example. We shall, however, 
presume upon the indulgence and good feelings of the read- 
er, to notice.a single one: a man, whose speeches have a 
place at the head of this article, although without intention 
to enter upon their merits ; a man, reverenced and honored 
and “cast in iron,” for the age in which he figures,—above 
its petty prejudices,—above its corruptions, he lives and 
breathes aloft in a pure atmosphere, and in the hearts of his 
countrymen finds a seat worthy of his highest aspirations. 
We shall, of course, be excused a tribute so well deserved ; 
we shall be excused, too, the enthusiasm with which we 
dwell upon the name of a fellow-citizen, which has sounded 


+ Ex omnibus iis, qui in harum artium studiis liberalissimis sint doctri- 
nis que versati, minimam copiam poétarum egregiorum exstitissee. Multo 
tamen pauciores oratores, quam poéte boni reperientur. De Oratore. Ope- 
ta tom. 2, lib. 1, p. 9. Editio prima Americana. 


+ We recollect reading, some time ago, an excellent biographical sketch 
of the distinguished Chancellor, in the Carolina Law Journal, published in 
IS28, and extracted, if we remember aright, from some foreign periodical 
There is also an article in relation to him, in some of the earlier volumes ot 
the Southern Q@. Review, we do not recollect which 
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in our ears from the earliest infancy,—connecting itself with 
every thing that is chivalrous, and blending with the warmest 
recollections of boyhood. Without stain in the conflict of 
party,—with an integrity which even calumny has not dared 
assai!,—with a heart, soul, life, devotion to his country’s glo- 
ry,—an intellect vast and cultivated,—a firmness, patriotism 
and virtue, burning out amid the thick-clustering honors of 
his head,—who must not pause and admire such a man? 
Who? but, we forbear. 

Ani nmolation of self, and an impersonation of country, 
is the statesman. How bitter, then, and withering, was the 
sarcasm (had it been true) which was contained in the 
charge preferred against Demosthenes by his rival schines, 
that he had “greater regard for pruning ‘his periods, than for 
the salvation of Greece.” But it was not true. The ag- 
grandizement of self must forever be despised ;_ the individual 
glory—the individual fame—the individual honor—be lost 
sight of or amalgamated in that of country ; and the great 
republican banner alone be erected and unfurled to the 
gale—“The greatest good to the greatest number.” Of all 
virtues, devotion to our country is the most ennobling ; and 
the poet who sang, “Dulce est mori pro patria,” finds a res- 
ponsive throb in every heart, where the pure fires of philan- 
thropy are lit up and burn: 

“Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Illumed by one patriot name, 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
O’er liberty’s ruin to fame.” 

And oh! our country, there was a Power—a Power from 
on high, that nerved thee in the dread hour of contest and 
revolution. It will shield thee yet; it will be present to 
preserve thee inviolate, amid the dangers which so thickly 
surround. May thy Temple be preserved from the unholy 
footsteps of the demagogue,—from the scourge of ambition, 
ny desolation of party ; ; may the fires upon thine altars be 

-lit, and burn witha purer and a steadier lustre,—consum- 
ing, purifying and sending up to heaven alone, tife incense of 
love and devotion. May the priest, as he enters to officiate 
in thy rites, put oif his shoes and uncover his head, and be 
conscious that it is upon consecrated ground he stands: may 
he feel and realize to the full extent, that he is a “minister of 
God for good,”* and that his every action is regarded. 





* womans Xiu. 4 
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Amid ambition’s airy but desolating schemes,—amid its plots 
and its devices,—its restlessness and its recklessness,—its 
blindness and its impiety ; amid the triumphs of faction, the 
shouts of the victors, the desperation of the vanquished ; 
amid the dominion of passion, immorality and vice, with a 
party for Cesar, and a party for Pompey, and a party for 
Crassus, but no party claiming for Rome ;—may there be 
found a redeeming spirit to disenthrall and regenerate,—to 
breathe upon thy escutcheon,—-to cleanse thy leprosy,—to 
resuscitate and bring thee forth altogether lovely,—to elevate 
thee to that niche in the world’s great theatre, the wonder 
and the admiration of mankind; one prayer for thy exist- 
ence and glory—one blessing upon those who have been 
faithful—one gloomy tempest about the heads of thy be- 
trayers. 

And, to thee, spirits of our fathers, would our thoughts 
ascend,—to thee, who nurtured and guarded the infant days 
of Liberty, and tenderly watched her first essays at flight — 
to thee, noble ones, who resisted bondage, triumphed over 
power, and broke its chains,—we, a degenerate progeny, 
look up, and, like the man of Athens, would rouse ourselves 
and countrymen by the recollections of brighter days,— 
ua toug sv Magads. Be present, high and exalted examples of 
patriotic virtue,—be present, melancholy manes of those who 
sealed with their blood the compact of our freedom,—be 
present, ye of every country and age and clime, who have 
loved liberty and hated tyrants,—be present, that we may 
be cheered, in these our days of direst need, by your ever 
glorious example. And Thou, the great Ruler of the uni- 
verse, in whose hands the “nations are,” hear us when we 
deprecate thy gathering wrath, and invoke thy blessings up- 
on our country. Strengthen—sustain ; bless the true, nerve 
the patriot, arm the statesman, overwhelm with confusion 
the crafty and corrupt,—and, if there be no impiety in the 
prayer a great statesman uttered,—if it be necessary, “and 
there remains a thunderbolt, let it descend upon the head of 
him who would ride to glory over the ruins of his country.” 
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Arr. V.—Tue Cotontat Era or Soutu-Caro.ina. 

1. History of South-Carolina, from its first European disco- 
very to its erection into a Republic ; with a supplementary 
chronicle of events to the present time. By Wiv11am Gr- 
mMoRE Sums, author of “The Yemassee,” “The Partisan,” 
“Damsel of Darien,” &c. Second Edition. Charleston: 
Published by 8. Babcock & Co. 1843. 

2. Historical Collections of South-Carolina ; embracing ma- 
ny rare and valuable pamphlets and other documents, rela- 
ting to the History of that State, from its First Discovery to 
its Independence in the year 1776. Compziled, with various 
Notes and an Introduction, by B.R. Carrout. In two 
volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 


WE are not aware that the above-mentioned works have 
added any new material to the history of South-Carolina ; 
yet, they both possess merit in their way, and we are glad 
that they have been published. Mr. Carroll has done the 
State service by perpetuating several interesting treatises, 
connected with the early settlement of the country, which 
were mostly out of print, and which, save for his patriotic 
design, would soon have been lost to the world. He de- 
serves thanks for his well directed labors, and he has already 
received from our Legislature more substantial evidence, 
than words can furnish, of the appreciation in which they 
are held. ‘The work is, what its title indicates, a collection 
merely of rare old documents, constituting, not a thorough 
history, but simply aids to the future historian. Still, such 
a work has its value, which can only be fully estimated by 
the scholar and the antiquarian. The notes indicate consi- 
derable research, and the “Introduction,” from the pen of 
Mr. Carroll himself, in which he describes the discoveries of 
the Spanish, French and English in this State and Florida, 
is an interesting paper and respectably written. 

Mr.Simms’ History, isa work of somewhat more pre- 
tension. Its author, who is now well known, at home and 
abroad, as a novelist, and a contributor to our popular perio- 
dicals, has very reasonably insisted on the importance to 
the rising generation of such a work as he has produced. It 
is a good manual for schools, and is also suited to meet the 
wants of those who are anxious to find, in a narrow com- 
pass, a record of leading events, but who have neither time, 
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leisure, nor perhaps inclination, to devote to the study of a 
voluminous and thorough history. The commissioners have, 
as we think, very properly sanctioned its introduction into 
our free schools. ‘I'he author frankly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness for his facts to the historians who have preceded 
him, claiming for himself the merit, not of an original work, 
but simply of a condensation of the labors of others: 


“J have not scrupled,” he says, “to make occasional use of the very 
language of my authority, wherever it seemed particularly compre- 
hensive or felicitous. To place the facts in a simple form—in a just 
order,—to give them an expressive and energetic character,—to cou- 
ple events closely, so that no irrelevant or unnecessary matter should 
interpose itself between the legitimate relation of cause and effect ; 
and to be careful that the regular stream of the narrative should flow 
on without interruption to the end of its course, have been with me 
primary objects.” pp. 11, 12. 


These objects are, generally, well attained by the writer. 
The narrative is lively and interesting, sustaining the repu- 
tation which the author has acquired for ability in the de- 
lineation of events, and the description of characters, whether 
real or fictitious. The authorittes on which he has chiefly 
relied, are Hewatt, Ramsay, Moultrie, Johnson, Laudonniére, 
Drayton, Archdale and Glenn, and he is of opinion, and we 
concur with him in it, that he has done well to omit, from 
his history, such prolix discussions respecting “the doctrines 
of popular representation, of suflrage, of self-government, 
and many other principles, regarded as essential to the pre- 
servation of social liberty,” as are contained in the works of 
the more voluminous of those writers. A philosophical in- 
quiry into the nature, rise and progress of the principles of 
a free government, was not to be expected in sucha work, 
however appropriate and even indispensable it might be, 
and is, in any faithful and elaborate history of the American 
republics, or of either of them. We stand greatly in need 
of a thorough, impartial, learned and complete history of 
South-Carolina at the present moment,—a history that shall 
embody both principles and facts. The accounts we now 
have of the first settlement of this country, embracing the 
provincial and colonial era, are partial, one-sided, imperfect, 
and full of exaggeration. They have come to us from the 
hands of friends alone,—-from the hands of warm, enthusi- 
astic and ambitious friends and citizens of the New World, 
who sincerely loved their country, but who, at the time they 
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wrote, were disposed, from motives of interest, as well as 
patriotism, to magnify both the advantages they enjoyed in 
their new Utopia, as wellas the evils mastered by the cour- 
age and prowess of their countrymen. The Old World, as 
well as the New, has a voice to utter in this matter, and the 
archives of those European nations whose history is connec- 
ted with our own, during the colonial and revolutionary eras, 
must be searched and examined, before the whole truth can 
be ascertained, or the historian be prepared, from a know- 
ledge of opposing statements, and a fair consideration of the 
motives which influenced both parties, to pronounce an im- 
partial judgment. Each of the old States should make liberal 
appropriations to accomplish so noble, patriotic and indis- 
pensable a design,—that is to say, each State that has a name 
encircled with the fame of worthy deeds, and wishes to 
transmit a faithful record of its acts to after times. We 
wish, especially, that South-Carolina might move, and move 
effectually, in this matter. The appropriation of a few thou- 
sand dollars to such an object, would be honorable to the 
State, and would be money well expended. We want light 
especially on the Revolutionary era. In most of the histories 
that have been written, injustice has been done to the South- 
ern States generally, and to South-Carolina in particular, 
respecting the part they took, the labors they performed, 
and the credit to which they are entitled, in the great strug- 
gle for our liberties. It is time that this injustice should be 
remedied. 'We want some person possessed of ithe compe- 
tent learning, genius, industry, spirit and perseverance,—not 
a mere pretender,—to undertake the task, and perform it in 
a manner worthy ef the age and of the merits of those who 
acted well during the most eventful period of the world’s 
history,—in a manner, too, honorable to our literature. We 
want such a work to be undertaken speedily, before those 
memorable men, who were themselves actors in the great 
drama, and who have much valuable information still to im- 
part to the historian—information that will be soon lost to 
the world—shall all have passed off the stage of life. 

In the meantime, we have not much that we can contri- 
bute to the history of the State, although in possession of 
some facts which satisfy us, that the history of the Revolu- 
tionary War, as far as South-Carolina is concerned, is yet 
to be written. Our first intention was to prepare an article 
on the subject, which should be just to the State, but as a 
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preliminary step to the accomplishment of this design, it 
seems necessary to dwell briefly upon those events that took 
place in the State during the colonial period, previous to the 
Declaration of American Independence. With this object 
in view, we have placed at the head of this article the titles 
of the two works above referred to, as furnishing a suitable 
caption for some remarks we propose to offer on that pe- 
riod ; our purpose simply being to furnish a connecting link 
between two portions of our history, of which the events 
cannot well be viewed separately. 

To locate a colony in a new country, many thousand 
miles from the haunts of civilized man, even in the most 
fertile situation and salubrious climate, is, at all times, a dif- 
ficult and arduous undertaking ; but to plant a settlement on 
a spot which is devoid of the natural advantages of both soil 
and climate-—where the scanty subsistence derived from 
the one, but illy repays the settler for his toilsome labor, 
while the new and unknown diseases which are peculiar to 
the other, deprive him of his health, and not unfrequently of 
his life, at the very moment when he expects to reap the 
reward of all his toil, privation, and hardship,—is a task 
which is rarely, if ever, accomplished. Yet such was the 
first difficulty to be overcome by the early settlers of Caro- 
lina. 

To add to their distress, they were exposed to the constant 
attacks of the hordes of savages which infested their bor- 
ders, entertaining the most deadly enmity towards the white 
men, and prepared to take every advantage of their weak 
and defenceless condition. The tribes of the Westo and 
Stono Indians were particularly annoying. It is true, the 
colonists were supplied with arms and ammunition by the 
proprietors, which were supposed to be greatly superior to 
the simple weapons of the savages. But it has been truly 
said, that the ponderous musket, placed in the hands of one 
ignorant of the woods, gives the civilized stranger but little 
advantage over the wary and quick-sighted denizen of the 
forest. Concealed in his leafy covert, the Indian draws his 
bow, and the barbed arrow is quivering in the heart of the 
stranger, before he dreams of the proximity of danger. The 
Indians of Carolina possessed an advantage over the white 
settlers, which was not enjoyed by savage foes of the more 
Northern colonies. ‘The Southern Indian possessed a pow- 
erful auxiliary and potent safeguard, in the nature of the 
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climate in which he lived. He breathed, without danger, 
the miasma arising from his native swamps; while the Eu- 
ropean invader, inhaling the noxious atmosphere, soon sick- 
ened and died. Bold, crafty and vindictive, he was ever on 
the alert to strike the fatal blow,—then, retreating to his 
native fastnesses, defied the vengeance of his foes. Devo- 
tedly attached to his forest home, he was prepared to resist 
the slightest encroachments upon the soil of his hunting 
grounds, and would shed the last drop of his blood in de- 
fence of the graves of his sires. Hard, hard, indeed, was 
the lot of those settlers, who were exposed to their incessant 
attacks. Ignorant of the nature and subtle operations of the 
savages, they were necessarily compelled to act continually 
on the defensive. While one party were employed in raising 
their little cabins, another stood by to guard their labors, 
and prevent a surprise from the Indians. “The hunter was 
driven from the woods by the swarms of foes that infested 
them, and compelled to seek a scanty subsistence on the sea- 
shore, where he gathered the oyster with one hand, while 
he held the musket for defence in the other.” 

A single night sufficed to rob the planter of the hard earn- 
ed products of a year’s toil; and his ruthless foes, after con- 
signing his dwelling to the flames, retreated to the wilderness, 
laden with those provisions which he had raised, not only 
by the “sweat of his brow,” but at the peril of his life. To 
enhance the difficulties of their situation, a religious society 
of the Spanish nation claimed the province of Carolina as 
included in the territory of Florida, and founded their right 
on the ground of prior discovery, and by virtue of a grant 
from the Pope. Considering the settlement at Charlestown 
as an encroachment upon their possessions, they employed 
the garrison at St. Augustine in throwing every obstacle in 
the way of the Carolinians. ‘They inveigled the slaves from 
their rightful owners, by offering them liberty, protection, 
and all the privileges of freemen. They instilled into the 
minds of the Indians the most horrible notions of the Eng- 
lish heretics, and urged them on to the destruction of the 
colony. 

Reduced to the greatest extremity by the scarcity of 
provisions and the hostilities of the Indians, the colonists 
despaired of ever establishing a permanent settlement in 
Carolina, and, growing desperate at the thoughts of their 
miserable situation, became ungovernable and seditious, and 
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threatened to compel the governor to abandon the province 
and return with them to England. ‘This peculiar and unfor- 
tunate juncture of affairs, was the one chosen by the Span- 
iards of Florida for invading the province. Learning from 
the slaves who fled to St. Augustine, the wretched and de- 
plorable situation of the colony, they determined to seize 
the favorable moment, and advanced as far as the Island of 
St. Helena, with a sufficient force to destroy the Carolina 
settlement. Having been informed of their warlike inten- 
tions, Gov. Yeamans despatched a corps of fifty volunteers, 
under Col. Godfrey, to meet the invaders ; but the Spaniards, 
having received intelligence of the approach of Godfrey, 
hastily evacuated the island, and retreated again to their 
stronghold at St. Augustine. 

Not long after this occurrence, the colonists became in- 
volved in a war with the Stono Indians. The savages came 
down in small parties along the settlements, and robbed the 
plantations of the ripening grain; and, being accustomed to 
kill all kinds of game which came in their way, they consi- 
dered the planters’ hogs, turkeys and geese, as the legitimate 
fruits of the chase, and, accordingly, destroyed them upon 
all occasions without the slightest hesitation. The planters 
as freely made use of their arms in defence of their proper- 
ty, and several Indians were killed during these depreda- 
tions. 

This aroused the fury of the tribe, and a war was kindled 
which raged for a considerable length of time with the great- 
est violence. ‘The Stonos, as usual, wreaking their vengeance 
upon the innocent as well as the guilty, while the emigrants 
avenged themselves by enslaving the Indians whom the 
captured, and selling them in the slave markets of the West 
Indies. Whether the course which the settlers adopted to 
rid themselves of their troublesome neighbors, can be justi- 
fied or not, we do not pretend to determine, but it was cer- 
tainly adopted with the most favorable results. The Stonos, 
after a long and bloody contest, were entirely defeated. 
Their once powerful tribe have become entirely extinct,— 
not a vestige remains of their former habitations,—not a 
single warrior is left to peal forth the war-cry of his nation, 
or boast of the achievements of his sires. 

Scarcely had this tribe been subdued, when the Southern 
frontiers of the colony were again invaded by the Spaniards 
of Florida. Always exceedingly jealous of the encroach- 
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ments of the English upon what they considered their right. 
ful possessions, they had watched, with oe of ill con- 
cealed animosity, the rapid increase of the Carolina colony ; 
and, upon the settlement of a party of emigrants under Lord 
Cardros, a Scotch nobleman, at Port Royal, their hatred and 
hostility burst forth again with renewed vigor, and, with a 
large force, they suddenly attacked and expelled the Scotch 
from Port Royal, ravaged the frontier, and then precipitately 
retreated, before a sufficient force could be raised to resist 
their aggressions or punish their presumption. The martial 
spirit of the Carolinians was thoroughly aroused by this wan- 
ton attack upon their colony, at , with one accord, they de- 
termined to carry the war into’ the Spanish dominions. 
Preparations were immediately c+mmenced for the purpose 
of invading the territory of Florida; but the proprietors, 
having become alarmed at the prospect of another war, po- 
sitively forbid the undertaking, and, by the interposition of 
their authority, succeeded in quieting the vindictive spirit of 
the people, and put off the day of retributive justice yet a 
little longer. But the bitter feelings and burning animosity 
which this occasion called into being, were never entirely 
forgotten, but burst forth again upon a subsequent occasion, 
when the colonists prepared, under a warlike leader, to take 
ample vengeance for the wrongs which they had so long pa- 
tiently suffered, and to cancel, to their satisfaction, the long 
standing debt of enmity which existed between themselves 
and their hereditary foes. That much-desired event was 
not far distant. In the year 1700, Gov. Moore, a man of 
great ambition, and possessing great military ardor and en- 
thusiasm, having been appointed by the proprietors to the 
chief executive office in the province, laid before the assem- 
bly the plan of an expedition against the Spaniards of Flori- 
da. The project succeeded admirably with the mass of the 
people, and they called louder on their representatives for 
the adoption of the measure. A difficulty having occurred 
about the same time, in the old world, between England and 
Spain, the governor’s enterprise was considered perfectly 
justifiable by the laws of nations, and was decidedly popular 
among the majority of the colonists. But, not having re- 
ceived any definite tidings from Europe concerning the 
declaration of war, many men of cool reflection and sober 
judgment condemned the measure as a fool-hardy project, 
and expressed their aversion to it,—but the voice of the few 
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was lost in the loud clamors of the multitude. The great 
body of the people, deceived by the glowing descriptions 
and exaggerated statements of the governor, who represent- 
ed Florida as a land abounding with treasures of gold and 
silver, which, he affirmed, after an easy conquest, would be- 
come the rich rewards of the victors, declared almost unani- 
mously for war. 

Accordingly, the provincial assembly voted two thousand 
pounds for the service of the war, and preparations began in 
earnest. Six hundred Indians were engaged as allies, who, 
glorying in warlike achievements, gladly received the arms 
and ammunition, which.wpre offered as a compensation for 
their services. Six hundred provincial militia were enlisted, 
and a suitable number of merchant vessels impressed as 
transports for the forces. Port Royal was appointed the 
place of general rendezvous; and from that point the gov- 
ernor embarked, in September, 1702, at the head of this 
formidable armament, determined to carry the war into the 
enemy’s territory, and win his laurels upon hostile ground. 

But, while the warlike preparations were progressing in 
Carolina, the Spaniards, well aware of the governor's inten- 
tion, were straining every nerve to make ready for defence. 
Governor Moore had dispatched Colonel Daniel, a Caroli- 
nian officer of well-known valor, with a party of militia and 
Indians, by an inland passage, to make a descent upon the 
town of St. Augustine by land, while the governor himself 
should proceed with the main body by sea, and block up 
the harbor. Daniel proceeded immediately to perform, with 
great dispatch, the duty assigned to him. He advanced 
against the town, and entered and plundered it, before the 
governor arrived to render him any assistance; but the 
Spaniards, being well provided for a siege, retreated to their 
castle, and were safely esconced within its strong walls, 
when the governor arrived upon the scene of action. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival, the place was regularly invested 
by a force against which the garrison was too feeble to con- 
tend. The governor, finding himself unprovided with guns 
of sufficient metal to affect the massive walls of the Spanish 
fortress, and discovering that all his attempts upon the fort 
failed, on account of not having the heavy artillery which 
was necessary to carry on the siege, dispatched Col. Daniel, 
in a small sloop, to procure them in the island of Jamaica. 
The colonel embarked with alacrity, but, during his absence, 
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two Spanish ships of war appearing off the mouth of the 
harbor, the governor was seized with so sudden a panic, that 
he immediately raised the siege, abandoned his ships and 
ammunition, and retreated precipitately, by land, to Caroli- 
na. Upon his return, Col. Daniel, who had succeeded in 
procuring the necessary articles, sailed boldly into the har- 
bor, and discovered, to his surprise and mortification, the 
siege raised, the enemy in possession of the spoils, and the 
governor and his troops no where to be found. As soon as 
he observed the true state of affairs, and saw the enemy’s 
ships bearing down upon him, he made all sail for Charles- 
town, and narrowly escaped being captured. 

What may have been the true causes which influenced 
the mind of the governor, and induced him to adopt the 
singular course which he took upon this occasion, we are 
not able to determine. Perhaps his men, like all militia, be- 
coming unruly at the prospect of a long siege, when they 
were led to expect a speedy victory, had refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority. The scarcity of provisions may have 
had some weight, and the want of the ammunition which 
Col. Daniel would be prevented from supplying by the pre- 
sence of a superior naval force. Perhaps each and all of 
these causes combined, together with the sudden appearance 
of an unexpected enemy, may have prompted him to relin- 
quish the undertaking, and retreat so hastily to his own pro- 
vince. Notwithstanding the unfortunate termination of his 
first military expedition, the governor, still fond of warlike 
exploits, a short time after this event, nobly redeemed his 
tarnished fame by his eminently successful expedition against 
the Apalachian Indians. These Indians, being under the 
Spanish influence, had, by their frequent depredations, be- 
come exceedingly troublesome to the colony. Moore deter- 
mined to chastise them for their insolence, and, having col- 
lected a sufficient force for the purpose, marched into the 
heart of the Apalachian settlements. So sudden and unlook- 
ed for was his appearance, that the Indians were unprepared 
to oppose his progress. By rapid and forced marches he 
rushed from town to town, ravaging the fields, burning the 
villages, destroying the provisions, taking away the lives of 
those who resisted his arms, and the liberties of those who 
yielded to his mercy, until, by* superior force, he had beat 
down all opposition, and laid waste the whole country with 
fire and sword. At the head of his little army, he swept, 
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like a tornado, through the fertilé vallies of Apalachia, and 
succeeded in striking a wholesome terror into the hearts of 
the savages. Every village, from the Altamaha to the Sa- 
vannah, was laid in ashes, and, after having slain eight hun- 
dred warriors, taken a large number of prisoners, and effec- 
tually humbled the insolent pride of the Apalachians, the 
governor returned to the colony, having taught the savages 
a fearful and salutary lesson, which he left seared upon their 
memories in characters of blood. 

A short time after this event, Moore was succeeded in the 
government by Sir Nathaniel Johnson, who was an accom- 
plished gentleman and a soldier by profession. The first 
part of Governor Johnson’s administration was rendered 
gloomy by domestic troubles, and the continual disputes 
which raged between the people and the proprietors; but 
the latter part was distinguished by his successful and gal- 
lant defence of the colony against her foreign foes. 'The 
war which still raged between England, France and Spain, 
was the cause of a new danger to the province. An arma- 
ment was fitted out at Havana by the French, with the assis- 
tance of the Governor of Cuba, for the avowed purpose of 
invading the province of Carolina; and Governor Johnson, 
having received intelligence of the hostile intentions of the 
confederates, hastened to place the colony in a suitable pos- 
ture of defence. The governor was well qualified for the 
task assigned him, and he was nobly sustained by the colo- 
nists, whom “continued wars had made a martial people.” 
Fortifications were hastily thrown up on the most favorable 
positions, and provisions and ammunition provided in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet any emergency. Fort Johnson was 
erected upon James Island, trenches cast up at White Point, 
redoubts thrown up on every other spot thought necessary 
for the defence of the town, and a guard stationed on Sulli- 
van’s Island, with directions to kindle a number of fires op- 
posite the town, equal to the number of vessels which might 
appear upon the coast. 

To be brief, every preparation was made for a vigorous 
defence, and the people, after completing their fortifications, 
quietly awaited the approach of the foe. But a few months 
passed away, before the wisdom and prudence of these pre- 
cautions were very obvious. ‘The province of Carolina 
was at this time the Southern frontier of the British settle- 
ments in North-America. From its feeble state and exposed 
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condition, the French doubtless thought that it would fall an 
easy conquest before a regularly appointed and well organ- 
ized force. A plan of operations having been concerted in 
Havana, Monsieur le Feboure sailed from that port in a 
French frigate, accompanied by four armed sloops, for the 
purpose of taking and destroying the capital of Carolina. 
Having received orders to touch at St. Augustine and take 
on board an additional supply of troops, he accordingly 
stopped at that place, and embarked a considerable reinforce- 
ment of Spanish forces. Here he received intelligence of 
the presence of a fatal epidemic in Charlestown, which pre- 
vailed to a great extent, and had destroyed a large number 
of the inhabitants. Judging that the prevalence of this dis- 
temper would prevent the militia of the country from rally- 
ing to the defence of the town, through fear of the fatal 
infection, he hastened his preparations for departure, and, 
having finished his embarkation, set all sail for Charlestown. 

As the enemy’s ships appeared upon the coast, five separ- 
ate fires on Sullivan’s Island warned the inhabitants of the 
proximity of danger, and telegraphed to them the number 
of vessels which composed the hostile fleet. In a short time 
after receiving the news, the citizen soldiers had completed 
their preparations for the coming fight. The militia were 
ordered under arms, and Lieut. Col. William Rhett, taking 
command, dispatched a messenger with the intelligence to 
Gov. Johnson, who was on his plantation, a number of miles 
from the city ; and orders were sent to the captains of mili- 
tia in the country, to hasten to the assistance of the town, 
The day following, the enemy’s fleet crossed the bar, and, 
favored by wind and tide, stood directly for the town, but, 
upon discovering the fortifications, they cast anchor a little 
above Sullivan’s Island. 

The governor, on account of the prevalence of the epi- 
demic, held his camp about half a mile distant from the city. 
Upon observing the enemy’s approach, he advanced with his 
whole force to meet them at the water’s edge ; but, finding 
they had anchored in the harbor, he called a council of war, 
in which it was determined to place some great guns on 
board such merchant vessels as were lying at the wharves, 
in order to attack the enemy upon his own element. Col. 
Rhett received a commission as vice-admiral, and raised his 
flag on board one of the gallies which composed the little 
Carolina fleet. The enemy, perceiving the citizens making 
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ready for battle, sent up a flag of truce to the town, sum- 
moning the governor to surrender. The flag was received 
at the Granville bastion, and the messenger conducted blind- 
folded into the fort. The governor, in the meantime, had 
drawn up his men to the greatest advantage, and, having 
placed himself at their head, received the French officer with 
great formality. After a few courteous expressions had 
passed on both sides, the messenger was conducted by the 
governor, by a circuitous route, to another fortification, 
where they found the same men, who had arrived by a short- 
er way, drawn up again in imposing array ; and the French- 
man expressed his surprise at finding a well garrisoned town, 
where he had anticipated seeing but a few sickly and en- 
feebled citizens. The governor, then, with a contented and 
self-satisfied air, requested to know the purport of his mes- 
sage. The officer stated that he had been dispatched by 
Monsieur le Feboure, admiral of the French fleet, to demand 
a surrender of the town and country, and the persons of the 
inhabitants prisoners of war, remarking, at the same time, 
that his orders allowed him no more than one hour to re- 
ceive an answer. Gov. Johnson replied sternly, that there 
was no occasion for a single moment to answer that mes- 
sage. He said “that he held the town and country from the 
queen of England, that he could rely upon his men, who 
would rather die than surrender themselves prisoners of 
war, and, as for himself, he was determined to defend the 
province to the last drop of his blood against the boldest 
invader, and that Monsieur might acquaint the French ad- 
miral with his intention as soon as he pleased.” 

This bold answer, together with the unfavorable report 
of his messenger, seems to have intimidated Monsieur le Fe- 
boure, for, instead of making an immediate attack upon the 
town, he contented himself with some petty depredations 
upon the neighboring islands. Upon the day following the 
interview, a marauding party landed upon James Island, and 
burnt the houses upon one plantation. Another party, con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty men, landed upon Wando 
Neck, and were gloriously employed in destroying all the 
‘live stock” of the neighborhood. A party of militia, in 
company with a few Indians, were sent by Gov. Johnson 
against the French on James Island. Capt. Drake, who had 
command of this detachment, came up with the hostile party 
in the woods near the beach, but the Indians, with their 
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accustomed impetuosity, dashed through the woods, and suc- 
ceeded in driving the Frenchmen to their boats, before the 
Carolinians had fired a single shot. Capt. Cantey, at the 
head of one hundred picked men, was no less successful 
against the enemy on Wando Neck. Having surrounded 
them in the night, he commenced the attack about daybreak, 
and, having completely surprised and defeated the party, he 
destroyed a large portion of their force and took the rest 
prisoners of war. 

Inspirited by these successes on land, the Carolinians de- 
termined to try their fortune by sea. Accordingly, William 
Rhett set sail with his few small vessels, and moved towards 
the spot where the formidable French fleet rode at anchor, 
but Monsieur le Feboure, perceiving the Carolinians bearing 
down upon him, immediately spread his canvass to the 
breeze, and escaped over the bar by the superior sailing 
qualities of his vessels. 

Great was the joy which prevailed in Charlestown, upon 
the happy termination of this much dreaded siege. Every 
citizen was justly proud of the active part he had taken in 
defence of his beloved city from the presence of a hated 
foe, and every colonist felt grateful for the happy deliverance 
of the province from the imminent danger which threatened 
her very existence, and acknowledged that another link had 
been added to the chain of national pride which bound him 
to the home of his adoption. 

Great preparations were being made by the citizens of 
Charlestown to celebrate the victory they had achieved, 
when their joy was somewhat dampened by the intelligence 
reaching town that a large man-of-war was anchored in 
Sewee bay, and that a number of armed men had landed 
from her at that place. Upon an examination of the pri- 
soners, the governor learned that the French expected a 
ship of war, having on board their General, Monsieur Ar- 
buset, with about two hundred men, who were coming to 
their assistance. Immediately upon receiving this intelli- 
gence, the governor dispatched Capt. Fenwick w vith a party 
of militia, with orders to march against the enemy by land, 
while Rhett, with two armed sloops, was sent around by sea 
to attack them in the bay. The Carolinians under Fenwick, 
animated by the brilliant success which had attended their 
former efforts, by a rapid march came up with their well- 
posted enemies, and after a warm conflict, by a gallant 
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charge succeeded in driving them to their ship. Here they 
were attacked in a spirited manner by the naval force of 
the province, consisting of two small sloops. The French 
ship surrendered without firing a single shot; and the broad 
ensign of England, sustained by the chivalry of Carolinians, 
floated, for the first time in this quarter of the world, above 
the tri-coloured banner of France. 

Thus ended the formidable invasion of Carolina, com- 
manded by Monsieur le Feboure, reflecting as little credit 
and honor upon himself and his followers, as it increased 
the military fame and martial glory of the chivalrous little 
province. Out of eight hundred men who came against the 
colony, and with which force the French admiral boasted 
he could crush the province at a single blow, three hundred 
were killed_—Monsieur Arbuset, the commander-in-chief of 
the land forces, and several naval officers of distinction, were 
taken prisoners, and Monsieur le Feboure himself, with the 
remainder of his forces, sought safety in ignominious flight. 
The provincial militia received the public thanks of the go- 
vernor, for the unanimity and courage which they had 
shown in repelling the invaders; while he in turn received 
the hearty congratulations and well-merited compliments of 
the proprietors, upon the happy success which had attended 
his efforts for the defence and protection of the colony. 

Sir Nathaniel Johnson was succeeded in office by Colonel 
Edward Tyne, in the year 1708; and upon Tyne’s death, 
which occurred shortly after his appointment, Charles Cra- 
ven, brother to the Lord Palatine, received a commission 
from the proprietors, investing him with the government of 
the province. Under his administration, the colony enjoyed 
but a short respite from the attacks of foreign and domestic 
foes. In the year 1711 or 12, an insurrection broke out in 
North-Carolina among the Tuscarora Indians, in league with 
the Corees and several other tribes. Historians are at va- 
riance both as to the cause of the quarrel and the exact time 
when the insurrection took place; for, while some contend 
that it originated in the fraudulent impositions of the white 
traders upon these tribes, and date the outbreak in the year 
1712, others maintain that it was occasioned by the en- 
croachments of the settlers upon the hunting grounds of the 
Indians, and name the previous year as the time when it 
occurred. Perhaps both these causes had their influence 
upon the minds of the vindictive and excitable savages, and 
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when once aroused, they determined to strike a signal blow 
at the existence of the colony, and destroy or expel the white 
invaders from their shores. 

John Lawson, the surveyor-general, having given some 
offence to the Tuscaroras, he was immediately seized and 
put to death. This was the first act in the bloody drama 
which was to follow. After having fortified their principal 
town, they sent out small parties into all parts of the settle- 
ment. The Indians who composed these parties, were to 
enter the houses of the settlers under the guise of friendship, 
and, ata stipulated time, the work of destruction was to be- 
gin. The change, or full of the moon, was the time agreed 
upon for the onslaught; and upon that fatal night, one hun 
dred and thirty-seven persons fell a sacrifice to the ven- 
geance of the savages. The Indians followed up the advan- 
tage they had gaine ed by the first fatal blow, and the whole 
colony was in danger. As soon as the news reached South 

Carolina, Governor Craven hastily collected a body of mili- 
tia and Indians, and dispatched them to the assistance of the 
distressed North-Carolinians. Six hundred men, under Col. 
Barnwell, together with about four hundred Indians of the 
Cherokee, Creek, Yemassee and Catawba tribes, who had 
joined the expedition, took up the line of march for the Tus- 
carora country. 

The difficulties which the forces under Barnwell had to 
encounter upon the road, were of the most appalling char- 
acter. A wild and unbroken forest, deep morasses, tangled 
thickets, miry swamps and swollen torrents, impeded their 
progress; and yet an hour’s delay might prove fatal to the 
lives of many of the poor settlers to whose assistance they 
were hastening. The nature of the wilderness through 
which they had to pass, precluded all attempts towards car- 
rying a sufficient quantity of provisions for the journey, and 
the troops were compelled to subsist upon the scanty game 
which their Indian allies killed by the way. But, success- 
fully struggling against every difficulty, Barnwell at length 
succeeded in reaching the territory belonging to the Tusca- 
roras, and in his first engagement with ‘the enemy killed 
about three hundred, and took one hundred Indians prison- 
ers. The savages then retreated to their fortified town, 
which Barnwell surr ounded, and after destroying a large 
number of the warriors, forced the remainder to sue for 
peace. The suit was granted; and a treaty of peace being 
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concluded, he returned to South-Carolina, having lost in the 
expedition only five white men and thirty-six Indians, while 
he is said to have slain or taken captive a thousand of the 
Tuscaroras, 

But, scarcely had Barnwell disappeared, before the In- 
dians, proving faithless to their trust, again renewed hostili- 
ties. A second call was made upon South-Carolina for aid, 
and a second time she nobly responded to the call. Colonel 
Moore, at the head of about forty whites and a number of 
Ashley Indians, marched in the middle of December to chas- 
tise the enemy. After a fatiguing journey through the wil- 
derness, he came upon the hostile Indians, who were encamp- 
ed upon the Tar river, about fifty miles from its mouth, ina 
regularly entrenched and fortified position. Advancing by 
regular approaches, Moore soon entered their works, and 
about eight hundred warriors became his captives. This 
last successful effort of the Carolinians was the death blow 
to the strength and power of the Tusecaroras; for the feeble 
and broken remnant of the tribe, soon after this event, emi- 
grated to the fertile valleys of the far west, where, we are 
told, they incorporated themselves with some more power- 
ful nation, that dwelt near the bright waters of “La belle 
Riviere.” 

Scarcely had the Carolinians returned from this expedi- 
tion, which they undertook for the assistance of their neigh- 
bors, when they were called upon to arm in defence of their 
own firesides, against the most formidable array of enemies 
which had ever appeared against them,—the numerqus and 
powerful nation of Indians, called the Yemassees, living up- 
ona tract of country lying backward from Port Royal, on 
the north-east side of the Sav annah river. This tribe of 
Indians having been won over to the Spanish interest by 
large gifts and larger promises, were e the chief instigators of 
this conspiracy, which threatened the total destruction of 
the entire colony. By the Carolinians, this tribe had always 
been considered as the one, of all others, the most warmly 
attached to the British interest; and were thought to possess 
the most irreconcilable and inveterate hatred to the Span- 
iards of St. Augustine. The white traders who resided 
among the Yemassees, had noticed, for some time previous 
to the outbreak, that the principal warriors of the tribe paid 
frequent visits to St. Augustine, and always returned loaded 
with presents: but knowing their decided animosity to the 
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Spaniards, nothing was thought of these frequent visits, and 
but little fear entertained that the warmest and most devoted 
allies which Carolina had ever possessed, would, at the sug- 
gestion of the insidious Spaniard, take up arms against their 
former friends. 

But the Spaniards had succeeded, by their promises and 
bribes, in severing the bonds of amity and good will that 
existed between these savages and the Carolinians. As the 
denouement of the bloody plot approached, several of the 
tr ade1 s were warned by their Indian friends of the approach- 
ing danger, and made a timely retreat to Charlestown,— 
while a number of others, among whom was Capt. Nairn, 
age nt for Indian affairs, residing in Poe otaligo, the largest of 

» Vemassee towns, remained in fancied sec urity, being 
a rfectly ignorant of the imminent peril which hung over 
them. However, the suspicions of Nairn and his comrades 
were at length aroused by the sullen and gloomy air of the 
Yemassee warriors, and the scowling and angry expression 
which rested upon the countenances of all the savages be- 
longing to the tribe. Becoming alarmed at their unusual 
and suspicious behaviour, the chiefs were called upon to state 
the cause of the grievance, if there was any, which had 
caused so much uneasiness in the tribe; and, at the same 
time, were assured, that if any affront had been offered or 
injury done to them, ample atonement should be made and 
suitable satisfaction ewarded. ‘They replied that they com- 
plained of no one, but intended to go on a great hunt early 
the next morning. ‘The traders, satistied with the reply, 
retired to rest, little dreaming that the morrow’s dawn would 
witness their death struggle. 

The next morning was the memorable 13th of April, 1715. 
About daybreak the onslaught began, and in a few hours 
more than ninety persons in Pocotaligo and on the neigh- 
boring plantations, were murdered in cold blood by the 
ruthless savages. The settlement on Port Royal Island, too, 
must have fallen a sacrifice to their savage fury, had it not 
been for the fortunate and “hair-breadth” escape of Captain 
Burrows, who, after receiving two wounds, swimming one 
mile, and running ten, arrived in time to warn the inhabi- 
tants of their danger. 

While the formidable tribes of the Yemassees, the Creeks 
and the Apalachians, were devastating the southern fron- 
tier, the Indians upon the northern border attacked the set- 
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tlement in the most furious manner. So secret and successful 
had been the machinations of the Spaniards, that every In- 
dian tribe, from Florida to Cape Fear, was linked together 
for the purpose of destroying the settlements in Carolina. 
The Yemassees, the Apalachians, the Creeks, the Cherokees, 
the Congarees, the Catawbas, and numerous other tribes, 
amounting to nearly ten thousand warriors, were all in arms, 
and the little colony, consisting of only twelve hundred 
fighting men, was left to cope single-handed with her pow- 
erful foes. Such planters as by their situations had ese ape d 
the fury of the savages, fled to the c > 8 al with their families, 
and added to the general consternation by the disastrous 
news which they b rought of the force ‘on fury of the as- 
sailants. But Gov. Craven. unappalled by the fe arful tidings 
which hourly eo aa the city, de ‘termined at once to adopt 
such prompt and energetic measures as the necessity of the 
case demanded. tle procla imed martial law, and laid an 
embargo on all vessels then in port, to prevent men and pro- 
visions from leaving the province ; and an act of assembly 
was passed, empowering him to impress men for the defence 
of the colony, seize arms, ammunition and provisions wher- 
ever they could be found, for the public use, and to arm a 
corps of trusty negroes, to assist the militia in the defence of 
the province. Agents were dispatched to England and Vir- 
ginia, to solicit assistance; and a deputy governor being 
appointed, Charles Craven, at the head of his little force, 
marched to meet the foe. While these preparations were 
going on in Charlestown, the Indians continued their rava- 
ges; one party having advanced within fifty miles of the 
capital, were attacked by some militia under Capt. Barker, 
but, having succeeded in drawing him into an ambush, en- 
tirely defeated the party under his command. Another 
party of four hundred savages, came down as far as Goose 
Creek, where they attacked a fortification which enclosed 
seventy white men a ind forty negroes, who, becoming alarm- 
ed after the first attack, and being deceived by false promi- 
ses, rashly surrendered themselves prisoners of war; and, 
having admitted the enemy within their works, were all 
barbarously butchered. ‘This party continued advancing 
hearer the capital, until! they were met and driven back by 
the Goose Creek militia. ‘The main body of the confedera- 
ted tribes had by this time advanced as far as the Stono set- 
dlements, spreading desolation on every side, and sweeping 
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the whole country with the besom of destruction. Their 
great camp was pitched upon the Salkie-hatchie, and to this 
place the straggling bands all rallied upon the approach of 
Craven. 
. The governor advanced in a slow but steady manner, 
. using the utmost precautions to prevent a surprise, and care- 
fully avoiding all the ambuseades which the enemy threw 
in his way. ‘The fate of the colony hung upon the issue of 
this expedition, and the Carolinians advanced to the encoun- 
ter with that cool determination which generally character- 
izes the warrior when he combats for all he holds sacred up- 
on earth, and feels that upon the issue of the fight ae 
the safety of family, kindred and friends. The Carolina 
forces, notwithstanding the heavy odds against which they 
had to contend, suece eded in gaining a signal victory in the 
first great battle which was fought. The Indians fought 
with desperation, but the colonists, after a long and bloody 
contest, ¢ entirely routed their fore: s, drove them from the 
field, pursued the fugitives across the Savannah river, and 
having destroyed their settlements in Carolina, expelled the 
tribe of the Yemassee forever from the limits of the province. 
The Yemassee warriors sought refuge in Florida after 
their expulsion from ¢ Carolina, and were received by the 
Spaniz uds with every mark of esteem. ‘They were consoled 
for the loss which they had sustained by their hostility to 
the Carolinians, by a large grant of land, upon which they 
formed another settlement. The Carolinians, on the other 
hand, had gained by this war a vast quantity of fertile | land, 
and, by their gallant conduct, had rescued their province 
from the attendant horrors of a protracted Indian war ; but 
their joy at their timely deliverance from the imminent dan- 
ger Ww hich threatened them, was lessened by the reflection 
that they had Jost four hundred valuable lives in this terrible 
insurrection. And, alt hough the colony ac quired much ho- 
nor by the contest, yet the crippled state of her finances, and 
the ruin of her agricultural interest, plainly exhibited the 
fatal consequences of the Yemassee war. 
Robert Johnson, a son of the former governor of that name, 
succeeded Charles Craven in the government of the pro- 
he found the Carolinians much 
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in the time of danger, and no assistance in their pecuniary 
troubles during the time of peace. Among other grounds of 
complaint, the colonists averred that the commerce of the 
province was entirely destroyed by the pirates, who cruised 
unmolested along their coast, while the proprietors, through 
negligence or impotence, refused to render them any aid in 
order to punish and disperse these desperadoes. Governor 
Johnson, upon hearing this complaint, resolved to severely 
punish these miscreants for their many outrages, and forth- 
with dispatched William Rhett in a single ship, with orders 
to chastise the pirates for their insolence, and destroy their 
vessels, wherever they were to be found. One Vane, who 
commanded a pirate sloop of some force, together with Steed 
Bonnet and Richard Worley, the captains of two sloops of 
ten guns each, had formed a settlement at the mouth of Cape 
Fear river, from which point of rendezvous they sailed at 
different times, capturing and destroying nearly every un- 
armed vessel which sailed in the Southern waters. At the 
time that Rhett crossed the bar, the sloop of Bonnet was ho- 
vering on the coast; and as soon as the strange sail hove in 
sight, the pirates gave chase, but, soon discovering their 
mistake, they hastily changed their course and crowded all 
sail for their place of refuge, the mouth of Cape Fear river. 
To that place Rhett pursued them, and having captured the 
sloop, brought Steed Bonnet, with about thirty of his crew, 
prisoners to Charlestown, where they were tried for their 
crimes, and being found guilty, suffered death, and were bu- 
ried upon White Point below high water mark. 

Soon after this event, the sloop of Worley appeared off 
the bar, when Governor Johnson immediately embarked in 
person, and gave chase to the piratical craft. Worley, find- 
ing himself outmatched in sailing, prepared for action, and 
awaited the approach of his foes. Nor did he wait long ; 
the governor’s vessel soon came alongside, and the battle 
began in earnest. For a long time, the strife was furious 
and the contest doubtful; but, at le ngth, success crowned 
the efforts of the Carolinians, and the pirate sloop was taken 
after one of the most desperate engagements which ever was 
witnessed. ‘The pirates fought like fiends to the last, and 
when the sloop was boarded by a party of the Carolinians, 
but two men—of whom Worley was one—-were found alive 
upon her decks ; and these two continued fighting until dis- 
abled by wounds, and were then captured only by main 
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force. Worley and his comrade were brought into Charles- 
town, where they were immediately tried and hung, to pre- 
vent the more honorable death which might be caused by 
their wounds. 

By these prompt and energetic measures, the coast was 
cleared of these daring freebooters, who had so long preyed 
upon the commerce of the province; and the maritime in- 
terest of Carolina was secured from the depredations of a 
band of outlawed villains, who were permitted for a long 
time to pursue their bloody designs without molestation. 

From the extermination of the pirates, which took place 
in 1717, to the year 1719, the frontiers of the province were 
constantly exposed to the attacks of small scalping parties 
of the Yemassee Indians, who continued to harass and des- 
troy the border settlements ; and during this period, the co- 
lonists were becoming more and more dissatisfied with the 
proprietary form of government. The proprietors, they 
contended, would not extend to them any assistance in their 
contest with savages and pirates, and, at the same time, con- 
tinued to oppress the colony with the most unjust and ob- 
noxious laws. The Carolinians, who were trained to arms 
in the hard school of necessity, having a just idea of their 
own resources, were becoming exceedingly jealous of their 
rights. After frequent remonstrances and petitions for re- 
dress of grievances, which produced no effect whatever, 
they resolved with one accord to throw off the galling yoke 
under which they groaned; and, by a bold and vigorous ef- 
fort, revolted from the dominion of the proprietors, and 
threw themselves upon the protection of the crown. 

The revolt of 1719, may be considered as typical of the 
great revolution which succeeded it in 1776. In both cases, 
a gallant and high-minded people, driven to desperation by 
unjust legislation, arose in their majesty, renounced the alle- 
giance no longer due to their tyrannical rulers, and hazarded 
their lives and fortunes in the justice of their cause. In 
both cases the result was equally as fortunate as it was glo- 
rious. We do not intend to detail the events which caused 
this revolution; they belong to the political history of the 
country. We have merely adduced the example to exhibit 
the bold and fearless character of a people, who, at the most 
fearful crisis, were ready, at all risks and at every hazard, to 
stand forth in defence of their just and unalienable rights; 
and we dismiss the subject by quoting the no less beautiful 
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than appropriate remarks of Dr. Ramsay, when he contrasts 
the revolution of 1719 with that of 1776: 


“In the course of the eighteenth century, South-Carolina under- 
went two revolutions ; the last of which took place in 1776. Several 
of the actors in this are yet alive, and must be struck with the resem- 
blance of the measures adopted by their predecessors and themselves 
for accomplishing these great and similar events. In both cases, a 
well-intentioned people, alarmed for their rights, were roused to ex- 
iraordinary exertions for securing them. They petitioned, in a legal 
channel, for a redress of their grievances, but that being refused, 
they proceeded to bolder measures. Before they took decisive steps, 
from which there was no honorable retreat, they both cemented their 
union by an association generally signed by the inhabitants. The 
peer tac force of government, in all countries, rests with the govern- 
ed; but from want of union and concert, they often quietly submit to 
be ruled with a rod of iron, or make such feeble, injudicious efforts in 
the cause of liberty, as incur the penalties of rebellion, instead of 
gaining the blessings of a change for the better. The case was 
otherwise in Carolina. In both revolutions, an honest people en- 
gaged by a solemn agreement to support each other in defence of 
their rights, and to yield obedience to Cade of their own appoint- 
ment. When they had bound themselves by the tie of an association, 
they seized their arms, took forts and magazines into their posses- 
sion, and assumed the direction of the militia. A new government, 
without confusion or violence, virtually superseded the existing au- 
thority of the proprietary government in one case, and of the king’s 
representative in the other. The revolutioners, in both, respectfully 
asked their former governors to join them, but from a of ho- 
nor and delicacy they declined. On their refusal, they became pri- 
vate persons, and the people proceeded without them to organize 
every department of government by their own authority. The po- 
pular leaders in one case called themselves a convention of the peo- 
ple, and in the other a provincial congress; but, in both, when the 
revolution was completed, they voted themselves an assembly, passed 
laws in the usual manner, and by manifestoes justified their conduct 
to the world. In these proceedings, neither faction nor party had any 
hand. The general interest of the great body of the settlers, was the 
pole star by which public measures were regulated. The people, 
guided neither by private views nor selfish ends, and acting in uni- 
son, eventually found their labors crowned with success, and that 
each change of government produced for their country a melioration 
of its circumstances.” 


In the year 1721, Francis Nicholson arrived in Carolina, 
having received a commission as governor from the king of 
England. Under his administration, the colony enjoyed a 
respite from the attacks of her enemies, and improved with 
astonishing rapidity. Four years after his appointment, 
Gov. Nicholson resigned his commission and returned to 
England; and the charge of the government devolved upon 
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Arthur Middleton. During Mr. Middleton’s term of office, 
the province was much annoyed by the petty incursions of 
the Yemassee Indians. These Indians, living near the town 
of St. Augustine, were constantly encouraged in their de- 
pre dations by the Spaniards, w ho alw ays “viewed the ad- 
vancement and prosperity of the Carolinians with feelings 
of hatred and animosity. After the province had for a long 
time suffered from the plundering propensities of the Span. 
iards and Indians, Col. Palme -r, a Carolinian officer, resolved 
to make reprisals upon the public robbers and murderers. 
Collecting a party of white men and Indians, consisting in 
all of about three hundred men, he marched into F lorida and 
swept every thing before him. He ravaged the country in 
every direction, destroyed the provisions, and drove off all 
the cattle, horses and hogs of the planters, captured a num- 
ber of Indian prisoners, “and burnt the habitations of the 
Spaniards up to the very gates of St. Augustine ; and having 
accomplished his object —which was to punish the audacity 
of the Spaniards and Indians, in continuing their depreda- 
tions upon the British colonists—he returned to Carolina 
without the loss of a single man. 

For several years afier this event, the Carolinians enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace, and the province grew and flourished 
accordingly ; and it was not until the year 1738, that they 
were again disturbed by the Floridians. During that year, 
an insurrection amongst the slaves of the province was oc- 
casioned by the secret exertions of the emissaries of Spain, 
and at least twenty lives were lost before the outbreak was 
successfully quelled. The Carolinians, enraged at the perfi- 
dy of their treacherous foes, determined to embrace the op- 
portunity which then offered of punishing their dastardly 
enemies. General Oglethorpe, the governor of Georgia, 
having formed a plan for invading Florida, the enterprize 
met with the he arty co-operation of the Carolinians; a re- 
giment was raised and the command given to Col. Vander- 
hausen, with orders to march with all dispatch to the mouth 
of St. John’s river, the place of rendezvous for the forces of 
Oglethorpe. ‘The governor having collected all his troops, 
pr oceeded against the town of St. ~ Augustine, and after ta- 
King one or ‘two inferior forts, regularly invested the castle 
belonging to the town. The Spanish fortress, if we give 
full credit to the too often exaggerated accounts of the Eng- 
lish writers, was warmly besieged ; but the Spaniards, secure 
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in their stronghold, bid defiance to the boldest efforts of the 
besiegers, and laughed at the abortive attempts of the gover- 
nor to destroy their fortifications. Being provided with 
some of the necessary appliances for withstanding a pro- 
tracted siege, they remained, after one or two gallant sorties, 
quietly within their w alls, until the volunteer troops of Ogle- 
thorpe, worn out by the enervating effects of the climate, 
enfeebled by their fruitless efforts, dispirited by sickness and 
fatigue, and disgusted with the hopeless enterprise, finally 
gave up the undertaking and retired to their homes. Ogle- 
thorpe himself, with the portion of the troops under his im- 
mediate command, was the last to withdraw, but being de- 
serted by his Indian allies, and unprovided with cannon of 
sufficient weight to effect a breach in the walls of the fort, 
at the same time the victim of a burning fever, reluctantly 
abandoned the siege and returned to his province on the 
10th of July, 1740. 

In 1755, the Cherokee Indians ceded a large tract of coun- 
try to the Carolinians, and several forts being erected on the 
land purchased, served as an additional protection to the 
frontiers of the province. 

In the year 1757, some trifling difficulty having occurred 
between the Virginians and a party of Cherokees, the for- 
mer unhappily put an end to the dispute by taking the lives 
of several of the latter; and the fatal consequences of this 
barbarous act was felt most severely by the Carolinians. 
Furious at the loss of their friends and relations, the Chero- 
kee warriors, like all savages heedless of consequences and 
indiscriminate in their measures of vengeance, rushed down 
upon the settlements of Carolina, and sacrificed a hecatomb 
of victims to the manes of their butchered countrymen. 
Governor Lyttleton being then in office, proceeded imme- 
diately to raise and organize a force to repel these unpro- 
voked attacks upon the province, and severely chastise those 
warriors who had been engaged in these hostilities. The 
Cherokee chiefs, hearing of these warlike preparations, dis- 
patched a number of their most influential men to Charles- 
town, to explain the cause of the disturbance and pacify the 
angry feelings of the Carolinians ; but the governor impru- 
dently refused to listen to the “peace talk” of the Cherokee 
Warriors, and at the same time intimated to them that he 
would dictate terms of peace at the head of an armed force, 
in the heart of the Cherokee nation. The old chieftains 
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were not a little disappointed in not being allowed to explain 
the object of their mission, and expressed their determina- 
tion of immediately returning to their tribe; but this the 
governor would not permit. He informed them that he 
would escort the members of the deputation some distance 
on their journey, and accordingly compelled them to accom- 
pany his troops to the general point of rendezvous for the 
militia of the province—the Congaree river. The Indians 
becoming a little restive under this treatment, were placed 
under a strong guard, and compelled to accompany the army 
which was marching against their friends. From the place 
of rendezvous, the governor took up the line of march at 
the head of fourteen hundred men; the Indian prisoners 
were strictly guarded by the way, and upon the arrival of 
the army at Fort Prince George, these free children of the 
forest were confined in a miserable hut, scarcely large 
enough to accommodate half their number. Chafed at this 
outrage, they spent their time in brooding over their wrongs, 
and concerting plans of vengeance upon their foes, for the 
ungenerous treatment which they had received. 

The governor having advanced as far into the Cherokee 
country as he thought he could go with prudence, called a 
grand council of the nation, and explained to the “head men” 
that the object of his expedition was, to obtain satisfaction 
for the injuries received by the colonists, and peremptorily 
demanded the persons of those warriors who had committed 
the outrages upon the settlers in Carolina. Attakullakulla, 
an old chieftain of great influence among his people, was 
applied to by the governor as the person best calculated to 
induce the Cherokees quietly to give up those Indians who 
had been engaged in hostilities against the Carolinians. The 
old chieftain promised to use all his influence to persuade his 
tribe to afford the governor the satisfaction which he requir- 
ed, but at the same time expressed his belief that all his ef- 
forts for that purpose would be fruitless, as one Indian could 
use no coercive measures over another. To assist him in 
his endeavors, he desired the release of the head warriors of 
the tribe. The efforts of the old chieftain were unsuccessful, 
and Gov. Lyttleton being desirous of finishing the campaign 
as soon as possible, drew up a treaty of peace, which was 
signed by several of the principal warriors in the name of 
the nation, and twenty-two chiefs surrendered themselves as 
hostages for the faithful observance of the treaty. 
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The governor, upon the’conclusion of this treaty, imme- 
diately returned to Charlestown; but no sooner had the 
army been withdrawn from the Cherokee country, than hos- 
tilities were again renewed. The chieftains who had been 
confined by the governor were burning for vengeance, and 
fired the minds of their followers by loud denunciations 
against the treacherous white man; smarting under the un- 
just treatment which they had lately received, and furious 
at the thoughts of being deprived of that liberty which they 
valued more than existence, they added by their example, by 
their authority, and by their spirited harangues, fresh fuel to 
the flame of war which was already brightly burning. Oc- 
conestota, the great war chief of the Cherokees, took the 
field at the head of a formidable band of warriors, and a 
dark and bloody day dawned upon Carolina; the terrific 
war song was heard echeing in wild cadence through the 
dark woods which fringed her borders, and the deep glades 
of her forests resounded with the appalling war cry of the 
vindictive savage. The whole frontier was one scene of 
rapine and violence and blood ;—the young and the old 
perished alike in the carnage,—and the heart’s blood of the 
innocent victim bathed the scalping knife of the ruthless red 
man. The sturdy pioneer was found murdered in the plough 
furrow, or was startled from his midnight repose by the wild 
ery which rung his death knell,—the cries of the helpless 
mother, as she beheld her innocent offspring writhing in the 
flames which enveloped her cabin, were hushed by the dead- 
ly tomahawk,—and the ruins of the rising village became 
the funeral pile of its ill-fated inhabitants. 

Occonestota, with his warriors, having surrounded Fort 
Prince George, desired to speak with Capt. Cottamore, the 
commandant of that fort. Cottamore and two of his lieute- 
nants imprudently exposed themselves outside of the works, 
and were immediately shot down by the ambushed savages. 
The garrison, upon this occurrence, proceeded to place in 
irons the hostages who were confined within the fort ;—to 
this the Indians refused to submit, and stabbed one or two 
of the men who attempted to manacle them; whereupon 
the enraged soldiers immediately massacred the whole party. 
This massacre was the last link in the chain of provocations 
which had occasioned the Cherokee war, and the whole na- 
tion, exasperated to the highest degree of fury by the loss of 
their relatives and friends, considered themselves solemnly 
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bound to revenge their death. The chiefs of every town 
and village aroused their followers to the work of blood ;— 
the red hatchet was raised, and the feelings of the savages 
excited almost to madness, by telling them that the spirits of 
their murdered brothers were hovering around, calling upon 
their kinsmen to revenge their death, by dealing out the 
heaviest vengeance upon their enemies. Dark and terrible 
was their revenge. The settlers upon the frontiers looked 
hopelessly to the citizens of Charlestown for aid, for the ci- 
ty was at that time suffering under the dreadful ravages of 
the small-pox, and the governor unable to afford them any 
assistance. 

But Governor Lyttleton having been removed from office, 
and Governor Bull appointed in his place, application was 
made to General Amherst, the commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America, and a timely reinforcement was 
received, under the command of Colonel Montgomery, who 
landed in Carolina 1760. The arrival of this regiment of 
troops revived the drooping spirits of the inhabitants; vo- 
lunteer companies were formed, and the whole military 
strength of the province flocked to the rendezvous at the 
Congaree. As soon as his forces had all assembled, Mont- 
gomery set out upon his expedition, and moved with the 
greatest rapidity for the scene of action. The Indian town 
called Little Keowee, was surprised, and every inhabitant 
put to the sword; the town of Estatoe was attacked, but 
the inhabitants having fled, the town was laid in ashes. Se- 
veral other villages and towns in the lower nation of the 
Cherokees, shared the same fate, and black and smoking 
ruins marked the spots upon which had stood the simple 
habitations of these wild children of the forest. Their pro- 
visions and ammunition were likewise destroyed, and in a 
starving and wretched condition, they were driven from 
their homes, and compelled to seek refuge in the barren 
mountains. 

Having severely chastised the Indians of the lower settle- 
ments, the army marched to the relief of Fort Prince 
George, which had been for some time closely invested. 
From this place messengers were dispatched to the middle 
settlements, in order to negociate a peace. The offers of a 
peace by the messengers of Montgomery were rejected with 
scorn, and an answer of proud defiance was the only reply 
which the haughty savages deignued to give. Upon the re- 
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jection of his peaceful overtures, Montgomery determined to 
punish the insolence of the savages of the middle settlements. 
Accordingly, he marched against the nearest town, Etchoe. 
In order to reach this town, he had to pass through a dismal 
wilderness, at the same time being retarded by every obsta- 
cle which could impede his progress, and constantly ex- 
posed to the sudden attacks of a hidden foe. Before he 
reached the middle settlements, he was attacked under the 
most unfavorable circumstances by a large body of the ene- 
my, whom, after a warm contest, he successfully repulsed ; 
but his army suffered so severely in this conflict, and the 
number of wounded men was so great, that he thought it the 
best policy, after destroying the town, to return with the 
wounded to Carolina. He succeeded in accomplishing his 
retreat in safety, and soon after embarked with his regiment 
for New-York. 

In the meanwhile, the distant garrison of Fort London, 
which was situated on the Tennessee river, being besieged 
by the Indians, was reduced to the greatest extremity. For 
a month, the soldiers subsisted on the flesh of lean horses 
and dogs, and when this supply failed they were forced to 
die of starvation, or surrender the fort into the hands of the 
enemy. The latter alternative was adopted, The Indians 
having signed several articles of agreement, the garrison 
marched out and the savages took possession of the fort. 
The soldiers, who were commanded by Capt. Stewart, were 
accompanied by an Indian escort led by Occonestota, and 
marched the first day fifteen miles on their road to Fort 
Prince George. They encamped that night near an Indian 
town, where they were deserted by their Indian guard, and 
the next morning found themselves attacked from every 
quarter by large bodies of Indians, who commenced the on- 
set with all the savage accompaniments of whoops and yells. 
The soldiers, too feeble to make any effectual resistance, 
were all slain or taken prisoners. 

The Cherokees now commenced to make the amplest pre- 
parations for the reduction of Fort Prince George, but by 
the timely escape of Capt. Stewart, who had escaped the 
general massacre, the garrison was warned of its danger, 
and proceeded to adopt such measures as would ensure its 
safety. 

Governor Bull a second time applied to General Amherst 
for assistance, and a second regiment, under Colonel Grant, 
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was sent to the relief of the colony. On the 27th of May, 
1761, Grant arrived with his forces before Fort Prince 
George, and having been joined by some Indian allies, and 
reinforced by the whole military force of the province, ofli- 
cered by such men as Middleton, Laurens, Moultrie, Marion, 
Huger and Pickens, gentlemen who became distinguished 
afterwards by the active part which they took in the revo- 
lutionary struggle,—every man in the colony who was ca- 
pable of bearing arms, hastened to aid in the common de- 
fence, and enlisted under the banners of Grant. 

Having the command of twenty-six hundred men, Grant 
advanced towards the Cherokee country on the 7th of June, 
1761. For the first three days he made forced marches, in 
order to pass some dangerous places which lay in his route. 
On the morning of the fourth, a number of Indians were 
seen lurking in the woods, and every preparation was made 
for an engagement. At eight o’clock the battle commenced, 
and raged with uninterrupted fury until two; the enemy 
fought “with firm determination and the greatest bravery, 
while the E nglish and Carolina troops steadily repulsed the 
attacks which they made in front, on the flanks, and in the 
rear. ‘The savages fought with every advantage ; the forces 
of Grant were fatigued | by long marches, exposed to the rain 
which fell in torrents during the engagement, and galled by 
the fire of an unseen enemy. ‘To add to their embarrass- 
ment, they were surrounded by heavy trees, which impeded 
their ‘movements, while they afforded a cover and protection 
tothe enemy. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the 
regular and provincial troops fought with their accustomed 
bravery, and finally succeeded in driving the enemy entirely 
from the field. Grant then proceeded to destroy the towns 
of the Indians. Every town in the middle settlements was 
laid in ashes, while the magazines and _ provisions of the sa- 
‘vages shared the fate of their habitations. 'The army, after 
being thirty days in the heart of the Cherokee country, re- 
turned to Fort Prince George in order to recruit its strength. 

In a few days the Cherokees sued for peace, and the old 
chief Attakullakulla, with several other warriors who com- 
posed the deputation, were sent by Col. Grant, to whom they 
applied, to Charlestown, in order that they might arrange 
the terms of a treaty with Governor Bull and his council. 
The grand council assembled at Ashley ferry. After aspeech 
from the governor, a fire was kindled and the calumet of 
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peace lighted, and all parties having smoked in silence for 
some time, Attakullakulla, the steady friend of the Carolin- 
ians, arose and addressed the governor in the following 
manner: “It is a great while since I last saw your honour ; 

now I am glad to see you and all the beloved men present. 
[ am come to you as a messenger from the whole nation. I 
have now seen you, smoked with you, and hope we shall 
live together as brothers. When I came to Keowee, Colonel 
Grant sent me to you. You live at the water side and are 
in light. Weare in darkness, but hope all will be yet clear 
with us. I have been constantly going about doing good, 
and though I am tired, yet 1 am come to see what can be 
done for my people, who are in great distress.” Here he 
produced the strings of wampum he had received from the 
different towns, signifying their earnest desire for peace, and 
then added: “As to what has happened, I believe it has been 
ordered by our Father above. We are of a different colour 
from the white people—They are superior to us—-But one 
God is father of all, and we hope what is past will be for- 
gotten. God Almighty made all people. ‘There is nota 
day but some are coming into and others are going out of the 
world. 'The great king told me the path should never be 
crooked, but open for every one to pass and repass. As we 

all live in one land, I hope we shall all live as one people.” 
After the old warrior had ceased speaking, a treaty of peace 
was formally signed and confirmed by both parties, which 
should stand, to use the figurative language of the savages, 
as long as the sun should shine and the rivers continue to 
run. 

Thus terminated the sanguinary conflict which had so 
long raged between the Cherokees and their former friends 
and allies, the Carolinians. ‘The prompt and efficient mea- 
sures adopted by Col. Grant, who was aided by the expe- 
rience of the provincial officers, served to dispel the dark and 
threatening clouds which had so long hung over the fortunes 
of the gallant little province ; and thus ended, after several 
hard fought battles, and two well contested campaigns, the 
terrible Cherokee war. ‘I'his was the last and most desper- 
ate struggle that ever occurred between the savage tribes 
who lived upon the frontiers, and the settlers of C Sarolina. 
It was the final issue in the bloody contests of the white and 
red man for supremacy. 


“From this period we may date the true beginning, not only of the 
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prosperity but the independence of Carolina. The Indians were 
subdued upon her frontiers, and the “Peace of Paris” had relieved 
her from the secret machinations and the open hostility of France. 
Security from all foreign enemies, left her free to the consideration 
of the true relation in which she stood with Great Britain —a ques- 
tion which forced itself upon all the American colonies at the same 
period of time,and opened that spirit of wre J and examination, 
which, passing from fact to fact, and from principle to principle, with 
amazing rapidity, arrived at length at those convictions of political 
truth, which have placed the united country at the very summit of 
political freedom. Never did any colony flourish in a more surprising 
decree than South-Carolina, as soon as the Cherokees were over- 
come, and the French and Spaniards driven from her borders. Mul- 
titudes of emigrants, from all parts of Europe, flocked to the interior, 
and pursuing the devious progress of the streams, sought out their 
sources, and planted their little colonies on the sides of lofty hills, or 
in the bosoms of lovely vallies.” * 


As the tide of emigration continued to flow from every 
quarter into this new found and favorite channel, the colo- 
nists soon began to perceive the vast resources which they 
could command, and rejoiced in the fast increasing strength 
which they were daily acquiring. 


“With numbers came the exercise of mind as well as body, and 
this exercise, as it taught them their importance to Great Britain, 
soon induced a natural pride in their own strength, and a proper jea- 
lousy of their liberties. They had hitherto obeyed a foreign govern- 
ment, as they had been indebted to its power for protection ; but their 
increase of numbers, their vast extent of territory, the variety of their 
productions, and the wealth which these necessarily procured, gra- 
dually subtracted from the overweening estimate which, in their de- 
pendence, they were willing to put upon British valor and genius, 
and the advantages of an intimate British connection. The great 
stretch of sea which divided them from the governing power, led, 
necessarily, to their gradual alienation from it. They saw few of its 
pomps; they shared in few of its favors; and when the arrogance of 
Parliament endeavored to make them more familiar with its power, 
by reason of its exactions, they were then willing to know it only as 


a foe.” | 


In 1765, the odious stamp act passed both houses of Par- 
liament, and received the sanction of the king. South-Car- 
olina, without waiting for the co-operation of her sister colo- 
nies, immediately declared her hostility to this arbitrary 
measure, and the popular leaders, in convention assembled, 
passed several very spirited resolutions, declaring their op- 


* Simms’ History, page 120. +t Simms’ History, page 121. 
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position to this “assumption of power” by the parliament of 
Great Britain, and concluded by ordering the resolutions and 
votes of the assembly to “be printed and made public, that a 
just sense of the liberty, and the firm sentiments of loyalty 
of the representatives of the people of this province, may be 
known to their constituents, and transmitted to posterity.” 

The stamp act being so decidedly unpopular in America, 
was repealed, but others were passed which the colonists 
considered equally unjust and oppressive. In the year fol- 
lowing, duties were placed upon glass, paper, tea, and paint- 
ers’ colors. Again the voice of remonstrance and violent 
opposition was heard in the colonies, and again the duties 
were taken off, with the exception of that imposed upon tea ; 
and the Americans resolved to defeat this method of unjust 
taxation, by refusing to use the article in question. ‘This 
scheme was rendered abortive by the action of the East In- 
dia Company. Large quantities of tea were shipped to 
America, and ordered to be sold on account of the company. 
More violent measures became then necessary, and were 
resorted to ;—in Boston, whole cargoes were thrown into the 
sea; in Charlestown, it was stored, but the consignees were 
restrained from exposing it for sale. In the one place, the 
forbidden article was instantly destroyed ; in the other, it 
“rotted in the warehouses.” On account of this trespass on 
private property, the thunders of parliamentary vengeance 
were launched against the rebellious province of Massacthu- 
setts, and she paid the penalty of her boldness by being de- 
prived of the right to elect her own rulers; the right of ap- 
pointing their public officers was taken from the people and 
vested in the king, and her capital was virtually placed in a 
state of blockade. 

South-Carolina, through her assembiy, expressed deep 
sympathy for the sufferings of her sister colony, and openly 
declared that she considered the course pursued by the mo- 
ther country towards Massachusetts as cruel, oppressive and 
unconstitutional ; and forthwith dispatched a number of de- 
legates to represent the State in the general Congress which 
was to be held at Philadelphia. Eve ry preparaticn was now 
made to meet the exigency of the times, and every nerve 
strained to make ready fur the coming struggle, which ail 
men could perceive was not far distant. 

“The Carolinians were unprovided, not unprepared, for war. They 


knew the strength of Britain,—her fleets, her armies, her wealth ;— 
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they knew their own poverty, their want of numbers, and the vast 
extent of coast and frontier which, in the event of a war, they were 
obliged to defend ;—but they breathed nothing but defiance. Arms 
and ammunition they chiefly wanted, and they resolved upon the on- 
ly measure which could yield them a supply. This measure was an 
overt act of treason. Twelve hundred muskets were in the royal 
magazine. That very night, when intelligence of the battle of Lex- 
ington was received, the arsenal was entered by persons disguised 
and unknown, and emptied of all its contents. ‘The provincial Con- 
gress was again assembled. On the second day of its meeting, it 
was unanimously resolved that an association was necessary. The 
uae to this instrument, which was signed by Henry Laurens as 
*resident, pledged themselves to ‘be ready to sacrifice life and for- 
tune, to secure the freedom and safety of South-Carolina.’ ”* 


Animated by this patriotic spirit, the colonists were untir- 
ing in their preparations for the defence of their loved pro- 
vince and the maintenance of their just rights; volunteer 
companies of horse and foot were formed, and fortifications 
erected in every part of the province. 


“At the time that these military operations were in progress, the 
whole quantity of powder in the province did not exceed three thov- 
sand pounds. To obtain a supply, extraordinary measures were ne- 
cessary. Informed that a British sloop had reached St. Augustine, 
having a large supply, twelve persons sailed from Charlestown, and 
carried her by surprise, though she was in charge of as many grena- 
diers. They took out fifteen thousand pounds of powder, ool aie 
the guns of the vessel, set sail for Beaufort, which port they easily 
made, while their pursuers were waiting for them at the bar of 
Charlestown.” 


This powder was sent immediately to the relief of Mas- 
sachusetts. Soon after this bold proceeding, the military 
leaders formed a plan to take possession of Fort Johnson by 
force ; but force was unnecessary, as the British garrison, 
perceiving their design, dismantled the fort, and retired on 
board the two armed sloops which lay in the harbor—the 
Cherokee and Tamar. 

The inhabitants of Charlestown were under great appre- 
hension lest these two “men of war” should proceed to bom- 
bard the town; but all their fears were soon removed, for 
these formidable vessels hastily put to sea, after receiving a 
few point-blank shot from the guns of a battery erected on 
Haddrell’s Point, which was commanded by the gallant Col. 
Moultrie. Thus was the Revolution fairly commenced in 
Carolina; and in this manner did the gallant little province 


* Simms’ History, p. 125. 
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begin a desperate conflict, which was to bring her all the 
blessings of independence, or terminate in ruin and defeat. 
It was a long and bloody contest ; a contest between might 
and right,—between unawed force on the one hand, and 
self-devoted patriotism on the other. Heavy and severe were 
the reverses which the province was doomed to suffer ; hard, 
indeed, were the blows which she was condemned to re- 
ceive, and many the precious lives she was compelled to sa- 
crifice, in the sacred cause of liberty. 

But, when the hour of adversity arrived,—when the whole 
State, from the “mountain to the sea,” was overrun by an 
overwhelming invading force,—when, overcome by the num- 
ber of her enemies, she lay at the mercy of the foe,—even 
then she was found most true to the cause which she had es- 
poused ; and, sustained by the chivalrous devotion of her 
sons, South-Carolina “proved by her conduct, that though 
her soil might be overrun, yet the spirit of her people was 
invincible.” 





Art. VI1.—Prescort’s Conquest or Mexico. 

1. The Despatches of Hernando Cortés, the Conqueror of 
Mexico, addressed to the Emperor Charles V., written du- 
ring the conquest, and containing a narrative of its events. 
Now first translated into English, from the original Span- 
ish, with an Introduction and Notes, by Grorce Fousom, 
one of the Secretaries of the New-York Historical Socie- 
ty, Member of the American Antiquarian Society, of the 
Archaiological Society of Athens,etc. New-York: Wi- 
ley & Putnam. London: Stationers’ Hall Court. 1843. 

. History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary 
view of the ancient Mexican civilization, and the Life of 
the conqueror, Hernando Cortés. By Wiu11am H. Pres- 
corr, author of the “History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
“Victrices aquilas alium laturus in orbem.”—Lucan. In 
three volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 
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Sparn, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, was the 
great military nation of Europe. She had served a long and 
painful apprenticeship, very equally marked by triumphs 
and abasements, in order to arrive at this proud distinction. 
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Her training had been as severe as it was protracted ; and 
it was not until her petty, independent, and frequently con- 
flicting, States, had become united under one rule, in the 
reign of Ferdinand, the Catholic, that this reputation was 
rendered unquestionable by her complete ascendancy over 
foes and rivals. In glancing over the long catalogue of 
events, the long train of causes and their consequences, by 
which this happy consummation was at length made sure, 
the historian almost fears lest he should become the roman- 
cer. With all his forbearance, unless the reader will travel 
with him through the venerable chronicles, he cannot well 
escape the imputation of having yielded his convictions to 
his theme, and embarked on the wide sea of historical spe- 
culation, rather with the wing of the imagination than the 
sober, questioning mood of a conscientious judgment. ‘The 
temptation to rise above the usual, subdued forms of utter- 
ance, requisite for history, is equally pressing and peculiar. 
Never was history, in itself, more thoroughly like romance ; 
never was the narrow boundary between the possible and 
the certain, more vague, shadowy and subtle. ‘Truth seems 
to hang forever over the abyss of doubt ;—the probable 
loses itself in a wide empire of uncertainties, in which the 
historian, trembling always lest he should lose his guide, 
grasps unscrupulously, at last, upon the nearest forms which 
promise a refuge for his thought; and is delighted, finally, 
to lose himself in any faith which will put at rest his incre- 
dulity. Well may the reader, as he lingers over the story 
of wild revenge, chivalrous adventure, and faithless or au- 
dacious love, pause, and wonder, if it be not, indeed, the 
cunning fiction of the poet, which, through the medium of 
his fancy, endeavors to beguile his judgment. From the year 
712, when Gebel-al-Tarik,—the one-eyed Tarik, —Tarik El 
Tuerto,—first planted his flag and footstep upon the rocky 
heights of Calpe, threatening with the pale terrors of the 
crescent, the fairest regions of the cross, to that day of tri- 
umph when Boabdil el Chico, the last and feeblest of the 
Moorish kings of Spain, turned his back upon the green 
plains and gave his last sigh* to the gay and gorgeous tow- 
ers of Granada,—her history was a long march of battle,—a 


* “Ei ultimo suspiro del Moro,” is the poetical title given by the Spaniards 
to the rocky eminence from which Boabdil took his last look of that city, 
which he “could weep for as a woman, not having the heart to defend as a 
man.” 
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fierce and protracted struggle, day by day, and year by 
year, in which her mightiest and meanest mingled In equal 
ardor; rejoicing, as it were, in a strife which partook in no 
small degree of the character of a sacred war,—fought, as it 
was, against a people who were equally the enemies of their 
country and religion. The Gothic dynasty under which 
the soil of Spain fell into possession of the Moors, though 
previously long declining, enfeebled by the grossest vices, 
corrupt by luxury and sloth, and desiring, if not ready for, 
a foreign master, did not sink without a noble struggle — 
would not have fallen, in all probability, but for the treache- 
ry of some of its most trusted captains. The stock, how- 
ever abused, however forgetful of itself, in the hour of pros- 
perity, was a good one, and its virtues survived the nation. 
In the extinction of the tyranny of Roderick, the kingdom 
perished, but the sacred principle of liberty was saved ; and, 
in the wild recesses of the Asturian mountains, under the 
patriotic guardianship of native princes, the seeds of a mighty 
empire were planted, whose dominion in the end, and for a 
time, like that of Great Britain in present times, bade fair to 
, overshadow, with its wings of conquest, the remotest re- 
gions of the habitable globe. The kingdom which was 
founded in blood, by Pel ayo,—the great sire of guerilla war- \ 
fare in Spain,—could only be maintained by his followers 
with valor. Fortunate was it for the future, that it was sus- 
tained and strengthened by necessity. Poverty and priva- 
tion seemed to purify the souls, while they rendered hardy 
the sinews of the defeated race; wit! daily struggle came 
daily increase of virtue, not less than strength,—vigilant 
f instincts, habitual courage, and increasing numbers. Eight 
: centuries of conflict brought its fruits; and the long chroni- 
| cle of wars between the rival races, was gloriously finished 


y in the final conquest which rewarded equally the valor and 
e the virtue of the Christian. This long period, distinguished 


4 by the most remarkable achievements, whether of masses or 
0 of individuals,—achievements in which the stubborn and 
faithful courage of the Spaniard, was admirably matched by 








- the generous ardor and intrepid spirit of the Moor,—leaving 
a it long a doubt on which banner victory would at last settle 

with its sunshine,—presents us with one of the grandest ro- 
is mances of military history, second to none of which we 
ys read, and fully equal to the Jewish,—from the time of the 


Kings to the Captivity,—which it somewhat resembles. The 
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empire of Spain, once more rendered unique by the posses- 
sion of her ancient geographical limits, was prepared, by the 
training of her sons, for their wide extension. The Moor 
of Granada sullenly yielded up the lovely regions which he 
had crowded with the trophies of his peculiar genius, and 
rendered classic by his peculiar arts and tastes. ‘The Span- 
iard was at length free to repose from a conflict, which had 
tried equally his patience and his courage for seven hundred 
years. 

But he had no desire for repose. The labors of his life 
had not prepared him for the arts of peace. He succeeded 
to the possessions, but not to the genius of the Moor. He 
conquered the works, but not the arts, of his accomplished 
enemy. Skilled in arms, and skilled in little else, his long 
wars and constant conquests had endowed him with a swell- 
ing and elevated spirit. Something of this temperament 
might also have been caught from the oriental genius of the 
people he had overcome. Was he, then, to retire from the 
triumphs of the ficld, to its miserable toils——from the glo- 
rious enterprizes of war,to the meaner arts, the insignificant 
objects of trade,—from the noble task of conquering king- 
doms, to the lowly struggle after petty gains? There was 
not a Spaniard in the army that witnessed the surrender of 
the keys of Granada, that would not have wept bitter tears, 
like those of the Macedonian, if told that this was to be the 
last victory he should behold,—that he was to have no more 
triumphs,—that there were no more cities to fall—no more 
foes of the faith to overcome,——no more worlds for con- 
quest. 

He was destined for better revelations. Happily, as it 
were, to save a victorious people from the mortification of 
falling into undignified repose,—at the very moment while 
their salvos yet rang along the banks of the Xenil, from the 
courts of the Alhambra,—announcing the fall of the last for- 
tress which the enemy possessed in Spain,—and while the 
question might naturally be supposed to address itself to the 
heart of the ancient veteran, and the bold young cavalier— 
what next are we to do,—where shall we now turn,—where 
seek the foe,—in what quarter achieve the conquest !— 
even at such a moment, and as if in order to answer these 
doubts and inquiries, a strange prophet rose up amongst 
them,—a noble, grey-headed and grey-bearded prophet, af- 
ter the fashion of the ancient Jewish patriarchs,—a mild and 
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gentle father, sweetly faced, sweetly spoken, who spoke as 
one filled with a faith,—confident as from heaven,—not to 
be driven from his purpose,—not to be baffled in the new 
truths, however disputed, which he came to teach. He 
preached a new crusade,—he announced new empires yet to 
be gathered within the blessed fold of Christ,—empires of 
the sun, of a nameless splendor, such as might well throw 
into shadow and forgetfulness, even the lovely region just 
rescued from the Moslem grasp. Lucky was the moment, 
as well for himself as for the conquering army, when Chris- 
topher Columbus presented himself, for the last time, before 
the sovereigns of Leon and Castile. It was, perhaps, quite 
as much to give employment to restless enterprize, as with 
the hope of conquests in new lands, that rendered his painful 
pilgrimages at last successful. Strange as were his promises 
and predictions,—grossly improbable and evidently imper- 
fect as his theories appeared, when examined by the lights, 
in that early day for science, in the possession of Christian 
Europe,—there was something in the assurance which it 
gave of valorous employment, too grateful, too glorious, not 
to compel a certain degree of credence in the hearts of a 
military nation. It was to the hope rather than to the faith 
of Spain, that the great prophet of American discovery ad- 
dressed himself; and only half believing, yet yearning to 
believe, they permitted him to throw open to their arms and 
eyes, the ponderous and immeasurable gates of the Atlantic. 
It would be perfectly safe to assume, that, as no nation but 
Spain could be persuaded to attempt the discovery of the 
new world, so no people but hers could, at that period, have 
succeeded in its conquest. Hers -alone was the sufficient 
training for such bold designs,—such a grasp of ambition, 
such habitual and enduring courage in pursuit. The pro- 
tracted struggle with the Moors, which we have briefly 
glimpsed at, had prepared her for the most audacious adven- 
tures. It was in consequence of the severe lessons acquired 
in that school of chivalrous courage and military conduct, 
that she was able to send forth such a throng of captains,— 
and such captains,—worthy of her people and of the won- 
drous empires which they were yet to win. The conquest 
of America—Peru and Mexico—was only the last act in the 
conquest of Granada. They were parts of the same great 
drama, which, compressing epochs into hours, and the events 
of long ages into a life, we might properly entitle, “The last 
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days of Spanish glory.” The spirit which effected the deli- 
very of Spain from the footsteps of the heathen, was the 
same spirit which impelled her arms against the heathen 
who was yet unknown. In many instances, the performers 
were the same. ‘The scene was varied, not the action. The 
heroes, but not the ideal sentiment of hergism, which pre- 
vailed with both. Had Granada not fallen, Spain would 
not have dared to take the seal from the unknown waters. 
The enterprize might have enured to John of Portugal or 
Henry of England, or might have been left over to the pre- 
sent days of steam and commerce. 

It does not affect the propriety of this opinion, that the 
persons most prominently distinguished in the Spanish wars 
with the Moors, do not appear in the first enterprizes of Co- 
lumbus. The spirit of an age is something which, happily, 
survives a generation. It was but natural that the war-worn 
captain should retire, and yield place to his successor, the 
page and esquire, who had buckled on his harness. They 
had been taught by his skill, stimulated by his example, 
counselled by his precept. With his banner, they caught 
up his enthusiasm. They were not unworthy of their train- 
ing. ‘The pupil did rare honor to his master by surpassing 
him,—carrying his deeds of daring and chivalry to a pitch 
of splendor, which must preserve the history of both, with 
the greatest and noblest of the past, to all succeeding times. 
Spain was one great school of romance and romantic daring. 
The spirit which had led the crown to conquest, was a com- 
mon possession of the people. Such a possession is not 
easily extinguished. It goes on, working silently, perhaps, 
but still working. and still producing fruits, For ages after 
the extinction of national freedom, this spirit will break out, 
reviving all the past, and rescuing a people from their thral- 
dom. In Spain, when C olumbus preached the new world, 
and long after, it was a triumphant spirit, working wonders, 
and every where astonishing the world by its successes. 
Such captains as Gonsalvo de Cordov a,—the Great Captain, 
as they fondly style him,—then busy in the wars of Italy,— 
Hernando Cortés, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the Pizarros, De 
Soto, Almagro, Ojeda, Ponce de Leon, ete., were all remark- 
able men,—worthy to take rank in the best military annals 
of the Roman Republic. Distinguished by rare courage, 
they were not less so bv their great coolness and sagacity. 
They were no boy- -warriors, famous at a charge, but “feeble 
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in every other respect. They could think as well as strike— 
endure as well as inflict—of admirable judgment in mo- 


1 ments of doubt,—of martyr-like firmness in moments of 
; depression. We do not often meet with such men, even 
; singly, in the history of other nations. Here we encounter 
. them in groups, in families, of unequal merit, perhaps, as 
{ individuals, yet how distinguished—how superior,even when 
. least prominent. It is usual to ascribe to the sagacity of 
r Ferdinand—himself no warrior—the immense power and 


height to which Spain arose under his administration, and 
after it, in the hands of his successors ;—but we should be 
doing great wrong to history, were the concession to be 
s made to the sovereign, without specially referring to these 
‘ mighty subjects,—if we passed regardlessly their claims, nor 
’ yielded to them the high and palmy merit of having done 
n for their master all that the most loyal attachment, seconded 
c by the most liberal endowment, as well of nature as of art, 
y 


could possibly bring to the support and glory of a sovereign. 
If the distinguishing test of greatness be held, as it has been, 


t to be the ability, in the worst times, and with the worst 
“ means, of achieving the most wonderful results,—then, cer- 
g tainly, it cannot be denied that these Spanish captains, whe- 
h ther the theatre of action be the sierras of A!puxarra, or F 
h the wild passes of Central and of North-America, not only 
; proved themselves great, but the very greatest of warriors— 
1. distinguished by an audacity which seemed to regard no 
\- achievement worthy of attempt, which danger did not abso- 
it lutely environ,—no danger, as beyond the endeavors and 
s, aims of a fortune, which had already plucked its brightest 
T honors from the worst ! 

t, Were we in the mood, after the fashion of Mr. Carlyle, 
|. to endow a modern Pantheon with Hero-divinities, we 
d, should not hesitate to choose, from the crowd of heroes 
s, who might fairly present themselves for this distinction, as 
s. ranking honorably with the worthies of the past, the young 
Dy adventurer from Medellin, Spain, by name Hernando Cortés. 
- In making this selection, however, we must not be misun- 
ye derstood. We are expressing by this preference, only that 
k sort of admiration which we yield to military greatness,— 
\s to the man of mere performance,—the hero,—in the case of 
e, Cortés, we may say, the politician—the man of iron nerves, 
y. of inflexible composure and fortitude,—doing without ques- 
le tioning,—prompt, brave, cruel,—resolute to win the game, 
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once begun, at whatever sacrifice, the prize of which is to 
be the great and perhaps unenviable distinction of which 
we have spoken. Our eulogium, therefore, is necessarily 
qualified. We must not be understood as regarding this 
species of greatness, as the highest,—as deserving our un- 
mixed acknowledgments, or, as at all comparable with that 
which arises from moral endeavor,—the achievement of in- 
tense thought,—of an original framing and endowing intel- 
lect,—the soul, living and laboring only for the benefit and 
the blessing of mankind. The creative mind must always 
rank very far above the destructive. We have no purpose 
of confounding these moral distinctions of fame, upon which 
the better lessons of Christianity are now beginning very 
generally to insist. ‘The greatness which we now discuss is 
that of a class,—- 


“From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,”— 


whose renown is acquired, and, perhaps, deservedly, in pe- 
riods of society which need a scourge, an avenger, an exe- 
cutioner ; whose claims to renown rest upon the fact that 
they are themselves superior to the exigencies of their times, 
make them subservient to their genius, and out of their blind 
strength and brutal excesses, evolve a power which, in some 
degree, contributes to the great cause of human progress. 
Keeping this distinction and limitation in mind, we do not 
scruple to declare that the greatest of these modern men 
was Hernando Cortés,—a man great in a period of great 
men,—achieving wondrously at a time of wondrous achieve- 
ment,—displaying the very highest of those mental attributes 
which give elevation to the brutal deeds of war, at a period 
when these attributes were numerously possessed by oth- 
ers,——and holding his triumphs with a firmness, and wearing 
his honors with a meekness, which leaves nothing to be 
wished for, which sees nothing wanting, in making the com- 
parison of his character, as a whole, with that of any other 
conqueror, whether of ancient or modern times. Compared 
with that of Alexander of Macedon, and the career of Cor- 
tés will be found to be marked by performances in no res- 
pect inferior to those of his predecessor,—in many supe- 
rior,—in all those, in particular, by which rare endowments 
are rendered useful and their fruits permanent. Among his 
virtues, which the other had not, he had coolness, modesty, 
self-restraint and religion. And who shall venture to com- 
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pare the conquest of a feeble race like the Persian, enerva- 
ted by the most effeminate luxuries, and emasculated by the 
most degrading influences of slavery, with the fierce people 
of Montezuma ;—-a people by nature warlike, and rendered 
terribly so by their sanguinary religion, and the constant do- 
mestic conflicts which their religious sacrifices and cannibal 
appetites equally required them to maintain. It was only 
in the approach of the Macedonian to the wastes of Scythia, 
that he found an enemy worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the warriors of Tlascala and Tenochtitlan ; 
and these, if comparable to the Mexican, in mere hardihood 
and brute courage, were very far inferior to them in the 
arts,—wanting utterly in those resources of invention and 
ingenuity, which the latter possessed—upon which valor 
falls back from defeat, and provides itself anew, by fresh 
agents and implements, for baffling the progress of a con- 
queror. 

The life of Cortés writes itself. We have long been in 
possession of its details and of its claims. The works be- 
fore us scarcely add any thing to our former possessions. 
They correct smal! inaccuracies perhaps, they supply some 
minute deficiencies, they give us a few more details ;—but, 
so far as the achievements and fame of Cortés are interest- 
ed, they were unnecessary. His name and that of Mexico, 
are coupled for eternity. They survive together ; and the 
books of his contemporaries, even when written in his stu- 
dious disparagement, are unavoidably memorials of his great- 
ness. These “letters of Cortés,” by Mr. Folsom, are for the 
first time in an English dress. They are useful,—they faci- 
litate the progress of the student. ‘The translation is neatly 
and faithfully done. The style is simple, direct and unam- 
bitious. The introduction, by which he supplies the omis- 
sion caused by the loss of the first letter of the conqueror, 
leaves nothing to be desired by the reader. His compilation 
is equally succinct and comprehensive. The work of Mr. 
Prescott possesses higher claims to our regard, as an origin- 
al narrative. It is an elegant and eloquent production, rich 
and copious in expression, yet distinguished by a grace and 
simplicity worthy of any English historian. It is in the 
clearness and beauty of his style, and his conscientious and 
careful analysis of authorities, that Mr. Prescott’s chief ex- 
cellencies lie. We may travel with -him yp and 
yield our faith without hesitation, whenever his conclusions 
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are declared. We have reason to be proud of his produc- 
tion. 

Most readers are acquainted with the general facts of this 
history. The grand outlines of the conquest of Mexico are 
familiar to all. They are, perhaps, equally well prepared to 
believe, that it was one of the most remarkable events on re- 
cord, whether in ancient or in modern annals. As a study, 
it cannot be too closely read by him who would learn from 
example the best lessons of circumspection; of deliberate 
foresight, governing prudence, and that audacity, which, as 
if by inspiration or instinct, discerns, at the proper moment, 
when mere habitual courage and ordinary effort will no lon- 
ger suffice. 'T'o the lover of romance, this is one of the most 
brilliant—full to overflow, of the very material which his 
passionate nature most desires—of those 


“disastrous chances 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery—” 


Ay, indeed! and something worse than slavery: of being 


hurried to the highest towers of Moloch,—stretched out on 
the bloody stone of sacrifice, and impaled,—head down- 
ward, perhaps,—flayed alive before the most horrid of all 
blood-smeared, brutal divinities,—the breast laid bare,—the 
heart plucked forth, hot and quivering, and flung to the sav- 
age god, even while the flickering consciousness yet lingers 
in the straining eye-balls of the victim. These, and such as 
these,—terror-rousing, horror-raising pictures,—are to be 
read in this most wondrous history,—a history, we may say 
again, almost without a parallel. 

Cortés was the born-hero of this history. We have a 
faith in this providential adaptation of the agent to the work. 
We believe that each great man has his mission. We are 
not now speaking of great men in the newspaper sense of 
the term,—not your little great man,--great on the stump, 
in the canvas, in the management of parties and committees. 
Of the kind of greatness to which we now allude, the world 
is never overstocked. Our great men are not men of every 
day. They arise once in an age, and are the saviours, at 
least, the representatives of thatage. They distinguish it by 
a mark, and it thence remains unforgotten. They embody 
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its highest virtues, its most eminent characteristics. They 
do for it what cannot be so well done by any other person— 
what is done by no other person—and ‘what, until they have 
shown the contrary, is thought By all other persons to be 
beyond the reach of performance. They are the people 
who show, like Alexander, how the knots of Gordius may 
be untied ; like Columbus, how eggs may be made to stand 
on their own bottoms ; like Cortés, how the fierce, gold- 
loving Spaniard, faithless to all beside, may yet be won to 
follow the footsteps of one man, in the face of seeming cer- 
tain death, with almost worshipping fidelity. 

Hernando Cortés was the chosen hero of this great con- 
quest. He had all the requisite endowments for the work. 
The eye of foresight, directing with the most consummate 
prudence ; the deliberate resolve, which never changes its 
aspect, nor swerves from its course, when it has once receiv- 
ed its impulse from matured reflection ; the capacity, so to 
fathom the souls and resources of the men, his subordinates, 
as to be able to assign, at a moment, the particular duty to 
each, which he is best able to perform; the nerve, never to 
falter or suffer surprise; the will, never to recede when 
taught by deliberate conviction to advance; the courage, 
which, not shrinking from fearful deed, when necessary to 
be done—when necessary to safety arid success—yet never 
indulges in wanton exercise of power ;—yields to no bloody 
mood, no wild caprice of passion, and is beyond the temp- 
tations of levity ; great physical powers of performance and 
endurance ; a valor swift as light ; a soul as pure as princi- 
ple; a quickness of thought ; a promptitude of perception ; 
a ready ingenuity ; a comprehensive analysis of difficulties 
and resources ;—these, with many other virtues of character, 
active and passive, might be enumerated, to establish his 
claims to the high place which we are prepared to assign 
him. Of the great moral question, whether the conquest it- 
self might not properly have been forborne,—whether it 
were justified, not merely by the morals of nations—such 
morals as nations then possessed—but under the intrinsic 
and inevitable standards of right and _ religion ;—we shall 
say nothing. ‘This is a question which we need not here 
discuss. ‘Tried by the moral judgments of our day, and 
there would be but one opinion upon the Mexican conquest ; 
such an opinion as we are all prepared to pronounce upon 
the murderous warfare recently pursyed by the English 
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among the junks and cities of the Chinese. The mind na- 
turally revolts from the idea that justification can be found 
for any conqueror, wantonly overthrowing the altars, defil- 
ing the homes, and slaughtering thousands of a people, who 
have offered no provocation to hostility,—whose lands lie 
remote from the invader,—whose interests and objects con- 
flict not with his; and, whose whole career has been, so far 
as he is concerned, of an equally innocent and inoffensive 
character. And, when this invasion and butchery occur in 
the history, and at the expense of a people, so far advanced 
in the arts of civilization as the Mexicans, the enormity be- 
comes exaggerated, and—were we not to consider the stan- 
dards of morality prevalent in the time of the conquest, and 
the farther apparent justification to be found in the sangui- 
nary and horrible practices of the Mexicans themselves— 
our sentence would be one of instant and unqualified con- 
demnation. But, discarding this inquiry, and leaving the 
question open for future moralists, let us pass to a rapid sur- 
vey of the prominent events in the life of the remarkable 
man by whom the conquest of Mexico was undertaken and 
achieved. 

Hernando Cortés was born at Medellin, a little town of 
Estremadura, in the year 1485. He sprung from the people. 
When he grew famous, the biographers, as if anxious to 
show that nature could not be the source of greatness, con- 
trived to discover that he was of noble family and illustrious 
connections. ‘The probability is that this was mere inven- 
tion. Enough for us, that he was aman. Fortunately for 
him, he was a poor one. The energies of his original nature 
were not sapped away by artificial and enfeebling training. 
He had all the proofs, in his character, of having come from 
sturdy stocks, with a genius uncramped by sophistication. 
Nature was left tolerably free to work her will on her fa- 
vorite. Happily, if schools and colleges did little to improve, 
they did as little to impair his genius. At an early period, 
he gave proof of some of those qualities by which he was 
finally distinguished. With great ardency of temper, he 
betrayed a resolute will and an independent judgment,— 
qualities which, though they may sometimes arise from mere 
blood, are yet quite as frequently the distinguishing attri- 
butes of inherent capacity, which, in the consciousness of 
its own resources, is anxious for their development, and irks 
at all restraint which delays their exercise. They would 
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make him a student of law at Salamanca, but though the 
age and country were decidedly military, Spain was already 
overstocked with lawyers. Cortés felt no call to this pro- 
fession, let his parents call never so loudly. He was sent 
into the world for very different uses. He was a man of 
action, rather than a wrangler,—of deeds, not of words. His 
words, however much to the purpose, were usually but few ; 
and the profession of law, in Spain then, as in our day, call- 
ed for unnatural copiousness. The motives were sufficient 
for eloquence, then as now, to swarms of hungry seekers ; 
but these motives moved not him. His soul needed a higher 
stimulus than avarice. He obeyed his destiny, abandoned 
the pen for the sword, and, at seventeen, we find him pre- 
paring to join the army of the great Gonsalvo. But Italy 
was not to be the theatre of his performance. Fate inter- 
fered to keep him from that subordinate position, into which, 
at his early age, and in the ranks of a warfare filled up with 
the veterans of the time, he must have fallen. Nay, a far- 
ther training was necessary, in less arduous employments. 
His sinews were not yet sufficiently hardened, his frame 
not sufficiently formed, his temper not enough subdued, for 
fields of active warfare. Napoleon, in after days, said to 
the French, “send me no more boys—they only serve to fill 
the hospitals.” The military career of Cortés, the work for 
which he was wanted, needed more time, more preparation, 
a better training than had been his. He fell sick, and before 
he recovered, the time for marching had gone by. Italy 
was no longer open to the adventurer, and he turned his 
eyes upon the Atlantic. Impatient for action, circumstances 
seem about to favor his desires. His kinsman, Ovando, is 
made governor of Hispaniola. With him he determines to 
set sail. All things are in readiness, but his fortune, as if 
the fruit were not yet ripe for his hands, again interposes, 
and again, through the medium of suflering, prevents his 
departure. It is one characteristic of heroism, that it must 
be doing. The blood of Cortés required to be kept in ex- 
ercise. Your knight-errant, fierce in conflict, is equally fond 
in dalliance with the fair. Love seems naturally to supply 
the intervals of war. Nothing, indeed, would seem more 
natural, than that the ardency of the warrior should be 
equally great in all fields of combat. It is Mr. Moore who 
sings— 
“°Tis always the youth who is bravest in war, 
That is fondest and truest in love.” 
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Of the truth of our hero’s passion in the present instance, 
but little need be said. Of its earnestness, we may make 
the most ample admissions. It must be remembered that 
he was still only seventeen. Impetuosity of character is 
scarcely matter of reproach at such a period. As eager af. 
ter beauty in that day, as, in after years, in pursuit of less 
hazardous conquests, we find him incurring, with blind pas- 
sion, dangers almost as serious. He must serenade his mis- 
tress before parting. Nay, there are fond last words to be 
spoken,—and he attempts to scale her windows. We must 
not look too austerely on this achievement. The gallantry 
of Spain was never of a very sensual order. It was so 
much mingled with pride and romance, that it became ele- 
vated with sentiment. The guitar and the serenade, bor- 
rowed from the tender and voluptuous Moor, implied, in the 
practice of the graver Spaniard, little more than a platonic 
passion. At least, it is but charity, at this late period, and 
in the case of a person so very young, to prefer such a con- 
clusion. Besides, in the absence of any knowledge on the 
subject of the damsel, it would be improper to put any scan- 
dalous interpretation on the adventure. A last song, a last 
sigh—nay, a last kiss—may be permitted to the parting lover, 
about to pass, seeking his fortune, over that wilderness of 
sea, into that wilderness of savages that lay beyond. Cer- 
tain it is, that, whether encouraged or not, our hero, hurried 
by passion beyond propriety, was precipitated from a crum- 
bling wall, and spared more serious injuries at the expense 
of a broken limb. 

The expedition sailed without him, and, tossing with fe- 
verish, fiery pulses on a bed of sickness, he was compelled 
to stifle his impatient yearnings for adventure, with what 
composure was at his command. His eager, impetuous na- 
ture, drew good from these disappointments. They formed 
portions of a necessary training for the tasks that were be- 
yond. ‘They taught him to curb his eager soul, to submit to 
baffling influences, to meditate calmly his resolves, to wait 
upon events and bide his time. Did the world go smoothly 
with the boy, he might never be the man. Rough currents 
bring out the strength, and teach the straining muscles of the 
swimmer. 

But Cortés was not always to be baffled. He sailed for 
Hispaniola in 1504, when but twenty years of age,—and 
reached the desired port in safety. Here he was well re- 
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ceived by his relation, Ovando, honored with a public office, 
with lands and slaves assigned him. He became a farmer. 
In this mode of life, we may well ask what becomes of his 
ambition,—his military passion,—that eager temperament 
whose tides were perpetually driving him upon the rocks. 
The life of agriculture seems an unperforming one. _ Its re- 
quisitions are grave, subdued and methodical. A quiet na- 
ture, a dogged devotion to the soil, would seem its chief 
requisites. And yet, a purely agricultural people, particu- 
larly where they possess slaves, is usually a martial one,— 

delighting in exercises of the body,—famous in the chase,— 

admirable in the use of weapons. The management of 
slaves,—such slaves as the Spaniards had to subdue,—the 
restless, roving savage of the Mexican archipelago, the blood- 
thirsty Caribbean, the revengeful and kidnapped native of 
the Combahee,—required the vigilant eye of a master-spirit. 
We are not to suppose that the true nature of Cortés was 
left unexercised, while he clung to the sober tastes of agri- 
culture. For six years he pursued this vocation, showing 
no impatience,—none of that feverish, froward temper, 
which had marked his boyhood. He indulged, as far as we 
can learn, in no repinings. That he learnt many good les- 
sons in the management of his subjects,—many useful lessons 
of government as well as of patience and forbearance,— 
schooling into strength that fiery nature, which, as we have 
seen, Was only apt to lead him into mischief,—we may not 
unreasonably imagine. At all events, we may conclude him 
to be exercising a necessary nature in all this period, as it is 
at variance with all human experience, to suppose a great 
mind to remain satisfied, for any length of time, with a con- 
dition which is uncongenial with its ruling characteristics. 
In 1511, we find him connected with a military expedition 
for the conquest of the Island of Cuba,—but not in a military 
capacity. This duty over, he resumed his farm, with a dili- 
gence that looked like devotion. He was successful as a 
planter. He was the first among the Spaniards to stock his 
plantation with cattle,—to raise ‘sheep, c ows and horses,—in 
the management of which he betrayed equal pains-taking 
and success. This was showing singular thoughtfulness in 
one so young ;—singular flexibility “of the mental nature, 
which could thus so readily adapt itself to tasks and exerci- 
ses, in which it had never had any training. Strange, too, 
that one so ardent, so ambitious, s@ eager, should thus so 
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easily content himself. We are reminded of other great 
men ;—of Scipio, and Cincinnatus, and Washington. he 
list might be extended. In this very flexibility—in this sin- 
gular capacity to subdue and keep back, until the coming of 
the proper season,—this resolute forbearance of all vain and 
immature endeavor,—we behold the essential proofs of great- 
ness. He was able to wait—the most difficult duty of the 
ambitious. He was able to conceal his true desires—with- 
out which capacity, few succeed in their development, sur- 
rounded as they are by a world of rivals. Very like, there 
was no will of our hero in this forbearance. ‘This passive- 
ness was none of his own. His moods were in abeyance, 
under the contro! of influences, moral and social, to which 
he was ready to submit, and which he might not seek to fa- 
thom. It will not lessen the merits of a great man, to believe 
that he is patient under the direction of a destiny, which 
can better determine than himself the true modes and pe- 
riods for the application of his powers. ‘To submit, while in 
the full consciousness of his powers, is, in itself, no small 
proof of superiority. 

But agriculture, however successfully conducted, did not 
furnish the necessary employment for his genius. His will 
was shaping out another course. He embarked in com- 
merce,—and prospered as he had done in planting. He was 
a man to prosper. He carried into trade the same keen vi- 
gilance, fixed resolve, persevering endeavor, watchful fore- 
thought. ‘This field afforded him occasions for enterprize— 
brought him extensively known among the men whom he 
was to guide,—increased greatly the resources of money and 
credit, without which, at that time and in that community, 
the opportunity for great adventure was not easily to be 
found. He became a man of substance, a capitalist, and was 
called and considered, accordingly, as he would be now, a 
very reputable person. So his neighbors thought him. He 
every where secured their confidence,—his word became an 
authority,—his word had a significance. He, somehow, 
compelled their regard and veneration, and his judgment 
swayed that of older men. That they knew the audacious 
character of his mood, we may also infer, as we find them 
choosing him as their representative when a great danger 
was to be incurred. He did not shrink from their trust, of- 
fended Velasquez, the Governor of Cuba, and was honored 
with imprisonment in consequence. 
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From this imprisonment he was soon set free. He was 
not a man to remain long in any meshes. But this governor 
of Cuba, who was of a temper equally mean, jealous and vin- 
dictive, was of capricious humors, which constantly found 
cause of annoyance in the character of Cortés. One of these 
provocations sprang from a cause equally natural and annoy- 
ing. ‘The constitutional infirmity of our hero—his passion 
for the sex—does not seem to have suffered much abatement 
in his farmer and merchant life. An intrigue with Dona 
Catalina Xuarez de Pacheco, a lady of noble blood—a sister 
of whom had been married by Velasquez—was revealed to 
this suspicious dignitary. ‘The governor “was something 
more than wroth,” and the storm which ensued was only 
hushed by the marriage of Cortés with the lady. This 
union, which he seems to have been reluctant to approach, 
he had no reason to regret. Dona Catalina made hima 
good wife, and followed him to Mexicog where she died some 
years after the conquest. He was wont to say that he prized 
her as highly as if she had been the daughter of a Duke. 

Though not yet a conqueror, Cortés, as we have seen, has 
not been living entirely in vain. His career, though com- 
paratively humble, has yet been honorable. It is worthy of 
remark, that, in all this period—a space of nearly eight years 
since his arrival in America,—he has not only achieved no 
military enterprizes, but has shown no disposition for arms ; 
a fact sufficiently striking, when his previous aspirations are 
remembered, —doubly so, now that his after career is known, 
and particularly surprising when we consider how frequent 
were the examples of military adventure,shown daily by the 
daring hidalgos of Cuba and Hispaniola. The singular avid- 
ity with which, in that day, Spaniards of all classes embarked 
in schemes, however wild and visionary, which involved 
peril, stimulated avarice, and gave provocation to valor, 
might well, we may suppose, awaken that impatient temper, 
which we have seen breaking away from academic walks in 
eager desire for fields of war,—scaling walls in obedience to 
the working passions of youth—and altogether, betraying that 
forward impetuosity of character, which seldom desires 
weightier suggestion to action than what springs from its 
own inner tendencies. It would be idle, at this late mo- 
ment, to seek to account for this remarkable forbearance, or 
to endeavor to reconcile those seeming caprices of temper, 
which, were we more familiar with the moral influences 
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acting on his moods, might show them all, however appa- 
rently in contradiction, to be working harmoniously togeth- 
er. It is the superficial judgment that finds inconsistencies 
in character, simply because it never looks below the surface. 
The restraints on the mind of Cortés, arising from his duties, 
his interests, or, it may be, and probably was, from a real 
conviction of his own temporary deficiencies,—compelling 
patience, must naturally have brought him wisdom. He saw, 
from the numerous failures and baffling defeats of the cava- 
liers around him, that the day had not yet arrived,—that the 
fruit was not ripe,—that there was an accepted season of ac- 
tion, for which courage must be patient. ‘To know “when,” 
is quite as important to achievement as to know “how.” 
Every day sent forth its novel armament from Hispaniola 
and Cuba. Brave preparations distinguished each adven- 
ture,—worthy and valiant cavaliers led the enterprize,—yet 
how few attained the goal,—how many perished in sad de- 
feat,—how many more came back, with ruined health, fame 
and fortune. The keen, vigilant eye of Cortés, took counsel 
of strength for the future, as he beheld the weakness of those 
who went before him. He saw that the hour. was yet to 
come,—they had shown that they were not the men for the 
hour. May we not suppose, knowing, as we do, his career, 
that, at such moments, with such reflections, a fond but se- 
cret emotion in his soul informed him, that the hour and the 
man were destined to co-operate hereafter in his own pa- 
tiently-abiding self! 

It is said by some of the historians, that his greatness, in 
spite of the generosity which he showed, or seemed to show, 
to his companions, was tainted by the miserable vice of ava- 
rice,—perhaps the meanest and least manly of all vices. To 
this passion, they allege, are we to ascribe his persevering 
devotion to his agricultural and commercial pursuits. His 
liberality to his companions, say they, was only a superior 
sort of policy, by which he attached them to his person, ma- 
king them the subservient creatures of his ambition. But 
the statement involves many contradictions, and assumes for 
Cortés a variety of passions, all earnest and in action, such 
as we rarely discover in any person, and which, if in posses- 
sion of the mind of any man, would be apt to leave him un- 
performing, a constant victim to the most momentary capri- 
ces. Ambition and avarice seldom work together. We are 
not satisfied that there is not some great mistake in the usu- 
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ally received biography of Marlborough, who is on record 
for a rare union of these natures, so at conflict,—the one 
soaring to the summit, the other grovelling at the base of all 
human appetites and aims. The passions are foes, not twins. 
There is no affinity between them. ‘Ihe frank, impulsive 
nature of that sort of ambition which seeks for renown 
through the medium of arms, is hardly capable of that cold 
consideration of small gains,—that petty, slavish, matter-of- 
detail spirit, which is for realizing the pounds by a constant 
concern for the pence. Ambition is a thing of large general- 
ization, which usually scorns details, and shrinks, with a 
sort of disgust, from all servile literalnesses. It looks up- 
ward, and not, as Mammon, that “least exalted spirit of hea- 
ven,” upon the gold of the pavement beneath his feet. If its 
glance is ever cast below, it is only because, perched like the 
eagle on some sky-uplifting eminence, there is nothing far- 
ther to be sought or seen above. 

It would be more easy to believe, in the case of Cortés, 
that he was not understood by his neighbors. As nobody 
at this period suspected the great military and statesman-like 
genius which he possessed, so no one could reasonably de- 
termine upon those proceedings in his career, the objects of 
which were latent, and only determinable by the grand re- 
sults. It is not easy to look back, after the grand march of a 
conqueror, and sit in just judgment on his first beginnings. 
It would not, perhaps, be easy for himself to do so, and de- 
termine accurately upon his own motives. We are all so 
much the creatures of circumstanees,—so much led by our 
own instincts,—that we seem motiveless in a thousand move- 
ments, when, in fact, we have been impelled by a secret na- 
ture, superior to mere worldly deliberation,—a nature which 
operates like an instinct, with all the energies, and, seeming- 
ly, with all the prescience of a god. Doubtless, Cortés 
worked under some such influences, without well knowing 
why he worked, and wondering sometimes at his own pas- 
Sivity. Supposing that he conjectured something of his fu- 
ture career, it is natural he should seek the acquisition of 
fortune,—nay, that he should hoard and secure it with all 
prudential care, in contemplation of the wondrous enterpri- 
zes which lay before him. We find him, when the time for 
these enterprizes arrived, frankly embarking all of his for- 
tune in their prosecution. Keeping this fact in mind, there 
will be no difficulty in accounting for the two-fold desire 
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which he showed, at once to accumulate money, and by the 
generous use of it at times, to attach his companions to his 
arms. ‘There is yet another consideration, which needs on- 
ly to be entertained for an instant, to make, it doubtful whe- 
ther he is justly liable, at any time, to the charge of with- 
holding his resources, or betraying any uncommon or close 
regard to acquisition. Liberality of mood, like most objects 
of moral analysis, is a thing of relative respect. Among one 
set of people, a person shall be held selfish whom another 
class will esteem as generous in a high degree. Cortés, dif- 
fering largely from the usual proflizacy of Spanish cava- 
liers,—men reckless equally of past, present and to come,— 
might naturally enough suffer from their denunciations, yet 
deserve no reproach of avarice in any justly-minded com- 
munity. He certainly differed from themselves,—he was no 
profligate,—he respected laws which they despised, —he was 
prudent when they were profligate,—sober when they were 
intoxicated,—firm when they were wild,—-and, consequent- 
ly, triumphant when they failed. 

The circumstance that strikes us, over all, and as wonder- 
fully significant of his character, is the calm, unchanging 
quiet of his life, during the long period of—as we must re- 
gard it—his probation. Believing, as we do, that every 
great mind has not only some partial knowledge of its own 
endowments, but some strong presentiments of what are to 
be its future performances, we are half disposed to ascribe 
this seeming lethargy, ‘in his career, to a deliberate purpose 
of self-training and self-preparation, for the work which was 
before him. No great mind is entirely without a Knowledge 
of its deficiencies. ‘The greatest minds are those who first 
and most fully discover them. Cortés felt his infirmities of 
temper. His nature was originally too fierce and intractable. 
His blood needed schooling. and this was 
the disease of Spanish heroism—would have eis the great- 
est impediment to his conquest of Tenochtitlan. It was on- 
ly by restraining and subjecting his own, that he could hope 
to subdue the minds of others to his will. Will is not yield- 
ed in the attainment of patience. It is strengthened—made 
consistent, and doubly intense from its habitual compression. 
If there were no secret suggestions of his own nature, coun- 
selling him to this result, the observant thought of Cortés 
would have received the lesson from instances hourly be- 
fore his eyes. It was in consequenice of this deficient train- 
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ing, that the brave and gallant cavaliers who preceded him 
in the march of discovery, and helped to prepare his way, 
suffered all their disasters. He saw them daily returning im 
poverty and mortification, who had set forth in all the pride 
and insolence of spirit which characterized the Spanish chi- 
valry at that wondrous period. He saw that it was not from 
want of skill or deficient courage, or inferior numbers in the 
field, that they failed,—but of the proper temper, of the ade- 
quate reflection, of the decisive judgment, all of which, oper- 
ating equally upon the minds of one’s followers and foes, 
make victory inevitable and reap certainly its fruits. There 
were yet other considerations, natural enough to an intellect 
so well balanced and so greatly endowed as that of Cortés, 
by which his patience was induced and his career influ- 
enced. Conscious that his extreme youth was unfavorable 
to his claims to command and lead, and unwilling to go up- 
on great enterprizes in a subordinate capacity to those by 
whom they were most likely to be rendered futile, he pre- 
ferred to wait upon time, and prepare for the more favorable 
progress of events. ‘The born-leader of men is always thus 
content to wait, conscious that his mission cannot be wrested 
from his hands. Itis only your spirit, doubtful of itself and 
destiny, that is forever forestalling time and hurrying prema- 
turely into the field, for the real dangers of which it has 
made no preparation. In truth, Cortés had been in the field 
from the beginning, even as the race horse is already master 
of the prize, whose previous training and exercise has made 
him sure of it, the moment that the time of trial has arrived. 
In his seclusion, he had been at work. In his retirement he 
had been making the preliminary conquests which were to 
secure the greater. His regular habits of industry, his sta- 
bility of character, his uniform good sense, had secured him 
friends among the cooler, the more sober and reflective of the 
population of Cuba and Hispaniola,—so that they were all 
ready to say, when a man was needed for man-work—this is 
ourman! His generosity to his companions, admitted even 
by those who dwell upon his avarice, had won him other 
affections among the ardent. He himself was ardent, with- 
out being insane. Frank in his deportment, easy of address, 
ready in his intercourse, unassuming even when firmest, and 
gracious even when unfamiliar, he had contrived to win 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. Besides, though as 
yet quite unknown in a military capacity, he had yet, strange 
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to say, acquired the popular confidence in his self-possession, 
fortitude and courage. His conversation, though animated, 
was always sensible, and one trait, given by Solis, is worthy 
of being remembered: “He always spoke well of the absent.” 
With a vigorous constitution, unimpaired by dissipation or 
disease, he was possessed of great physical strength, and 
accomplished in all martial exercises. His stature was good 
and well proportioned, active and robust. His chest was 
broad and prominent,—his countenance clear, bright and in- 
telligent,—his beard strong and black,—the expression of 
his eyes lively and amorous,—and, to conclude in a word, 
and to show the fruits of that period of probation, which, to 
the careless mind, would seem to have been utterly without 
fruits—he was a general favorite with both sexes. Verily, 
we may begin to conclude, that our farmer and merchant- 
hero, so far, has not been working entirely in vain. Let the 
future speak for itself. We are not to forget, however, 
among the essential and important qualities in the moral 
constitution of Cortés, that he entertained an abiding sense 
of the presence of the Deity in all the concerns and work- 
ings of humanity. He was of that earnest, concentrative 
nature, that all operations of his thoughts were impressed 
with the serious influences of a deep and still dependent faith. 
The Deity was always present to his imagination, as a con- 
stituent motive in his own proceedings. Like Columbus, 
even when he wrought in error, he flattered himself that he 
wrought for truth; and it was in some sort a holy sense of 
indignation, at the atrocities which he beheld among the pa- 
gan nations, in their loathsome worship, that reconciled him 
on some occasions to his own savage excesses. These were 
occasional only. Cortés was among the most indulgent of 
the captains of the time. He was merciful beyond his age, 
and could forbear to claim its sanction for crime, even when 
his own performances would seem to have required it. This 
religious faith which he possessed, it may be remarked, was 
one of the chief sources of the audacity of his courage. How 
should he doubt of the result, who, adopting the banner of 
Constantine, sees, ever visible in its awful folds, the inscrip- 
tion which pious zeal may well assume to embody an encour- 
aging assurance from Christ himself,—“Amici, Crucem se- 
quamur, et in hoc signo vincemus.” 

Such was Hernan Cortés,—thus prepared, thus encour- 
aged, when it became his part to enter actively upon that 
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theatre of performance for which his whole nature had been 
craving. He was called into action at a period most oppor- 
tune for his ambition. Hitherto, the result of Spanish dis- 
covery in the new world, had failed of its expected fruits. 
The predictions and hopes of Columbus had been verified in 
part only. The ocean had been disarmed of its terrors,— 
the gates of the Atlantic had been rolled back, never again 
to close,—a new world had been given to the empires of 
Castile and Leon, but the more worldly appetites of the dis- 
coverers remained in a great degree ungratified. The fruits 
of adventure had not recompensed the voyagers. The 
crown had not realized its‘ outfit. The possessions were 
barren. Instead of the precious metals and minerals, the 
drugs and spices, the gems and treasures of the golden Cher- 
sonesus, which had been libe rally promised by the hopeful 
imagination of Columbus, a few small and comparatively 
unproductive islands, in a waste ocean, dependencies of sea 
and sky alone, were all that he yielded, in confirmation of 
his dreams and theirs, to the royal sovereigns whom he re- 

presented. He took from the gold of the sceptre, in the ex- 
tension of its sway. He himself never knew the e xtent and 
importance of his own discoveries. Within a stone’s throw 
of Yucatan, he veered about capriciously, as if under the 
wing of a mocking fortune, like another prophet, not per- 
mitted to set foot in the Canaan to which he had pointed 
out the way for his people. Some glimpses of the wonders 
of Mexican civilization, were all that was vouchsafed him, 
in his last disastrous voyage. He picked up a canoe of un- 
usual size, while on the upper coast of Guatemala, in which 
were found cotton coverlets, tunics without sleeves, mantles, 
coverings for the loins,—garments of happy fashion and ex- 
quisite texture, wrought with nice skill and delicately dyed 
in various colors. ‘There were other commodities, weapons 
of war, choice viands, wines and fruits and instruments of 
copper. The great results enured to other men. They pene- 
trated the same waters, and finally made the discovery of 
Yucatan,—a realm of immense population, filled with cities 
of equal wealth and pomp and magnitude. But their dis- 
coveries bore no fruits corresponding with the promise 
which they held out to enterprize. The eager avarice, the 
yearning ambition of the Spaniard, groans with the very 

impatience of desire at the new prospect. Diego Velasquez, 
the Goyernor of Cuba, a man of whom we have already 
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spoken, as mean, avaricious and inconstant, dazzled with 
the golden and other ornaments which had been plucked 
from the shrines of false gods in Yucatan, prepared to at- 
tempt the conquest of that countr y. A small armament was 
sent forth, which did not succeed to his desires. His cap- 
tains did not obey his wishes. Another was prepared, and 
the command of it was finally given, though slowly and with 
many misgivings, to his brother-in-law,our farmer, merchant- 
hero, Hernan Cortés. Appointed to this command, Cortés 
entered upon his tasks with all the energies of his nature, 
He yielded his whole fortune to the adventure,—he con- 
tracted debt in the more earnest prosecution of his work. 
The enterprize in his hands became popular. Men flocked 
from the standards of other and long-practised leaders, to 
follow under his. The dignity, resolution, skill, judgment, 
with which he preceeded, now alarmed the fears and suspi- 
cions of Velasquez. The popularity which he suddenly seem- 
ed to acquire, was itself an annoyance. Even the employ- 
ment of his own wealth in the adventure, prompted the ca- 
pricious governor to apprehend that Cortés designed to make 
it entirely his own, and cut him off from his share of the 
profits. ‘The admirable energies put in requisition by our 
hero, confirmed this fear; and there were not wanting those 
to whisper in his ears such doubts and suspicions of his cap- 
tain, as strengthened all his own. Besides, it was remarked 
that a wonderful change of air and manner, had suddenly 
taken place inour hero. It seemed as though his soul had 
risen into the consciousness of a new strength. There was 
a serious elevation of bearing, 
loftiness, now Uningtihing his sentria amply spoke 
for high and hopeful purposes. Whatever might have been 
the levities and frivolities of his character before, these im- 
mediately gave way to a conduct such as might well become a 
consciousness of the great achievements which he was about 
to execute. He was no longer the mere tradesman, chaf- 
fering in the thoroughfare,—no longer the plodding farmer, 
tenacious of his petty cares and sovereignty. Velasquez 
saw in his newly-assumed carriage, a spirit too strong for 
his control,—too independent and too inflexible, to submit 
patiently to the will of an inferior. Weak and irreso- 
lute himself, he trembled for his share in the enterprize, 
and heartily repenting of the trust confided to Cortés, he 
determined to withdraw from him its command. But this 
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was not so easy of execution as resolve. While hesitating, 
not daring to proceed openly, dreading a rupture with a per- 
son equally adroit and popular, Cortes saw into the secret 
oe and purpose of his narrow and apprehensive spi- 
He was, perhaps, apprized of it by others, for he had 
friends on every side. His resolves were prompt and decisive 
of his character. He suddenly set sail for the port of St. Iago, 
contenting himself with a courteous but distant salute to the 
governor, who watched his progress at some distance from 
the shore. The latter had not anticipated this proceeding, 
or his own might have been more prompt. He knew that 
the preparations of Cortés were far from complete, and fan- 
cied that he should have sufficient time at any moment to 
arrest him. But the jealousy which waits upon time, is apt 
always to lose the occasion, and he who deals with rival or 
suspect, must never postpone performance till the sunlight. 
Of the various attempts made by Velasquez to defeat the 
enterprize, or, at least, to deprive Cortes of all participation 
in it, details are unnecessary. ‘They were equally ungenerous 
and unsuccessful, and Cortés seems to be wholly justified i in 
the opinions of the moralist, in finally throwing off all con- 
nection with his brother-in-law. His keen vigilance, reso- 
lute character, and, we may add, his favoring ‘fortune, ena- 
bled him to bafile all the efforts of his enemy, ‘and these were 
continued with equal pertinacity and spite, long after our 
hero had won his way to the city of Montezuma. Some of 
these.efforts may command our more particular notice here- 
after. Enough, however, that, in defiance of strifes on 
shore and storms at sea, we find the fleet of Cortés, early in 
the year 1519, safely moored at the appointed rendezvous 
at the island of Cozumel. Of this place, which is now de- 
serted, the reader will find some interesting particulars, in 
the late work of Mr. Stephens on the antiquities of Yucatan. 
Thus, then, at the age of thirty-three, Cortés stood on the 
threshold of his great career. We have spoken of his phy- 
sique and personal appearance,—of his great vigor and elas- 
ticity of frame,—of his pleasing countenance, and the gener- 
al attractiveness of his bearing. It remains to say, that he 
excelled in fencing, horsemanship, and all other of the mili- 
tary and chivalrous exercises of the age. He was temper- 
ate, indifferent to what he ate, regardless of privation, capa- 
ble of enduring any toils in common with the meanest foot- 
soklier. He was not heedless of the lub pression produced 
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by fitting costume, and wore ornaments, which were usually 
more remarkable for their richness and value than their 
show. 

His armament consisted of eleven ships, under as many 
captains. On the 10th February, 1519, he reviewed his 
forces at Cape St. Antonio. “They amounted to one hun- 
dred and ten mariners, five hundred and fifty-three soldiers, 
including thirty-two cross-bowmen, and thirteen arque- 
busiers, besides two hundred Indians of the island, and a few 
Indian women for menial offices. He was provided with 
ten heavy guns, four lighter pieces called falconets, and a 
good supply of ammunition. He had besides sixteen horses.” 
With this force did this great man enter upon the conquest 
of the magnificent, the strong, the warlike and numerous 
people of Tenochtitlan, and the contiguous nations. His 
review was closed witha speech, almost the only speech on 
record, of a great warrior, the promises of which were am- 
ply verified by the result. He told them, just as if he had 
himself beheld it all, of the extent, the danger, the glory of the 
enterprize in which they were about to engage. He was 
about to lead them, he said, to countries more vast and opu- 
Jent than any they had known, and the conquest of which 
must make them famous to all succeeding ages. “But,” said 
he, “these are to be won cnly by incessant toil. Great things 
are achieved only by great exertions. Glory was never the 
reward of sloth. If 1 have laboured hard and staked my all 
in this undertaking, it is for that renown which is the no- 
blest recompense of man. But, if any among you court 
riches more, be but true to me, as I will be to you and to 
the occasion, and I will make you masters of more than 
Spain has ever dreamed of. You are few in number, but 
strong in resolution. If this does not falter, doubt not that 
God, who has never failed the Spaniard in his battle with 
the infidel, will shield you, though encompassed by a cloud 
of enemies. Your cause is just—you fight under the banner 
of the Cross. On, then, with alacrity and confidence, and 
carry to a glorious issue the work so auspiciously begun.” 

At Cozumel, Cortés soon proved to his soldiers, that, 
while he disdained to follow in the steps of other cavaliers, 
so also did he reject many of their practices. One of his 
captains, arriving at the island first, displayed the red hand 
to the natives, drove them from their homes, and despoiled 
their temples. Cortés rebuked his follower, restored the 
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spoils, and succeeded in recalling the Indians to their homes, 
and converting them, after the fashion of the time, to the 
faith of Christ. Their uncouth idols, tumbled from their 
teocallis, made way for the Virgin and the Child. Here, 
Cortés was fortunate in recovering a Spaniard who had 
been captured by the Indians in a previous expedition, who 
had acquired the Maya language, and was thus of great im- 
portance to the intercourse carried on with the natives of 
Yucatan. He had been eight years in captivity. Cortés 
proceeded fro:n Cozumel, by water, to Campeachy, in the 
neighborhood of which he found one of his ships which had 
been missing. He then proceeded to the river Tabasco, 
which had been penetrated by Grijalva, one of his prede- 
cessors. This river he ascended with a considerable force 
in boats and brigantines, until he discovered a town, built 
of bricks, and surrounded by a wall of timber, through loop- 
holes in which it could be defended by missiles. Failing, 
after entreaty, to procure the supplies of water and provi- 
sions which he required, and defied by the savages, he dis- 
persed his troops in several divisions and succeeded in storm- 
ing the place, which was gallantly defended. The savages 

fought with equal skill and bravery, and, singling out Cortés, 

who particularly distinguished himself in the conflict, they 

addressed themselves with special ferocity to his destruc- 
tion. “Strike at the chief,” was their ery—which drew up- 
on him attentions equally honorable and dangerous. He lost 
his sandals in the struggle, and fought barefoot in the mud. 

A second battle followed in the plains of Ceutla. The In- 
dians marshalled their legions,—legions indeed,—stretching 
out in dusk array to the very edge of the horizon. The fight 
which followed was a terrible one, but, in the most trying 
moment of the encounter, the eye of faith, among the more 
superstitious Spaniards, discove sred a sacred ally from heav- 
en, fighting in their ranks,—no other than the blessed St. 

James, the patron saint of Spain,—who, mounted on a grey 

horse, conducted to the shame of all other captains, to the ‘final 
overthrow of the infidel. As far as we can see, Cortés him- 
self wrought as effectually to this consummation, as the 
blessed saint whose business it does not seem to have been. 
He contented himself with victory, and forbore unnecessary 
slaughter. His mercy had its effect, not less than his valor. 
The : savages felt their inferiority to the strange invader. 
Their chiefs sent in their submission, and appeared with the 
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usual tribute of gold, slaves, and garments of feathers and 
cotton. Among the female slaves thus tendered, was one, 
the possession of whom, by the Spaniards, was soon as- 
cribed to the particular interposition of heaven. She proved 
to be a native Mexican, taken by the Yucatanese when 

oung, who still preserved her own language, and was ca- 
pable of translating for the conqueror, where his recovered 
Spaniard failed——namely, when they came in contact with 
those who spoke the Aztec dialect. She was baptized at 
Tabasco, and took the name of Marina. The Spaniards af- 
terwards called her Dona Marina, and the Mexicans Malin- 
che. We are compelled to state, moreover, that she soon 
attained a closer personal relationship to the captain-general 
than good morals will justify. ‘The amorous nature of our 
hero, was not more subdued by trade and agriculture than 
his military ambition. Marina was beautiful and attractive 
of person. Her temper is described as generous and gentle. 
She was equally faithful to the chief and useful to the expe- 
dition. She had a quick mind, and soon acquired the Cas- 
tilian. Love may have helped greatly to facilitate the study 
of the language. The Spaniards held her name in high ven- 
eration. She bore a son to Cortés, of whom the historian 
remarks, that he was “less distinguished by his birth than 
his unmerited persecutions.” 

From the conquered people of Tabasco, Cortés received 
his first intimations of that great empire which he was des- 
tined to conquer. His yearning spirit suffered no delay. A 
day of solemn festivity was spent among the conquered sa- 
vages, to whom he gavé the rites of the Catholic faith. The 
breeze favored, and re-embarking, he held his way along the 
coast until he reached the island of San Juan de Ulloa ; and 
here the Aztec dialect succeeded to that of the Mayan, and 
Dona Marina as interpreter, to Aguilar. Here, something 
more was learned of Mexico, and of Montezuma, its potent 
sovereign. Cortés was pleased with the country, and landed 
on the very spot which is occupied by the modern city of 
Vera Cruz. Here he founded a settlement, and opened an 
intercourse with the natives. ‘To the chief of these he de- 
clared his purpose of meeting their monarch,—a_ resolution 
which provoked the scorn of the savage, who had no notion 
that the world could contain a prince so powerful as his 
own. Of the Aztec civilization at this period, Mr. Prescott 
has given us an elaborate and interesting picture, to which 
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we commend the reader. It would too greatly — our 
article, were we to attempt to say any thing on this subject, 

or on the kindred topic which involves the | history of those 
wondrous ruins of civilization, which make conspicuous 
and curious the whole face of the adjoining country. Enough 
for us that Mexico was, in one sense, the mistress of the 
neighboring nations. Montezuma was a sovereign of con- 
siderable ability and acknowledged bravery. But his reign 
was troubled. Cortés arrived at a happy juncture. The 
internal condition of Mexico, was not one of repose. The 
elements of discord were at work. She was surrounded by 
enemies, who hated as they feared her power; and discon- 
tents within the kingdom, were the natural consequence of a 
condition of unexampled prosperity,—of an iron-browed 
despotism, and of nobles, haughty and aspiring, who pos- 
sessed equal motives and facilities for revolt. ‘The success 
of the Spaniards was necessarily facilitated by these influ- 
ences, and the superstitions of the Mexican monarch were 
of a kind particularly to favor the progress of the invader. 
Venerable predictions taught him to fear the presence of a 
white and bearded people, and numerous omens accruing at 
the period of their arrival on the coast, quickened the appre- 
hensions of a monarch, whose nature seems to have been 
morbidly alive to such influences. How he strove,—by 
what arts, falsehoods and open violence,—to retard the ap- 
proach of the Spaniards to his capital, must be sought in the 
elaborate histories before us. But the resolution of Cortés 
was no less fixed in the attainment of that object. He press- 
ed forward with a will as absolute as that of fate, and the 
Aztec monarch, beholding in him the very fate that he 
feared, ceased, of a sudden, to exercise those qualities of cou- 
rage, prudence and decision, by which he had made himself 
feared of other foes, and by which the present might have 
been baffled. We see him yielding, hour by hour, and step 
by step, to the progress of a power, the very glance of which 
seems to have paralyzed all his own, as that of the serpent 
is said to paralyze the faculties of the trembling song-bird, 

upon whom he fastens the fascinating terrors of his eye. 

Great were the mistakes which he made in his futile endea- 
vors to arrest the approach of the Spaniards. The very 
presents, by which he revealed the wealth of his kingdom, 
furnished an irresistible impulse to the object, which they 

Were meant to divert and to dissuade. His expressed wish 
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that the invaders would not advance, betrayed his terrors ; 
and his terrors, seen not less by the surrounding natives, 
than by the Spaniards, while they encouraged the revolt of 
the one, stimulated the audacity of the other. ‘The reader 
has a sufficient idea of the splendor of the presents sent by 
Montezuma to Cortés; the survey of which did not lessen 
the resolution of the latter to see the other in person, and 
express his acknowledgments. Other gifts followed, with a 
renewal of the refusal of the Aztec monarch to suffer the 
Spaniards to penetrate his empire. But the very terms of 
the refusal betrayed his timidity, and it was unavailing with 
the invader. As well might the puny fawn in the jaws of 
the Carcajou, deny that he should finish the repast, the 
flavor of which is already on his palate. 

While Cortés hesitated to advance, rather in consequence 
of some discontents among his troops than because of any 
doubts or apprehensions of his own, he became aware. by 
certain ambassadors from the Totonacs, of the domestic re- 
lation of Mexico with the surrounding nations. ‘Taught 
that the conquered and ill-used people who had been brought 
by force of arms beneath the rule of Montezuma, were pre- 
pared to avail themselves of the first opportunity for throw- 
ing off the yoke, he at once grasped the grand idea of using 
them against their conquerors, of fighting the one people 
against the other, and thus economizing, for final issues, the 
strength and valor of his own. Ingeniously suppressing 
the discontents in his camp, occasioned by the fears of some, 
and, in part, by the machinations of certain friends of Velas- 
quez, he founded a City, to which was given the name of 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. A magistracy was set over it. 
T’o this magistracy he surrendered the powers obtained from 
the Governor of Cuba, and received from them, in return, 
in the name of the sovereign, a similar authority. The 
more violent of the friends of Velasquez were put in irons, 
and sent on ship-board, where they soon learned to mode- 
rate their hostility, and join with their comrades in the 
common cause. It was no hollow peace. The wonderful 
address of Cortés, secured their affections, and they were 
ever afterwards faithful to his fortunes. 

We hurry over, as unnecessary to our narrative, the minor 
events which followed. He passed into the territories of the 
Totonacs, estimated to contain a hundred thousand warriors, 
with the Cacique of whom, he formed an alliance, and from 
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whom he obtained four hundred ¢amanes, or burden bear- 
ers. Passing from the city of Cempoalla to that of Chia- 
huitztla—both Totonac—he found frequent occasion to dis- 
play his admirable judgment and sagacious policy. In the 
latter city, an adroit movement committed this people to 
his cause, in such a manner as to make him very sure of 
their fidelity. At Cempoalla, as at Cozumel, he overturned 
the idolatrous and blood-smeared altars of the Indians, even 
though at the worst hazards of insurrection, and set up the 
gentler images of the virgin and child, in their place. The 
savages seized their arms to prevent the indignity, but Cortés, 
with his wonted decision, having arrested the Cacique and 
principal inhabitants, subdued the tumult without blood- 
shed, and the fact that the divinities lately held so potent, 
did not avenge their own dishonor, tended, very naturally, 
to lose for them, in the eyes of their worshippers, the odor 
of their sanctity. It is to be remarked that, wherever he 
came, our hero seemed to have shown himself quite as 
solicitous for the diffusion of the true faith, as for the ex- 
tension of his own conquests; and he sometimes pursued 
this object, at risks which, as a mere leader of armies, he 
would never have incurred. 

His “City of the True Cross” fairly built, or rather begun, 
he prepared for his great movement. Despatches were sent to 
Spain containing his proceedings. His first letter is not now 
tobe found. But Cortés wrote well, in a frank and direct 
manner, with a good natural style, forcibly, fluently, and 
sometimes with eloquence. With this letter, he sent the 
treasures which he had obtained, the rare stuffs, sundry 
Mexican manuscripts, specimens of their picture writing, 
and four Indians, who had been reseued from cages where 
they had been kept for sacrifice to the bloody divinities of 
Aztec worship. Thus, assuring himself, as well as he might, 
that the record oi his discoveries, so far, was rendered sure, 
he proceeded to the performance of one of those daring acts, 
by which the character of the man is at once stamped, with 
the signet of greatness, for the wonder of his age. He 
destroyed his “shipping, and thus deprived himself and 
followers of all means of escape. ‘There was now no pos- 
sibility of retreating from the work. ‘Triumph now was 
hecessary to safety—the conquest of Mexico to life itself. 
Not to advance, would be to revive the courage of Monte- 
zuma, to impair that of his allies, and to bring upon his 
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little colony the united forces of both, by which he must 
be overwhelmed or driven into the sea. ‘Terrible was the 
consternation, and wild the rage of his followers, when the 
ships were sunk. But one small vessel remained. Their 
mutinous arms were lifted against him—he had led them, 
they cried, to the shambles—to butchery! But he quieted 
them, even as the waters subside from storm, after a breath 
from heaven passes over them. But one small vessel was 
suffered to remain, and this he yielded to the irresolute, 
who were willing to depart. “As for me,” said he, “my 
part is chosen. lL remain here while there is one to bear 
me company. For those who shrink from the dangers of 
our glorious enterprise, let them go in God’s name. Let 
them take the one vessel and depart for Cuba. There, 
they can relate where they left their commander and their 
comrades.” “'T’o Mexico!” was the unanimous answer to 
this speech. The proper chords were touched. The enthu- 
siasm of the soldiery responded to their chief, and all their 
confidence in his skill and in his star, at once revived in 
their bosoms. ‘The destruction of his fleet was an act, not 
only of wondrous courage, but of admirable fore-thought. 
The fortunes of all were now staked upon the same cast, 
and a death-blow was given to the faction of Velasquez. 
In the absence of all means of escape, the inferior mind at 
once turned in hopeless dependence upon the master spirit 
of the company. 

On the 16th of August, 1519, Cortés commenced his 
march for Mexico. His foree amounted to four hundred 
foot, and fifteen horse. Thirteen hundred 'Totonac war- 
riors, and a thousand tayhanes, accompanied the expedition. 
The latter were employed to transport the cannon, seven in 
number, and the baggage of thearmy. Forty of the chief 
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' citizens attended his march as guides and counsellors, not 
to say hostages. The garrison at Vera Cruz, was left in 
charge of Juan de Escalante, an officer at once prudent and 
skilful, and warmly attached to his commander. The ad- 
vance of Cortés was marked by great vigilance. He was 
always guarded against surprise. His maxim, to his sol- 
H diers, was “We are few against many, my comrades—be 
prepared, then, not as if you are going into battle, but as if 
actually in the midst of it.” His course was first for Xalapa, 
a city which has given its name to a valuable medicine— 
thence for the martial republic of 'Tlascala—a people who 
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still preserved their independence, in the face of continual 
conflict with the greater power of Mexico. ‘To this people 
Cortés sent despatches. ‘They were important to his enter- 
prize. His object was to use them against their neighbors, 
to employ their understood hate of the Mexicans, as a means 
of his own progress. ‘The Senate of Tlascala was divided 
in its opinion as to the reception to be given to the Span- 
iards. A party was favorable to their application, but 
another opposed it; and it was first determined to try the 
strength of the Spaniards, before making any concessions. 
Twice, thrice did the brave savages meet him, without any 
decisive results. ‘The Tlascalans were beaten on all occa- 
sions, but they were still unsatisfied. Thousands fell, but 
they always left the field in good order, ready to resume the 
fight next day. On the 5th September, 1519, a terrible bat- 
tle was fought, giving the Spaniards a conclusive victory. 
But the conflict had been marked with such vicissitudes, as 
more than once moved the invaders to despair. Numbers 
nearly reconciled the inequality of weapons. Masses almost 
succeeded in overpowering individual prowess. Faction in 
the Tlascalan ranks helped the Spaniards; and the failure 
of a Jast hope and effort, in which, according to the advice 
of their priesthood, they had substituted cunning and arti 
fice for arms, subdued their hostility. They became firm 
allies and fast friends of the Spaniards, and one of the great- 
est obstacles to the great conquest was finally overcome. 

But the followers of Cortés began to despond. If they 
had met such enemies in the people of Tlascala, what might 
they not fear in the Mexican. Our hero had his answer to 
their fears, and it was again successful. He showed them 
that their only hope was in progress. They must go for- 
ward to find safety. Flight and fear would only bring upon 
them Mexican, Tlascalan, Totonac, the numerous herds of 
foes which covered the face of the country, all united, 
and all against the common enemy. 

Their successes against 'Tlascala, that formidable foe 
whom he himself had never been able to conquer, increased 
the apprehensions of Montezuma. He saw in Cortés, the 
creature of destiny——-his own fate—appointed to realize all 
the vague terrors of the old tradition. Feeble and trembling 
still, he despatched new embassies and other presents 
to the advancing chieftain—congratulated him upon his 
victories-—and concluded, as before, by regretting that i 
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was not possible to receive him in his capital. But Cortés 
was just the man to overcome the impossible. What was 
not possible for Montezuma was easy for him. He said as 
much in his reply—and the devoted Mexican now saw that 
his fate was unrelenting. The issue was no longer to be 
avoided, and he strove to make a merit of the necessity. 
Another Aztec embassy soon followed the preceding. It 
spoke a different language. ‘The sovereign now declared 
his wish to see the strangers, and his ambassadors were in- 
structed to conduct them to the capital. His policy, still 
insincere and vascillating, was yet rendered somewhat bolder 
from his necessities. Other suggestions had spoken to his 
fears. His purpose now, in urging their coming, was two- 
fold—not only to get the Spaniards more completely in his 
power, but to prevent them from forming any alliance with 
his Tlascalan enemies. He was too late for the latter object. 
In prosecuting the former, he suggested their route by the 
city of Cholula, and there made his arrangements for their 
destruction. The Tlascalans exhorted Cortés against com- 
pliance with this suggestion. But his will was stronger 
than their fears. He was quite as much the creature of his 
destiny as Montezuma. He must go onward by that very 
route, by Cholula, and it was at the peril of the Aztec mon- 
arch if he played him false. It proved so. 

Cholula was the sacred city of the Mexicans as Mecca 
is of the Mahometans. It was under the particular pro- 
tection of Quetzalcoatl, their god of air, whose mystic attri- 
butes embodied unexampled powers. ‘There was a super- 
stitious hope, entertained by the Aztec monarch, that this 
deity would contribute to free him from the man of destiny 
whose iron hand was lifted over his empire. His altars 
were raised upon the loftiest mound of the place, and thou- 
sands of human victims annually bled upon his shrines. 
The city, embosomed among volcanic mountains, lifted four 
hundred sacred towers in their emulation. The population 
was one hundred and fifty thousand. These were warlike, 
inured to arms, fierce and fanatic. 'To these, add thousands 
more, trained soldiers, concealed within and without the 
city, sent by Montezuma to make sure the cruel purpose of 
his mind. Yet, into this city, thus provided for his recep- 
tion, thus strengthened within and without, hating and fear- 
ing him, and sworn vassals to the will of their sovereign, 
the resolute conqueror threw himself, with his little band of 
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Spaniards. Six thousand Tlascalans attended him, whom, 
however, as their presence seemed to offend the Cholulans, 
he left without the walls. 

The reception was glorious, and without a cloud. Admi- 
rably could these cunning enemies disguise their hate, 
Their faces were wreathed in smiles. They covered the 
Spaniards with garlands, even as the lamb is dressed for the 
slaughter. The Spaniards were no lambs, true, but they 
were welcomed as victims, and conducted, as in a sort of 
triumphal procession, with every show of ostentatious honor 
and affection, to their appointed quarters. 

But a few days changed the aspect of affairs, and the 
deportment of the Cholulans. They were now ready for 
the destruction of the strangers. ‘Their plans were ripe for 
execution. The city was filled with armed men. The 
streets were barricaded—stones were carried to the house 
tops, missiles accumulated, and vast cavities dug in the 
thorough-fares and planted with upright and pointed stakes, 
the better to defeat the movement of the cavalry. 'To crown 
and complete all, a great sacrifice of children was made to 
propitiate the favor of their cruel gods! 

The star of Cortés prevailed! His own suspicions, exci- 
ted, were confirmed by tidings afforded by his mistress, who 
had wormed the secret from an indiscreet Cholulan woman. 
Great were his anxieties in consequence, but he was equal 
to the exigency. He dissembled with the Caciques, and 
got them in his power. His plans were laid with equal 
skill and secrecy, and the event was a massacre rather than 
aconflict. The Holy City was sacked, and in the flames of 
its ruined temples, and the blood of three thousand wor- 
shippers, the imbecility of their false deity was fully shown 
to the wretched conspirators. Cortés seems to have stayed 
the havoc, the moment he conceived the safety of his people 
to be secure. He suffered no women to be slain, and pre- 
vailed upon his Tlascalan allies, who had joined him at 
the first sounds of danger, to liberate their captives. How 
far his conduct deserves reproach—in how much it may be 
justified by the necessity of the case—is not a question for 
us. The first step of Cortés was the true offence. The 
attempt at conquest, not a crime in his day, is one in ours. 
Once within the walls of Cholula, as a guest, he had the 
most perfect right to anticipate the treachery of those who 
had sought only to make him the victim of his confidence. 
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The fall of Cholula carried a terrible fear to the heart of 
Montezuma. If he was in doubt before, he trembled now. 
Despondency took the place of fear in his soul, and the 
oracles of his gods, whose altars were made to smoke hour- 
ly with the blood of their human victims, yielded no encour- 
aging response. Another embassy to the Spaniards dis- 
avowed any share in the conspiracy of the Cholulans. Cor- 
tés, meanwhile, was acquiring newer strength. Terrified by 
the vengeance inflicted on Cholula, other cities sent in their 
submission. To treat with these, to purify the feocallis of 
the conquered city, and establish Christian, upon the ruins 
of the pagan, churches, employed the conqueror a few weeks, 
and he then led his army on the route to Mexico. 

What plains he passed,—what mountains he overcame,— 
what toils he suffered— what snares he escaped,—these must 
be read in the more copious histories. Suffice it, they were 
such as might well have discouraged any ordinary valor,— 
might well have baffled a common genius, and set at nought 
every ambition, less honoured with the favoring smiles of 
fortune. But the star of Cortés prevailed. His followers 
had learned, even as those of another mighty spirit of mod- 
ern periods, to confide in his destiny. No fatigues made 
them weary,—no dangers appalled. ‘Their hopes grew with 
their toils,—their courage with the difficulties in their pro- 
gress. The very wonders by which their dangers were at- 
tended, seemed to expand their souls with sentiments of 
daring, which rendered progress itself something superior 
to triumph. At length, passing an angle of the sierra of 
Ahualco, they suddenly beheld the beautiful valley of Te- 
nochtitlan unbosomed before their delighted eyes. 

The sight compensated for all their toils. Never was 
prospect more beautiful. Woods, waters and cultivated 
plains, glowing, glorious cities, girdled by shadowy hills, 
gathered, in picturesque dependency, lovely in tint and hue, 
and exquisitely imposing in distinct and noble outline. Im- 
mense plains of forest stretched away beneath their feet in 
a wondrous circle, spanning the slopes that led downward 
to the valley. Within this circle, another, of cultivated 
fields—imaize and maguey, tracts of luscious fruits and realms 
of delicious flowers,—-seemed alone sufficient to reward the 
human sense for all human privation. In the centre of this 
great basin, lay the wondrous lakes and lakelets of Anahuac, 
their borders “studded with towns and hamlets, and in the 
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midst—like some Indian empress, with her coronal of 
pearls,—the fair city of Mexico, with her white towers and 
pyramidal temples, reposing as it were upon the bosom of 
the waters.” 

We know, from the days of Cesar, that, with a great ge- 
nius, to come and see, is to secure the conquest. Cortés 
looked down upon the lovely realm before him, and his eagle 
eye at once marked it for his own. While he gazed upon 
his prey from the slopes of Ahualco, where was the sover- 
eign of 'Tenochtitlan!—where was Montezuma ?—with 
what thoughts, what last hopes, what final purposes? Sacri- 
ficing before his impotent deities, elbow-deep in human 
blood,—summoning them in vain to his rescue,—and groan- 
ing over the approaching cloud, from whose awful bosom 
the thunders of fate were about to vomit ruin on his king- 
dom. Never did brave monarch more completely cower 
beneath the arm of that destiny, to which he was yet most 
reluctant to submit. Cortés is at length in Mexico, within 
the palaces of her kings,—a sovereign over the very soul of 
her sovereign. “The gods have declared against us,” said 
Montezuma mournfully, to those who counselled resistance ; 
“the gods have declared against us,—we should only fight in 
vain.” In the advent of superior divinities, the savage dei- 
ties might well be silent. Milton embodies the idea very 
nobly, in his hymn on the Nativity : 

“The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum, 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving, 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving.” 


The genius of the Christian faith had as effectually cowed 
that of the Aztec religion, as that of Cortés had overcome 
the spirit of their otherwise brave and despotic sovereign. 
For the description of Mexico itself,—for the details of its 
wondrous magnificence,—the reader must be referred to the 
glowing narrative of Mr. Prescott. We can say as little of 
the modes of life-—the manners and customs of its people. 
As in a drama, we must confine ourselves to the action, the 
development of the leading characters, and the several pro- 
minent events which conduct to the catastrophe. Monte- 
zuma received his guests with a lofty hospitality. But he 
disguised the sufferings, and, perhaps, the evil passions, at his 
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heart. He was munificent, indulgent, conciliatory,—but 
these were only so many proofs of the awe which he enter- 
tained of these mysterious strangers, of whom ancient pro- 
phecy had taught him to apprehend so much. They had 
shown themselves heedless of his power ; they were in his 
palaces, self-invited guests ; and what he beheld of them in 
personal interview,—their strange and wondrous music, 
their horses, their artillery belching forth such thunders,—as 
shook the walls of his temples,—were all significant of at- 
tributes, with which, in all his wealth and magnificence, he 
felt it would be idle to contend. Unwilling to submit, yet 
not daring to defy, the unhappy monarch sunk, no less in his 
own, than in the sight of his people. The indiscretions of 
his troops precipitated events, and gave a colour to the more 
decisive proceedings of Cortés. An Aztec chief had ven- 
tured to murder two Spaniards near Vera Cruz, under cir- 
cumstances of particular atrocity. This brought on a pitched 
battle between the Mexicans in that neighborhood, and Juan 
de Escalante, who had been left in charge of Vera Cruz. 
The former were defeated, and the prisoners referred the 
whole proceeding to the instigation of Montezuma himself. 
One of the Spaniards had been taken captive. His head, 
cut off, was sent to the Aztec emperor, no doubt, as a deci- 
sive proof of the mortality of the invaders,—a matter about 
which the Indians were naturally doubtful. Cortés received 
this information very nearly as soon as Montezuma. He 
resolved on the boldest measures. His own safety required 
it. He was in the midst of powerful foes. He was in the 
palace of a subtle and deceitful prince,—one of great power 
and matchless cruelty. His followers were few. There 
was no possibility of flight. It was equally impossible that 
he should remain Jong in Mexico, unperforming, a dependent 
on the doubtful fidelity of its monarch. Neither his genius 
nor his policy was prepared for this. His plan was soon 
conceived, but it was one to task all his courage and resolu- 
tion. His design was to seize upon the person of Monte- 
zuma, and hold him as a hostage for the good conduct of his 
people. A day was appointed for this purpose. ‘The night 
preceding, we are told by the historian, “he was heard pa- 
cing his apartment to and fro, like a man oppressed by 
thought, or agitated by strong emotion.” He might well feel 
the struggle with himself. What might the morrow not 
bring forth, of tremendous struggle with his fate ! 
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Mass was heard by Cortés and his soldiers in the morn- 
ing. It was quite as well that the saints should be on their 
side. An audience was asked of Montezuma, and Cortés, 
with five chosen cavaliers, all in armor, appeared in the pal- 
ace of the monarch. Small armed parties of the Spaniards, 
were also ordered to drop in, as if by accident, while the 
conference was in progress. When all seemed ripe for the 
development, the Spanish chieftain, changing his tone, ab- 
ruptly accused the Aztec monarch with his treachery. Cor- 
tés required that the cacique, with his accomplices, by whom 
the Spaniards were murdered, should be brought to justice. 
The king consented, and the messenger was despatched with 
the royal signet. The next demand of Cortés, that Monte- 
zuma should take up his abode in his quarters, found less 
ready compliance. “When was it ever heard that a great 
prince, like myself, voluntarily left his own palace to be- 
come a prisoner in the hands of strangers.” Cortés assured 
him it was but a change of residence, not imprisonment. 
“If | should consent to such a degradation,” replied the mon- 
arch, “my subjects never would.” He offered his sons and 
daughters as hostages, but the Spaniards were inflexible. 
The conference lasted two hours. Vexed at the fruitless 
discussion, an impatient cavalier, Velasquez de Leon, cried 
out,—*Why waste more words on the barbarian. If he 
resists us, we have but to plunge our swords through his 
bedy.” The unhappy monarch submitted. His hour was 
come. The hand of destiny was upon his forehead. He 
left the palace with his conqueror, drooping in behaviour, 
dejected and downcast in visage,—a sovereign in name on- 
ly, and fully conscious of the cruel dishonor, which his cowed 
spirit left him no power to resent. His people would have 
rushed to arms for his rescue, but the pusillanimous monarch 
quieted the tumult, which his more noble ancestors would 
have directed. ‘The proceeding of Cortes is justified on the 
score of policy—but he was guilty, subsequently, of one 
seeming inhumanity, the justification of which may be as 
complete in this case as in the other, but which has not come 
down to us. When the criminal cacique, by whom the 
Spaniards had been murdered, was brought to execution, 
fetters were put upon the wrists of the captive prince. This 
indignity completed the terribly humbling lesson which he 


had undergone. He wept unmanly tears, which were only. 


less unbecoming than the gratitude he expressed—the un- 
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dignified joy—when the fetters were at length removed by 
his conqueror. 

But the indignity to which Montezuma submitted, arous- 
ed a different feeling among his people. His caciques and 
lords were a high spirited and valiant race. They looked 
on the Spaniards with detestation, and longed to resent the 
shame which they had brought upon the kingdom, Their 
first movements to insurrection were promptly suppressed 
by Cortes, aided by Montezuma himself. Several chiefs 
were placed in confinement, and the threatened commotions 
happily subdued. Meanwhile, the Spaniards had covered 
the lakes of Mexico with their vessels,—were in the receipt 
of the public revenues,—and Montezuma had sworn fealty 
to the crown of Spain. But one thing yet remained to be 
done, which the wild and inconsistent fanaticism of the 
Spaniards conceived to be absolutely essential to the com- 
pletion of a conquest, undertaken in the name of God. This 
was the overthrow of the Aztec worship, and the substitu- 
tion for it of that of Jesus. It was in vain that Montezuma 
pleaded against the innovation,—urging the strongest argu- 
ments of policy against it. Cortés was unyielding ; and one 
of the ¢eocallis was purified and converted into a Christian 
temple. ‘The discontents of the Aztecs increased, and Mon- 
tezuma formally announced to Cortés, the necessity for his 
departure. An insurrection was preparing which he could 
not control—in which the whole spirit of the people. 
wrought upon at once by patriotism and the priesthood, was 
about to declare itself by a final resort to arms. ‘There was 
no repose for the invaders. ‘Their conquest was insecure. 
By day they grasped, by night they slept upon, their wea- 
pons ! 

While such was the relation of Cortés to the Mexicans, 
he was troubled with other tidings from his own country- 
men. His emissaries, sent to Spain, had not been successful 
in procuring a sanction for his proceedings; and Velasquez, 
Governor of Cuba, furious at his exclusion from enterprizes 
which had already borne such famous fruits, fitted out a new 
expedition, the command of which was entrusted to a brave 
but rash cavalier, named Panfilo de Narvaez. This person 
was to supersede Cortés,—to deprive him of his command, 
and proceed against him as a rebel. But Narvaez, lax in 
discipline, shallow in judgment, and arrogantly confident of 
himself, was not the man to cope with Cortés. Yet he was 
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provided with an overwhelming force; his squadron con- 
sisted of eighteen vessels, carried a thousand Spaniards, and 
as many Indians: eighty of the former were cavalry, eighty 
arquebusiers, and one hundred and fifty cross-bowmen. The 
expedition was amply supplied with heavy guns, military 
stores and ammunition. It was one of the bravest arma- 
ments that had ever ridden in the Indian seas. 

Cortés was seasonably apprized of his dangers. His peo- 
ple were true to him, and he had friends, or soon made them, 
among the followers of Narvaez. Conscious that he risked 
all that had been gained, in leaving Mexico, he was yet 
equally aware of the necessity of meeting his new enemy. 
His precautions and preparations for al! events, the details 
of which must be sought in the history, were all singularly 
admirable and effective. Under Alvarado, one of his best 
captains, he left one hundred and forty men in the capital— 
two-thirds of his whole force. With these he left his artil- 
lery, and the greater part of his horse and arquebusiers. He 
took with him but seventy soldiers, but they were picked 
men,—veterans, whose sterling mettle had been tried ina 
thousand dangers. Six months after his entry into Mexico, 
about the middle of May, 1520, he went forth, the master of 
an Indian empire, to save it from the rapacious hands of his 
own countrymen. His march was rapid. In celerity lay 
his safety. “On his way he was joined by Sandoval, another 
of his captains, with a body of soldiers from the garrison of 
Vera Cruz, and several deserters from Narvaez. His force 
was now increased to two hundred and sixty-six men. F're- 
quent embassies had passed between himself and his enemy. 
The latter was reported to be puffed up with conceit, and 
unpopular with his soldiers. Cortés declared himself willing 
to submit, if he could produce a royal commission. But that 
of Velasquez, he was not prepared to recognize. The par- 
ties could not be reconciled. Arrived at the Rio de Canoas, 
Cortés was but a league distant from the camp of Narvaez, 
which was at Cempoalla. The river was swollen by recent 
rains. ‘The storm had not spent its fury. He paused fora 
while, and suffered his men to rest till night. ‘Then, he re- 
sumed his march, and, crossing the river with difficulty, in 
the very highest of the tempest, he penetrated the camp of 
his unconscious foe. No sound was made, no drum beaten, 
ho trumpet sounded, until each division of his little force had 
reached the point assigned it. Then came the storm of men 
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and weapons with that of the elements. Stupified by sleep, 
blinded by the tempest, uncertain where to go, or who to 
strike, the soldiers of Narvaez rose from their repose only to 
be overcome. The fight was not of long duration. Narvaez 
was struck down by the thrust of a spear, which deprived 
him of an eye, and his ery of pain and terror was followed 
by the triumphant shout of Cortés, which announced the 
easy victory. The proud Narvaez, in chains, suffering from 
the mortification of defeat and wounds, said to Cortés when 
they met,—“You have great reason to thank fortune for ha- 
ving given you the day so easily, and put me in your pow- 
er.” “I have much to be thankful for,” said Cortés in reply, 
“but, for my victory over you, I esteem it as one of the 
least of my achievements since my coming into this coun- 
try.” The truth embodied in the repartee, gave peculiar 
force to its sting. The affair, notwithstanding the modest 
pride in the answer of Cortés, was a most brilliant piece of 
gencralship. 

The conquered troops became his own, and in good sea- 
son. Mexico was in revolt. The Spaniards were assaulted 
in their quarters,—the brigantines burnt upon the lakes,—- 
several of the garrison were killed, and many wounded, 
The work of conquest was to be begun anew. The forces 
of Cortés, on reaching Tlascala, were a thousand foot and 
one hundred horse. He obtained two thousand soldiers 
from the Tlascalans. With these he advanced upon Mexico. 
His garrison there was closely besieged. His presence re- 
lieved it. Mexico was re-entered by the Spanish chieftain, 
without fighting, on the 24th June, 1520. The rashness, if 
not the cupidity, of Alvarado, had occasioned the outbreak. 
But the Aztecs were ripe for it before. A massacre of the 
people took place, by the Spaniards, at one of their public 
festivals, in which many of their nobility were slain. Al- 
varado excused himself by alleging, that he had proofs that 
this festival was to be made an occasion for insurrection. 
He had simply anticipated their purpose. In all probability 
there were mixed motives at work, producing the event. 
Cupidity on one hand, provocation on the other, and the 
natural jealousy of two rival races, so closely in contact, yet 
entertaining such sentiments of mutual distrust and hate. 
The judgment of Cortés upon Alvarado, may be recognized 
as just. “You have done badly,” said he, after he had heard 
his explanation. “You have been false to your trust. Your 
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conduct has been that of amadman.” Vexed with himself, 
and the unhappy choice which he had made in the captain 
of his garrison, Cortés was betrayed into unusual impatience 
of manner and remark. The dangers were accumulating 
around him,—among them that of famine. The Mexicans 
no longer supplied their markets ; and when he spoke angri- 
ly and contemptuously on the subject to the attendants of 
Montezuma, they disappeared, only to make the matter 
worse. The next day the city was in rebellion,—the draw- 
bridges were raised,—the great avenues leading to the ca- 
pital were swarming with warriors,—the terraces and azo- 
teas, or flat roofs, in the neighborhood of the quarters of the 
Spaniards, covered with combatants, watchful of every op- 
portunity to wing a shaft or missile. ‘The whole immense 
population of the valley of Tenochtitlan, was in arms for the 
expulsion of the invader. 

We cannot linger for details. The war was begun with 
all the energies of a vast military nation, thoroughly exci- 
ted,—a proud people, wounded to the quick in all their sen- 
sibilities,—pride of character, religious sentiment, reverence 
for their kings and for their deities—affection and patriot- 
ism. Mexico alone contained a population of three hundred 
thousand souls, and the cities by which she was encircled, 
though greatly inferior, were also greatly populous. ‘They 
were all united for the common object. Generalship, there 
was none. ‘The masses swarmed around the Spanish quar- 
ters, and were mowed down in battalions by the musketry 
and cannon. It was the old contest of the naked man against 
the armed—the highest form of European civilization against 
the untaught savage. But numbers reconciled this inequali- 
ty. Thousands perished, but the Mexicans were undismayed, 
and strove against death at the very muzzles of the blazing 
guns. The conflict only ended with the night. With dawn 
the battle was renewed, and ended with the day, to be re- 
sumed again with the morrow. The Spaniards were again 
victorious, but the Mexicans were not to be defeated. Cor- 
tés sallied forth with his horse, exhibited prodigious valor, 
committed immense havoc, and, with a chivalrous disregard 
of himself, encountered the greatest dangers in defending the 
meanest of his men, which endeared him the more deeply to 
their affections. He was severely wounded ; but his reflec- 
tions after the fight occasioned sufferings more severe. His 
eyes at once opened upon all his dangers. He felt how much 
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his impatience had erred—how much he had mistaken the 
Aztec character ; and he resolved to conciliate their monarch 
whom he had rather avoided since his return. When, there- 
fore, the return of the ensuing day showed that the fight 
was to be renewed, Montezuma was required to interpose 
between the invaders and his subjects. He consented with 
reluctance, declaring his belief that the effort would be in 
vain—that the Mexicans would not give ear to his entrea- 
ties. Surrounded by a guard of Spaniards, and several 
Aztec nobles, clothed in the imperial robes, with the diadem 
upon his head, he ascended the central turret of the palace, 
As he advanced along the battlements, a change, like that 
of magic, overspread the combatants. The strife ceased, 
the cries of battle were silenced, many prostrated themselves 
upon their faces before a monarch, once, and still so much 
venerated. But when he spoke for peace, and for the stran- 
gers, a murmur ran through the multitude. Their furious 
passions were not to be restrained—overleapt all barriers, 
and the cries of scorn and bitterness which replied to his 
address, were followed by a cloud of missiles. ‘The Span- 
ish guards interposed their bucklers, but too late. ‘Three 
of the missiles took effect upon the monarch, and he fell 
to the ground, from a stone which struck him on the temple, 
and left him senseless. Shocked at their own passionate 
deed, the Mexicans dispersed in terror from the spot. "The 
last scene in the destiny of Montezuma, followed soon. He 
died, rather of a broken heart, than of his injuries. ‘These 
might have been cured, but he refused help—tore away the 
bandages from his wounds, and declared his anxiety to die, 
as the only means of escaping from disgrace. He rejected 
the proffered rites of Christian salvation, saying—‘I have 
but few moments to live, and will not, at this hour, desert 
the faith of my fathers.” He was the victim of a fate, which 
a less superstitious mind must easily have baffled. 

The hours that he yet lingered, after his injuries, were 
employed by the Spaniards in fighting. 'The panic of the 
Mexicans, was of short duratiou. ‘They had returned to 
the conflict. Opposite to the Spanish quarters, at the dis- 
tance of a few rods only, there stood the great ¢eocalli of 
an Aztec god. This mound, with the sanctuaries that 
crowned it, completely commanded the palace occupied by 
the Spaniards. This position was taken by a select body of 
Mexicans, five or six hundred in number, directed by many 
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of their nobles, and warriors of the highest distinction. 
From this elevation they hurled their missiles upon the 
Christians, with equal certainty and profusion. It was 
necessary to dislodge them. Cortéz assigned this duty to 
Escobar, with a hundred men. But he was thrice repulsed. 
It was necessary that he should himself undertake the enter- 
prize. His left hand was badly wounded, but he fastened 
his buckler upon the arm and thus made it useful. We 
cannot narrate the particular s of the conflict which ensued. 
Enough that, fighting step by step, he gained the summit 
of the teocalli, one hundred and fifty feet in air. Here, in 
the sight of the whole city, Cortés and his comrades met in 
deadly and close camlytt with the best warriors of Mexico. 
The hostile parties forbore the struggle below, to gaze, terri- 
fied and anxious, upon that above. The area was large 
enough for the meeting of a thousand combatants. It was 
paved with broad flat stones. The edge of the area was 
without parapet or battlement. “Quarter was neither asked 
nor given; and to fly was impossible. The least slip would 
be fatal; and the combatants as they struggled in mortal 
agony, were sometimes seen to roll over the steep sides of 
the precipice together.” Cortés himself, narrowly escaped 
this dreadful fate. Two of the Azte e warriors had devoted 
themselves to his destruction. ‘They were willing to perish 
for this object. They were men of creat muscle and vigor, 
and, simultaneously seizing upon him, they dragged him 
towards the brink of the precipice. But Cortés was a man 
of wonderful strength and agility. The struggle was one 
of giants—of life and death. By an earnest concentration 
of all his vigor, at the happy moment, he succeeded in re- 
leasing himself from his assailants, one of whom he hurled, 
with his own arm, into the terrible abyss. The battle lasted 
three hours. ‘The teocalli remained in the hands of the 
Spaniards. 'The gods and shrines of the Aztecs were de- 
livered to the flames in their fight. But they were unsub- 
dued, unshaken, and a new day only opened upon newer 
conflicts. We cannot pursue these issues, the result of 
which was that Cortés must abandon his conquest for the time. 
But if ever mortal genius warred valiantly against necessity, 
it was his. There is a point beyond which human strength 
may not prevail, and this only did the Spanish General 
forbear. Mind and body strove, equally strong, against 
the iron fate which impelled his departure, and it was with 
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the composure of a mighty spirit that he at length resigned 
himself to a necessity which he was no longer able to avert, 
Compelled to fly from Mexico, every precaution was taken 
to render flight successful, and on the night of the first of 
July, 1520, the gates of the Spanish quarters were silently 
thrown open, and the Christian army set forth amid clouds 
and rain, only too happy if, in the gloom which covered 
earth and sky, they should escape the keen eyes of their 
vigilant enemies. But they were not fortunate in this hope. 
Their flight was discovered, and the huge drum in the tem- 
ple of the Aztec war god, announced to the exulting Mexi- 
cans the departure of the hated strangers. Rising at the 
signal, the masses poured forth from street, and house, and 
citadel—from lake and suburb, like a forest of hungry wolves, 
infuriate in winter for their prey. The horrors of that night, 
to this day, known in spanish chronicle as “the melancholy 
night”-—Noche Triste—who shall describe? We are re 
minded but of one parallel to its terrors, in the wide pages 
of modern history—the passage of the Beresina—the flight 
from Moscow! 'The details alone, copious, peculiar, full 
of wondrous struggles of man for life, man against his 
deadly enemy, men maddened by desperate fear and by a 
hate as desperate—would suffice for its proper comprehen- 
sion. We shall attempt no particulars. The history itself, 
will but imperfectly describe the dreadful character of that 
night-long conflict, ended not with dawn, and arrested only 
by the sheer exhaustion of the Aztecs. Freed, at length, 
from the press of enemies, Cortés could look about him 
and comprehend the full extent of his disaster. He wept 
at the survey, but his tears were those of manhood, that 
weeps only the irreparable. His soul was still unyielding. 
His depression never impairing the hope that looked forward 
to the raising of the curtain which kept the wondrous drama 
from its glorious denouément. Already he meditated the 
means for the re-conquest of the great city which he had 
been just compelled to abandon. And yet his present es 
cape was still doubtful. The Mexicans, in small bodies, 
hung upon his steps, assailed his flanks, and vaunted his 
destruction as an approaching event. “Go on,” they cried, 
“go on! You goto yourdoom.” ‘Their meaning was soon 
read, as the weary Spaniards reached the heights that looked 
down on the valley of Otumba. The whole force of Mexico 
awaited him in this spot. Far as the eye could reach were 
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to be seen the white garments, the waving banners, the 

shining helmets, and shaking spears, of the Aztec chivalry. 

They had gathered, in confident hope, as the eagles to their 
prey. Perilous, indeed, was the prospect for the we ary and 

dispirited Christians. But Cortés addressed himself to the 

danger, with all the manhood of his most hopeful hours. 

A few words to his followers, and a short prayer to God— 
commending himself and people to His protection and the 
care of the virgin—and the fearless captain led his small 

battalions into the ve ry heart of the enemy’s array. The day 
went against him. Slaying was not conquering. Where 
hundreds of the Aztecs fell, thousands rushed to fill the 
ranks. ‘The Spaniards were engulphed by the myriads with 

whom they fought. Most of them were wounded—Cortés, 

himself, twice, and upon the head. His horse, wounded 

also, was abandoned for another. The field seemed no 

longer doubtful. ‘The day was almost decided against him, 

when the keen eye of the Christian chief distinguished, by 
the peculiarity of his decorations, the commander of the 

Aztec forces. A body of young warriors—the flower of the 

Indian nobles—guarded his person and the sacred emblem 

of Aztec sovereignty, which he bore. The value of this 

badge was known to our hero. A single glance sufficed, 

and the instant mind of Cortés conceived the mode of extri- 

cation. Turning quickly to a select number of his cavaliers, 

he exclaimed—‘“There is our mark! Follow me!” His 

war cry rose again above the clamour, and, striking his iron 

heel into his steed, he plunged into the thickest array, so- 

licitous of the one object. He attained it! The ferocity of | 
his attack was successful. His lance struck the Mexican 

commander to the ground, and, in the loss of their sacred 

banner, the Mexicans lost the victory. All was panic in 

their ranks. They fled in the blindest terror, and, wonder- 

ing at their own unlooked for successes, the Spaniards re- 

mained to reap the rich spoils with the glory of the field. 

They reached the friendly city of Tlascala without farther 
annoyance. 

Of the subsequent jealousies of the 'Tlascalans, of the 
discontents among the Spaniards, it needs not that we should 
say more than that the genius and the star of Cortés, suc- 
ceeded in soothing the one, and subduing the other. He 
himself was prostrated on a bed of sickness, and the events 
around him, and the tidings from abroad, seemed to work 
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adversely to his fortunes. But, let not the brave mind 
tremble in adversity. Great men are strengthened by trials, 
as muscle is made by toil. It is the pressure upon the soul, 
that makes it speak and work, and bound and glow, in the 
consciousness of the resources that might else rest in inglo- 
rious repose within. The mind of Cortés rose above its 
difficulties. His good star was not to be baffled. “Fortune,” 
says he, in a letter to Charles the Fifth, “favors the brave. 
The Spaniards are the followers of the cross. Trusting in 
the mercy of God, I cannot believe that He will suffer them 
and His own good cause to perish among them. Iam re. 
solved not to descend to the coast, but, at all hazards, to 
retrace my steps, and once more beard the foe in his capital.” 
How admirably does ambition deceive itself with the words 
of piety. If Cortés was not a Christian, he certainly be- 
lieved that he was doing the work of one. And who shal! 
say that he was not?) Who shall say that a less determined 
warrior, a less sanguinary people, could have succeeded in 
the overthrow of those bloody superstitions which daily im- 
molated thousands of God-made men, on the shrines of the 
horrid Moloch of Aztec superstition ! 

We pass over subordinate events, including his conquest 
over certain of the Aztec allies and tributaries, in which his 
followers regained their former confidence in the superiority 
of their arms. The details are replete with proofs of the 
wonderful sagacity and resource of their leader. It is not 
the least remarkable feature in the history of a great con- 
queror, that the tribes which submit to his arms, are always 
made faithful by his moderation and justice. His men were 
recovered from their wounds. They had regained their 
courage. Fortune had brought unlooked for reinforcements 
to their strength, and, confident of support from the Tlascalan 
and other neighboring people, and taught by experience, in 
what manner to avoid former errors, Cortés prepared to Te 
sume his design against Mexico. But the boldest concep- 
tion of purpose, as essential to his object, was that of framing 
vessels at Tlascala, to be taken, in pieces, on the shoulders 
of the tamanes, to the lakes of Mexico. A fleet was to be 
borne on the shoulders of naked men, across forest and moun- 
tain, for a distance of sixty miles, before it could be launched 
upon its destined waters. The conception was worthy of 
the genius of a great captain. It is not surpassed in history. 
Yet, what proof of the prescience of Cortés, that he should, 
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when commanding the destruction of the fleet at Vera Cruz, 
have insisted upon the preservation of the iron, the bolts, 
the sails and cordage. Without this fleet, he could not have 
succeeded against the capital. While his workmen were 
busy in its preparation, he commenced his march. His 
force of Spaniards fell little short of six hundred men. 
He had been fortunate in adding to his strength, by the ac- 
quisition of more than one small! body of adventurers, who, 
cast upon the shores at Vera Cruz, readily agreed to follow 
his superior fortunes. Forty of his men were horse, eighty 
arquebusiers and crossbow men—the rest were armed with 
sword and target, and with along copper-headed pike which 
Cortés had borrowed from the people of Chinantla. He 
had nine pieces of cannon, but his supply of powder was 
small. ‘'T’o this force was added a multitude of native war- 
riors, from Tlascala, Cholula, 'Tepeaca, and other territories. 
Before setting out on his expedition, he published a code of 
ordinances for his army which remarkably display his cha- 
racter. ‘These insist upon order as the great law, equally 
divine and human—upon the conversion of the heathen as 
the great object of the expedition—prohibit blasphemy and 
gambling, brawls, and private combats, with other laws ofa 
like nature equally calculated to promote discipline, general 
propriety, temperance and honesty, and to elevate the charac- 
ter of the common soldiery. The ordinances, we may add, 
were enforced with undeviating severity. The march took 
place in December. It was tedious and painful, rather than 
dangerous. Clouds of dusky warriors hung upon his foot- 
steps, but afforded no serious obstacle. His cavalry brushed 
them from his path, in a few resolute charges. ‘The policy 
of the Mexicans does not seem to have designed meeting 
their powerful enemies in open field. Their present sove- 
reign was Guatemozin, a nephew to the last monarch, but 
very much his superior. His superstitions did not maim 
his courage. He was young, not more than twenty-five, 
“elegant,” says Bernal Diaz, “in his person, for an Indian, 
valiant, and so terrible, that his followers trembled in his 
presence.” He had considerable military genius, great sa- 
gacity, and if any Aztec could have retrieved the fortunes 
of his country, and remedied the disasters of the preceding 
reign, he was the man. He had distinguished himself in 
battle, and, hating the Spaniards with the sort of religious 


hate which Hannibal is said to have had against Rome, he 
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accepted the sovereignty of his country, at a time when its 
perilous honours might well have discouraged the ambition 
of the common spirit. He was not unworthy to oppose the 
genius and the arms of Cortés. 

On the 31st December, 1520, the Spaniards once more 
entered the venerable city of Tezeuco, the once rival capi- 
tal to Mexico, eminent upon one of the lakes which occupy 
the basin of Tenochtitlan. The place was comparatively 
deserted. Its lord had fled, and Cortés elevated another to 
the throne. His next movement was upon the city of Izta- 
palapan, which he took after a desperate resistance. But 
the fierce resolve of the savages, almost converted his victo- 
ry intoa defeat. While the soldiers were engaged in the 
sack and destruction of the city, the Aztecs had broken 
down the mole which fenced out the waters of Lake Te- 
zeuco. The country was laid under inundation, and the 
Spaniards, loaded with booty, and struggling waist deep in 
the water, were assailed by their enemies, who, swarming 
the lake with their canoes, assailed them with deadly mis- 
siles. Their escape was difficult, and their Indian allies 
suffered prodigious loss. It was evident to Cortés, not only 
that the Aztecs were counselled by captains of great char- 
acter and spirit, but that they had come into the field with 
that self-sacrificing spirit of patriotism, from which it is 
scarcely possible to expect too much. It was equally ne- 
cessary that he should be wary as well as brave. 

The fate of Iztapalapan helped his progress. It struck 
terror to the hearts of the other cities, and gained him allies 
among the contiguous tribes. Other battles followed, and 
the town of Chaleco was added to his conquests. The wa 
had no respite, and the progress of the Spaniards was con- 
tinual. Every day gave them new victories and new allies. 
The policy of Cortés conciliated friends quite as rapidly as 
his arms overthrew enemies. He extinguished the hered- 
tary feuds of ages, and united tribes in a common object, 
which had been at variance a thousand years. In the full 
tide of his successes, he sent an embassy of captive nobles 
to Mexico, proposing favorable terms for its surrender— 
proposing the confirmation of Guatemozin in his authority, 
if the city would return to its allegiance. T'o this the brave 
Aztec deigned no answer. His determination was made to 
defend the empire to the last. 
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With the arrival of the brigantines from Tlaseala, Cortés 
prepared to prosecute the conquest. There were thirteen - 
vessels of different sizes. They were yet to be put togeth- 
er, rigged, equipped and made ready for service. A canal 
was to be dug for the purpose,—a work of immense labor ; 
and, while thousands of the allies, and a select body of Span- 
iards, were assigned these duties at Tezcuco, Cortés resolved 
on reconnoitering the capital. Early in the spring, he left 
Tezcuco, with three hundred and fifty Spaniards, and the 
main strength of his allies. He had advanced but a few 
leagues, when he was compelled to skirmish with a consid- 
erable body of Mexicans.- These he drove before him. At 
the insular town of Xaltocan, a fierce battle took place, in 
which he was again successful. Other towns were aban- 
doned at his approach,—the enemy hovering in dark masses 
in sight of his advance. After two fierce conflicts, he occu- 
pied the town of Tacuba, a portion of which was burnt by 
his wild allies. Every day, during his halt in this place, wag 
employed in fighting with the unwearied Aztecs. In one of 
these combats, which almost uniformly terminated in favor 
of the Spaniards, the courage of Cortés had nearly led to 
his destruction. Heated with the ardor of pursuit, he fol- 
lowed the flying foe upon the great causeway which had 
once been so fatal to his army. He was led into an ambus- 
cade. When far advanced, the Aztecs, strengthened by 
fresh troops, turned upon him, and swarms of boats sudden- 
ly covered the waters on either hand. A storm of missiles, 
from lake and causeway, rained upon the Spaniards. No- 
thing but their coolness and indomitable courage, saved 
them in the retreat. Cortés received, in this affair, another 
intimation of the superior military conduct of the Aztec 
warriors. While at Tacuba, he made a second attempt at 
accommodation with the Indian emperor, but without avail. 
He was told by the chiefs that Mexico was not now gov- 
erned by Montezuma! That city was now in a good state 
of defence. ‘The havoc which had swept its streets was not 
apparent,—its injuries had been repaired, and the taunts of 
their warriors invited him once more to penetrate its dan- 
gerous passages. He needed no exhortation on this subject. 
But the time for his battle was not come, and, constantly 
busy in coercing the towns around, and controlling the ave- 
nues to the capital, he waited, with the patience of resolve, 
the launching of his brigantines. His deeds, meanwhile, 
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were securing him all the results of fame. His name, and 
the reputation of his armies, had penetrated the whole coun- 
try. Ambassadors from Indian States on the remotest shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, tendered their allegiance, and sought 
his protection ; and reinforcements of Spaniards—a more 
important acquisition—reached him from Vera Cruz. Cor- 
tés employed himself and men in a second reconnoitering 
expedition, marked by constant conflicts with the savages, 
in most of which he was successful. These conflicts were 
no child’s play. They were marked by indomitable cour- 
age on the part of the enemy, and dangers to the Spaniards, 
which tasked all their own courage and the genius of their 
leader. But their march was onward, and conquest followed 
their footsteps. Cuernavaca, a mountain city, was taken, 
after great labor and a sanguinary conflict. A battle fol- 
lowed at Xochimilco, or “the field of flowers,” in which 
Cortés made another narrow escape. In the thick of battle 
his horse lost footing and fell. Before he could rise, he 
received a severe blow on his head. It was with difficulty, 
assisted by a Tlascalan and two of his servants, that he could 
regain his feet, shake off his enemies, recover bis saddle, and 
brandish his lance in the face of his enemy. But for the 
desire of the Aztecs to make him prisoner, he could not have 
escaped, His life was in their hands. The result of the 
affair was, as usual, a victory to the Spaniards. 

This battle was followed by others. Guatemozin made 
strenuous efforts to recover Xochimilco from the conqueror. 
His policy was to send detachment after detachment against 
the Spaniards, so that, even though victorious, they might be 
wearied out by the war. But he gained nothing by this po- 
licy. The successive defeats only served to dispirit his war- 
riors, and confirm them in their belief of Spanish invincibil- 
ity. Not caring to continue this warfare, Cortés set fire to 
the captured city, and returned, though not without frequent 
fighting, to Tacuba, where he found the canal completed, 
and his brigantines rigged and equipped, and ready to des- 
cend upon the lake. But, before this event could take place, 
another, of less grateful character, was in progress. Cortés 
returned to Tacuba to discover conspiracy in his army. A 
dangerous design was set on foot, menacing his authority 
and life. It was headed by one Villafana,a common sol- 
dier. We need not ask his motives. They may be conjec- 
tured. The good star of Cortés prevailed for his safety. 
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One of the conspirators, touched with compunction, betray- 
ed the secret. Without losing a moment,—with that deci- 
sion which marked his character,—Cortés, attended by a 
few of his favorite officers, proceeded at once to the quar- 
ters of Villafana. The criminal, confounded at the sudden 
apparition of his commander, and confused by his guilt, en- 
deavoured to swallow a paper which he snatched from his 
bosom. The prompt grasp of Cortés arrested the move- 
ment. Looking over the fatal list, it was with equal surprise 
and mortification that he read the names of several in whom 
he had every confidence. But his sagacious mind instantly 
comprehended the necessity of keeping this discovery to 
himself. He destroyed the scroll, and contented himself with 
the execution of the one ringleader. ‘The conspirators 
trembled, but without cause. The magnanimous judgment 
of Cortés forbore farther inquiry. In an address to his 
troops, he told them that the guilty man had made no con- 
fession. His admirable policy never once suffered them to 
suppose that he had any suspicion of the guilty parties ; but 
his vigilant eye watched them nevertheless,—they were ne- 
ver permitted to see how closely. 

At length, the curtain rose upon the last act in the great 
drama of the conquest. On the 28th of April, 1521, the 
brigantines were borne through the canal upon the lake. 
The event was marked by due solemnity. Mass was said, 
and the whole army received the sacrament; prayers were 
offered up, and a benediction invoked upon the little navy, 
the first ever launched by Europeans upon the waters of 
America. It was a proud moment for Cortés. It was the 
triumph of his peculiar genius,—the harbinger of its final 
triumph over fortune and Tenochtitlan. His forces num- 
bered more than a thousand men. His material and appoint- 
ments were superior to what they had ever been before. 
Three hundred of his men were assigned to the vessels, each 
of which carried a heavy piece of ordnance. His Indian 
confederates were summoned to the siege. Fifty thousand 
of these came from Tlascala. But, we hurry over the pre- 
parations,—over numerous events, highly interesting in 
themselves, but too much calculated to crowd our pages and 
distract the single interest which is our object. The first 
opposition which the Spaniards met from the Aztecs, was 
when they attempted to “cut off the pipes that conducted 
the water from the royal streams of Chapoltipec to feed the 
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numerous tanks and fountains of the capital. The Aztecs 
knew the importance of this work, and fought desperately to 
save it, but the Spaniards prevailed. A part of the aqueduct 
was demolished, and water, from this source, no longer 
found its way to the capital. The flotilla of Cortés, com- 
manded by himself, was soon environed by clouds of canoes; 
but there was no fight. The frail vessels of the savages 
were overswept by the advancing brigantines, and such a 
slaughter followed, as to leave the Spaniards forever after in 
full possession of the Aztec Sea. This afforded them vast 
advantages in every conflict along the causeways leading to 
the capital. But the courage of the Indians seemed to in- 
crease with their disasters. The fighting was incessant, by 
night as well as day. The two principal avenues to Mexico, 
were soon in the hands of the assailants. There yet re- 
mained a third, by which the besieged could still maintain 
their communications with the country, and effect their es- 
cape. This was finally taken possession of by the Chris- 
tians, and, with these avenues in their power, and in full 
command of the lakes, the blockade of the capital was com- 
plete. 

But Cortés was not the man to carry on the war by block- 
ade merely. His warfare was active also. Ilis vessels on 
the lake were made to co-operate with his troops upon the 
causeway, until, step by step, the Aztecs were driven from 
every position along the avenues. The breaches which they 
had left by tearing away the bridges, were filled up, and, 
securing a solid and secure passage for his horse and artil- 
lery, Cortés at length confined his opponents to the limits of 
the city, into which he penetrated, destroying the dwellings 
as he advanced, that they might give no shelter to his nvu- 
merous enemies. In this way, the Spaniards reached the 
old quarters which they had held in the time of Montezuma. 
The Mexicans fled for refuge into the sacred enclosure of 
the teocalli. Here the priests, from the terraces, in their 
wild and bloody vestments, chanted to their gods, and shout- 
ed encouragement to their warriors. The Spaniards poured 
into the area, and a party, rushing up the winding steps of 
the ¢eocalli to its summit, hurled the priests headlong down 
the sides of the pyramid, and stripped the horrid image of 
the Aztec war-god of its gorgeous decorations. This pro- 
fanation aroused the fury of the Aztec warriors, and reinvi- 
gorated their courage. A dreadful fight ensued, in which 
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their reckless desperation proved more than a match for 
Spanish discipline. A route ensued. The voice of Cortés 
was no longer heeded by his men in the eagerness of their 
apprehensions. Nothing saved them but the sudden appear- 
ance of a small body of cavalry, by which they were res- 
cued. The horse and rider were still objects of terror to 
the Mexicans. Cortés beheld their hesitation, availed him- 
self of the movement, and drove them back to the enclosure, 
while he ordered a retreat. 

A second attack upon the capital soon followed, distin- 
guished, like the former, by a struggle, step by step, in which 
the i immense numbers and dogged ‘valor of the foe, atoned 
for their inferior capacity for war. This time, however, in 
penetrating into the city as he had done before, Cortés re- 
solved upon a measure by which the more completely to in- 
timidate, and perhaps impress the superstitious feelings of 
the Aztecs. He fired the venerable abode of their mon- 
archs,—the House of Birds,—and other fabrics equally dear 
to the eyes and imaginations of their people. The result 
was not what he expected. It made them desperate rather 
than desponding; and the task of extrication, that night, 
from their thronging myriads, was equally difficult as on the 
day before. Day by day, in the same manner, was the as- 
sault continued, and each day brought him nearer to his ob- 
ject. 

Guatemozin, meanwhile, was doing all within the province 
of Indian warfare to save his empire. We cannot detail 
the process by which he contrived to relieve the labors and 
maintain the valor of his men. His conduct was conspicu- 
ous in all their efforts, and his adroitness enabled him even 
to capture one of the Spanish brigantines, and render ano- 
ther useless. The contest was waged at the same time on 
the lake, on the causeways and in the city. The Aztec 
monarch was true to himself and empire. But famine began 
to press upon his people. Deserted by their allies, hemmed 
round by hostile legions, unsuccessful in the fight and unable 
to escape, they yet betrayed no terrors. Their spirits were 
unbroken, even though pestilence began to show itself among 
them—the most terrible of all the allies of famine. 

Cortés strove vainly to save them. ‘He offered to spare 
their lives and city. He implored them, by means of cap- 
tives whom he dismissed, to be merciful to themselves, and, 
by timely concession, to avoid their own and the destruction 
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of their country. But they heard his proffers with scom— 
they had no thought of submission. 

Impatient of this obstinacy, the high-mettled cavaliers of 
the Spanish army, urged their General to a cowp-de-main. 
To this he was opposed. ‘The time had not come. He al- 
lowed himself, however, to be overruled, and the result 
confirmed his opinions. ‘The army entered to the assault 
in three divisions—one of which he led in person. The 
others were entrusted to brave, but hot-headed officers, who 
rushed head-long into a cunning snare, laid for them by the 
Aztecs. The division led by Cortés himself, was success- 
ful in its objects; but terrible was the result to the others, 
His whole efforts were now addressed to saving them from 
the destruction by which they were threatened. “I will die 
rather than desert my poor followers in extremity!” And 
narrow, indeed, was his escape in this magnanimous endea- 
vor. He became a conspicuous mark for his enemies. 
“Malinche! Malinche” was their ery, as they hurled their 
missiles and darts, their stones and arrows, at his person. 
Six of their most athletic warriors rushed upon him at the 
same instant, striving to drag him into their boats by which 
the causeway was environed. He was disabled by a severe 
wound in the leg, and, prostrate, was only saved by the 
desperate exertions of two devoted followers. These baf- 
fled the enemy for a moment, and gained time for the 
approach of the captain of his guard, who, with several 
others, succeeded in tearing him from the grasp of the ene- 
my who were struggling with him in the water. He was 
once more raised upon the causeway. One of his pages 
leading him a horse, was struck down with a javelin. Guz- 
man, his chamberlain, seized the bridle, but as Cortés mount- 
ed, the faithful attendant was snatched away by the Aztecs, 
and dragged to their canoes. _ While the General lingered, 
unwilling to leave the spot, his bridle was seized by a faith- 
ful follower, who hurried him away from a conflict in 
which no skill or valour could well prevail against the 
immense numbers which opposed them. 'The danger was 
not even then over, nor the escape easy. Cortés, at length, 
regaining firm ground, rallied his broken squadrons under 
the fire of his artillery, and, charging at the head of a body 
of horse, which had not been in the action, beat off the infu- 
riate enemy. Speaking comparatively, the Spaniards had 
suffered a terrible defeat. “It is for my sins,” said Cortés, 
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“that it has befallen me!” That night the war drum in the 
great temple of the Mexicans was heard. It denoted some 
solemn ceremonial. As the Spaniards looked out they could 
behold a long procession, winding up the steps of the great 
pyramid—and could detect among the figures, the white 
skins of their brother Christians—captives ti iken in the dread- 
ful conflict of the day—stripped to the waist, and decorated 
for the horrid sacrifice of the Aztec Moloch. 

The Mexicans, elated by these events, gave themselves 
up to unmeasured exultation. The priests assured them 
that the wrath of their offended deities was appeased. 'They 
predicted that, before the end of eight days, all their enemies 
should be delivered into their hands. This prediction had 
an equal effect upon the Mexicans themselves, and upon the 
superstitious allies of the Spaniards. Company after com- 
pany deserted. But a few faithful chiefs, with their follow- 
ers, remained, and these were not wholly uninfluenced by 
the prediction. Cortés was firm under this defection. He 
treated the prophecy with scorn, and simply requested the 
retreating squadrons to halt upon the road until its false- 
hood should be shown by the lapse of the appointed time. 
‘he Spaniards themselves, encouraged by the constancy of 
their General, were undismay ed. ‘They yielded none of 
their resolution, relaxed in no degree the severity of the 
blockade, and still, with prompt carnage, of musketry and 
cannon, swept away the long files of the Aztecs, at every 
fresh assault. The brigantines, still in possession of the 
lake, made effectual the cordon about the beleaguered city. 

That great triumph of Guatemozin was his last. His 
priests had blundered in fixing the time of their predic- 
tion. Supplies of ammunition and military stores came from 
Vera Cruz. 'The war was to be resumed with new resolve. 
The determination of Cortés, now, was to advance no step 
without securing the safety of the army. Every breach in 
the causeway, every canal, was to be filled up as soon as it 
was gained. The buildings were to be pulled down for this 
purpose. Palace, temple, hut—all were to be demolished in 
their path. The cavalry and artillery must have room for 
exercise. ‘This was a painful necessity, which Cortés was 
slow to admit. He wished to spare thacity, which he styles 
“the most beautiful thing in the world,” but this desire was 
inconsistent with its conquest. His losses and defeats had 
arisen only from this anxiety, which, springing from a moral 
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emotion—the love of the beautiful—is one that should es- 
cape the censure, even of the mere man of policy. The 
war was renewed. The work of desolation advanced. The 
Mexicans struggled on, in spite of famine and other woes. 
Their provisions were exhausted. They lived on rats and 
reptiles, on the mucilaginous weeds and scum which floated 
upon the lake. Verily, their resolution was worthy of that 
ancient Spanish town, which, in the wars of Rome, opposed 
itself, through like perils and necessities, to the conquests 
of the great Scipio. One more effort was made by Cortés 
to subdue the resolution of Guatemozin. But in vain. 
The stubborn Prince forbade that any of his followers should 
hereafter, on pain of death, speak of surrender. ‘The answer 
of the Mexicans, for which the Spaniards waited two days, 
was spoken with their weapons, in a general sortie. Their 
strength was not equal to their fury. The attempt betrayed 
their impotence—they recoiled from the dreadful] fire of artil- 
lery and musketry from causeway and brigantine, which 
received their columns—recoiled and shrunk back into the 
vet secure quarters of the capital, wearied and fainting with 
their futile endeavors. 

These were not destined long to be secure. The work 
of demolition went forward. Cortés, with all the inflexi- 
bility of a destroying angel, steadily pursued his plan for 
making sure his footsteps. The citadel whence he drove 
the savages, was immediately cast down by his pioneers. 
Palace, and temple, and dwelling, shared the same fate. 
Daily, with this labor before them, the several divisions of 
the Spanish entered the departments of the city which were 
assigned them for destruction. Their progress was slow, 
but terribly certain. ‘The very slowness of the operation, 
as it betrayed the patience of the invader, declared his un- 
yielding determination. Vainly did the Aztecs rage from 
their high places where they yet lingered. Their lordly 
edifices were tumbled into the canals before their eyes. 
Dry land occupied the place of water. Ruin raised his 
mutilated front where stood the consecrated tower. There 
was fighting still, daily and continued struggles, but it was 
without effects, save where it helped on the invader. Weeks 
were consumed in these struggles and these labors, and the 
Aztecs were as unyielding as the Spaniards. We should 
occupy too much space to attempt the description of even 
the most terrible of their conflicts. Devoted as they were 
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to death, they might well fight to desperation. The ordi- 
nary means of subsistence had long since failed them. They 
gnawed the bark of trees, the roots of the earth—they drank 
brackish water from the lakes. Pestilence followed in the 
train of famine. They sickened and died in the highways, 
their bodies lying, unburied and putrifying, in court yard 
and canal. ‘The famishing survivors looked like spectres, 
but without the power to affright. Their dwellings pre- 
sented yet more appalling sights. While some were strug- 
gling in the agonies of death, others were festering in cor- 
ruption. Women and children perishing of hunger, men 
mangled in battle, and crawling from sight, on the approach 
of the invader, as it were, in the very mockery of life. 
But, impotent as they were, and in all this suffering, the 
Aztecs breathed nothing of submission. They had imbibed 
the indomitable spirit of their monarch, and the people were 
asone man. ‘The women shared their spirit, and, standing 
by their feeble warriors in battle, prepared their slings, sup- 
plied their stones and arrows, and confronted all danger at 
their sides, with the constancy of a temper that already 
knew the worst. 

At length, the invaders reached the market place of Mexi- 
co, a vast inclosure covering many an acre. They had 
gained it after a dreadful struggle. They had passed the 
single canal which lay in their way. They had won the 
huge teocalli of the Aztec war god, and consigned its sanc- 
tuary to the flames. These successes were not of easy 
achievement. ‘The defence of these shrines called forth all 
the spirit of superstition and patriotism. They fought as 
in the best days of their valour: but they fought against 
the fates. The genius of the invader mocked their strug- 
gles, as impotent against his fortune. They could only 
howl in piteous lamentations, as, baffling their skill and 
valour, and defying their deities, they beheld the conquerors 
firing the consecrated dwellings of gods to whom they had 
vainly given their faith and confidence. 

The young Emperor of the Aztecs, meanwhile, remained 
courageous and immovable. His capital was in ruin before 
his eyes. His nobles and subjects were dying around him. 
The limits of his reign were so narrowed that he might 
stretch forth his hand, and on every side feel the superior 
presence of the foe. But he was still unconquered. When 
Cortés, in the hope that his extremities might induce his 
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submission, persuaded one of his noble captives to bear to 
Guatemozin proposals to that effect, the stern young mon- 
arch, at once commanded the sacrifice of the messenger. 
Thus baffled in his desire to save and to spare what remain- 
ed of the city and its defenders, Cortés resolved upon a 
general assault. 'The fleet and army prepared to co-operate, 
While the latter penetrated the city, the brigantines were 
ordered to batter the houses near the water. At this mo- 
ment some overtures were made by the Aztecs tor accommo- 
dation. “Why,” said some of the chiefs, stretching forth 
their emaciated arms to him as he entered their precincts— 
“Why,” said they, “are you slow. Why not put an end to 
our miseries!” Cortés, moved by the piteous appeal, re- 
plied, “I wish not to destroy but save you. Why is your 
master obstinate? Why will he not treat with me? I wish 
for this—a single hour will suffice for me to crush him and 
his people.” But the fierce young monarch could not be 
persuaded toa conference. He remembered the fate of Mon- 
tezuma, and distrusted the faith of the Spaniards. Cha 
grined at an obstinacy which at once bafiled his humanity 
and policy, Cortés ordered the assault. His confederate 
tribes were unleashed for the conflict, and he penetrated the 
last hold of the Aztec warriors. ‘They were ready to receive 
him—their most able bodied warriors in the van, covering 
their feeble and crippled comrades. The women mingled 
in their ranks, in the streets, and on the house tops, looking 
a fury in their eyes, which, it was lucky for the Spaniards, 
could be declared in no more formidable manner. "The fury 
of men and women was alike impotent. In vain did they 
rain their arrows—in vain did they hur! their missiles upon 
the invader. 'They were sent by feeble sinews. Famine, 
which had failed to subdue their souls, had most eflectually 
sapped the vigor of their arms. But when did men fight 
more valiantly, and with so little loss of resolution, from the 
conviction of its fruitlessness? The inequality of power 
was too great between themselves and the invaders. While 
the Spanish arquebusiers poured in their deadly fire on one 
hand, the brigantines replied by successive vollies on another. 
The besieged, hemmed in on every side, girt by death, op. 
posed themselves in vain to the torrent. The carnage was 
horrible ; the ground was heaped with slain, and the mad- 
dened combatants could only meet in conflict by climbing 
over the mortal mounds which havoc had raised between 
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them. ‘The narrative, as given by Mr. Prescott, isa terrible 
one. We had marked it for extract, as a fair specimen of 
his writing, but our space will not sufler its insertion. 
Enough that, when sated with slaughter, the Spanish retreat 
was sounded. Forty thousand men are said to have perished 
in the work of that one dreadful day. 

Such conflicts must soon terminate. No courage, no 
resolve or resource, can stand them long. The next day, 
which was the 13th of August, 1521, a day memorable as 
the close of this dreadful struggle, Cortés prepared to renew 
the assault. But, willing to afford one more chance of 
escape to the wretched Aztecs, he sent another message to 
Guatemozin. ‘he answer was, “Guatemozin is ready to 
die where he is—he will hold no interview with the Span- 
iard. It is for him to worl: his pleasure.” “Away, then,” 
said the stern conqueror, “away to your countrymen, and 
let them prepare for death. ‘The hour is come!” He never- 
theless postponed the assault for several hours, in the hope 
that some change might be induced in the inflexible spirit 
of the Indian. He seemed reluctant to urge the last despe- 
rate measures against so brave an enemy. But his troops 
murmured at the delay. Rumours were spread that the 
Aztec monarch was preparing to escape across the lake, and 
the Spanish General reluctantly gave the signal for the 
assault. ‘This was, in other words, the signal for massacre. 
Cortés placed himself upon an azotea, which commanded 
the scene of operations. ‘The Spaniards found their enemy 
huddled together in a confused crowd of all ages and sexes, 
in masses so dense, as to seem designed less for the purpose 
of combat, than to facilitate the expected carnage. The 
causeways were crowded to the water. Some had climbed 
the terraces; others feebly supported themselves against the 
walls of the buildings. ‘Their garments were squalid and 
tattered, and the famine glaring trom their eyes, only served 
to heighten the spectral ferocity of their expression. 'They 
possessed the ancient spirit but not its strength, and met 
the assailants with a flight of arrows. But these feebly 
seconded their hate. ‘They fell ineflectual from the padded 
coats of the Spaniards. Then followed the crash of more 
potent implements of war—the peals of cannon, the sharp, 
rattling discharge of fire arms, and the shouts, hellish and 
infuriate, of the herds of Spanish allies, exulting in the near 
accomplishment of their long contemplated hope of ven- 
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geance. Why attempt the description of the horrible scene 
that followed. Why show the last hopeless struggle of the 
Aztecs, butchered on the causeways, or gasping in the over- 
whelming waters in which they sunk on either hand. The 
battle raged equally on lake and land. The last hope of the 
lordly race of Tenochtitlan, was extinguished in the bloody 
horrors of that day. It was at its close when Guatemozin 
was taken. Bravely, indeed, with a stern resolution worthy 
of the greatest times and people, had this gallant Indian clung 
to the falling fortunes of his ceuntry. He had done all that 
man could do in the circumstances under which he stood. 
He was no mere savage ;—but, with the indomitable obsti- 
nacy of one, he united large resources of civilization, and 
superior powers of intellect and observation. His defence 
of the capital had been singularly adapted, in most respects, 
to his own and the condition of his enemy. As we have 
seen, it was unavailing. It was only then that he attempted 
flight, and this attempt may have contemplated the safety of 
his wife and followers rather than his own—may have con- 
templated nothing less than future struggles with the inva- 
der, in other places of security and strength. He was not 
the Roman fool, 


“to die by his own sword,” 


so long as there were hopes of good battle, yet in reserve 
for his countrymen. In the moment of danger and captivi- 
vity, he betrayed no apprehension. His surrender was much 
more dignified than that of Santa Anna at Jacinto. When 
his piragua was encountered by the brigantine of Garet 
Holquin, and the Spaniards were about to fire, he was the 
first to rise, armed with buckler and maquahuitl, in defiance 
to the assailants. But the cry of his followers declared him 
to be their lord. They could implore mercy for him, hav- 
ing no prayer for themselves. The Spanish captain arrested 
the fire of his soldiers. At this command, the young mon- 
arch lowered his weapons. “I am Guatemozin,” he exclaim- 
ed, “lead me to Malinche, (Cortés.) I am his prisoner. Let 
no harm come to my wife and followers.” When Holquin 
told him to command the people in the other canoes to sur- 
render, he replied, with a dejected air,—*It is not necessary. 
They will fight no longer, when they see that their prince Is 
taken.” The fight ceased from that moment. In the con- 
quest of Guatemozin, that of Tenochtitlan was complete. 
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He had been the soul of his empire. It was now a corse, 
at the mercy of the Spaniard. 

When brought into the presence of Cortés, Guatemozin 
betrayed no sort of apprehension. Emotion he must have 
shown. IJlis deportment was dignified and modest. As 
Cortés came forward to receive him, he broke the silence 
by saying, “I have done al! that I could for the defence of 
my people. Iam your prisoner. Deal with me as you list. 
Dispatch me with this’—laying his hand upon the hilt of a 
poniard in the General’s belt—*“and rid me of life at once.” 
Cortés could appreciate the noble character of his captive. 
“Fear nothing,” he replied ; “you shall be treated with honor. 
You have defended your capital like a brave warrior. A 
Spaniard knows how to respect the valor of his enemy !” 

This assurance was unhappily forfeited in the sequel. It 
is the reproach of Cortés that his noble captive fell a victim 
to suspicions, which do not seem to have been justly found- 
ed. He was kept, in a sort of honorable captivity, for some 
time after the conquest. But, insurrections among his coun- 
trymen were laid to his charge. He was put to the torture, 
and subsequently executed, professing his innocence, re- 
proaching Cortés for his perfidy, and dying like a Prince. 
Whether the charge were true, or not, the better nature of 
Cortés, when time was allowed for reflection, recoiled at the 
cruel severity of his proceedings. His conscience smote 
him for the too ready credence he had given to the accusa- 
tion —for the too stern penalty with which he had visited 
the supposed criminal. He suffered bitterly from a natural 
remorse, which, while it testifies to his consciousness of 
crime, at least equally declares the acuteness and justness of 
his sensibilities, and, we trust, the merit of his repentance. 

Thus fell the wondrous empire of the Aztecs,—an empire 
of the greatest magnificence, great numbers, and immense 
resources,—an empire upheld by crime, and maintained by 
crue! wars,—stained by the most shocking rites and govern- 
ed by the most relentless tyranny,—the wonder of its own 
people,—the terror of its neighbors,—the admiration of the 
European. Tis destiny was fulfilled by the stranger, as sha- 
dowed out by its own traditions. The great drama which 
began with the fall of Montezuma, by the hands of his sub- 
jects, was carried out to stern completion by the sacrifice of 
the nobler Guatemozin, to the suspicions of the conqueror. 
And here our narrative might properly conclude. The tri- 
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umph of our hero is complete. The object of the grand 
action which makes the glory of his career, is attained. He 
is at the summit of his conquests. There is no point of 
elevation, yet beyond, attainable, which is desirable for him 
toreach. The further survey presents him in less favorable 
lightsx—shows him struggling against injustice, and finally 
its victim. ‘The last days of a great man, “fallen from his 
high estate,” have something mournful in them, particularly 
if he shall have been one accustomed to command. Yet, a 
biographical propriety hurries us forward. A few para- 
graphs must suffice to close a history, the leading events of 
which have been already absorbed in the narrative. 

Of the subsequent career of Cortés, in fixing the civil 
power of Mexico, and in extending and making sure his 
conquests, it will be enough in this place to say, that they 
prove his resources as a statesman to have been quite as re- 
markable as those which he had shown in the character of 
the conqueror. He secured the submission of the country, 
suppressed insurrection, rebuilt the capital, and, by well con- 
ceived expeditions explored its remotest provinces. When 
this difficult work was all complete, he returned to Spain, 
where he found a most brilliant reception. His presence 
confirmed his conquest over his enemies, who were numer- 
ous in that quarter. All jealousy of his designs was set at 
rest. The Emperor ennobled him, and with the title of 
“Marquess of the Valley of Oaxaca,” conferred upon hima 
princely domain in Mexico, But the future government of 
the country he had won, was not confided to his hands. In 
his respect, the suspicious policy of Spain differed in no part- 
cular from what it had been in the case of Columbus. Great- 
ness is very apt to be distrusted, the moment it ceases to be 
necessary to conquest,—the moment its achievements and 
discoveries are sure. A military command was given him. 
He was named Captain-General of New Spain and of the 
coasts of the South Sea,—a dignity which simply conferred 
upon him the privilege of making new conquests—if he 
could. He subsequently married into a noble house and 
returned to Mexico, where he was regarded with distrust by 
the authorities. His eager and proud spirit did not suffer 
him to remain long in unperformance. He fitted out new 
expeditions, which were only partially successful. He re- 
turned to Castile, where he was received with coldness by 
the Emperor. His offence was two-fold. He had claims 
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upon the crown, and he was no longer fortunate. We pass 
over the melancholy history of entreaty met with indiffer- 
ence, and complaint answered with impatience. The fate 
of Cortés, in seeking justice, is a story which is often read. 
The aged veteran was thrust aside to make way for younger 
spirits. ‘The monarch found it easier not to acknowledge 
obligations which he could not repay ; and, after a fruitless 
prosecution of his claims for three years, Cortés determined 
to abandon them and return once more to Mexico. But 
mortification and disappointment had impaired his health. 
He was not permitted to re-visit the scene of his conquests, 
but, taken with a mortal illness, while making preparations 
for his voyage, he died near Seville, on the 2d December, 
1547, in the sixty-third year of his age. He met his end 
with the same composure with which he had gone into bat- 
tle—he made his will, a remarkable document,—confessed 
his sins, received the holy sacrament, and yielded himself 
meekly, and with humble confidence, into the hands of his 
Maker. We read his character in his story. It has been 
our purpose to make this speak for itself—to select and 
bring out the prominent performances of his life, and educe 
the moral of his life from its successive scenes and perform- 
ances. What is wanting to our analysis must be supplied 
by that of Mr. Prescott, to whose delightful history, we trust, 
we have shown the way to numerous readers. 
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Arr. VII.—Narrative of the Texan Sania Fe Expedition, 
comprising a description of a Tour through Texas, and 
across the great South-Western Prairies, the Comanche, 
Cagua Hunting Grounds ; with an account of the suffer- 
ings from want of food, losses from hostile Indians, and fi- 
nal capture of the Texans, and their march, as prisoners, 
to the city of Mexico. With Illustrations and a Map. By 
Grorce Wirxiss Kenpauz. In two volumes. New- 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


NEITHER poet nor prose writer can describe with accuracy 
in the natural world, what is taken at second hand. Scenes 
and objects must have been noted by the eye of taste and 
close observation, before clear impressions of them can be 
conveyed inlanguage. Without such personal examination, 
vain are the attempts of the narrative writer to describe ac- 
curately, graphically or justly. He must approach his task, 
also, free from the influence of local and national! prejudices; 
he must be a lover of his race, and a lover of truth ; his style 
must be free and graceful; striking or pleasing incidents 
which have occurred to him in the course of his travels, may 
be related; customs and institutions discussed; and occa- 
sional episodes, when they serve to illustrate the subject, do 
not detract from the unity of plan of such composition. 

The object of the writer of a book of travels is, or should 
be, two-fold,—first to interest, and secondly to instruct his 
readers ; to describe scenes vividly, and to philosophize and 
moralize with the air and feelings of a friend, rather than 
the authority of a master. He is supposed to have himself 
visited the country he undertakes to describe ; has witness- 
ed the operation of novel institutions and laws; has seen 
society under various aspects, and has acquired new and 
perhaps important facts in the history of his race. He does 
not wish to withhold from the world the information he has 
acquired in his wanderings, but is ready to impart it for the 
gratification and benefit of society. This is a just and liberal 
spirit, worthy of the scholar and philanthropist; and if he 
execute his task*with skill, he is entitled to thanks and praise 
exactly in proportion to the merits of his production. These 
we render to Mr. Kendall, the author of the work entitled 
“the Santa Fe Expedition,” with pleasure. He has published 
a book which will be generally read, in America and Eng- 
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land, with much interest,—a work equally creditable to his 
head and heart. The style is easy and flowing,—just what, 
in narrative writing, it should be,—always rising and falling 
with the subject ; and, in some striking descriptions, which 
are scattered here and there throughout the work, attaining 
to a considerable degree of pathos and even eloquence. We 
notice, what we always like to see in works of the kind, an 
earnest and truth-loving spirit, great candor and honesty in 
the expression of opinions, and, without overlooking what 
is due to the taste of the reader in an age somewhat fasti- 
dious, a disposition rather to be faithful than fine. We see, 
ina word, no vehement striving after effect, but the narra- 
tive flows on in an easy, agreeable, familiar epistolary style. 
Its chief merit consists in introducing us to a people, upon 
our own continent, whose customs, institutions and manners 
are at present but little known, and which ought to be bet- 
ter understood,—and in throwing around the history and 
usages of that people a peculiar interest. It is well known 
that Mr. Kendall was for a long time a prisoner in Mexico, 
subjected there to the most cruel treatment. Every one is 
anxious to know whether he endured his sufferings with a 
philosophic spirit, and whether the indignation awakened in 
his breast by the tyranny and heartlessness of his captors and 
their government, has materially influenced the judgment he 
formed of men and things, customs and institutions. We 
are happy to be able to say that his strictures are, under the 
circumstances of the case, distinguished by a spirit of great 
moderation. The feelings of the man, deeply roused as they 
are, and ought to be, by vivid recollections of the outrageous 
wrongs he suffered, are sometimes apparent on the page he 
has written, but they do not interfere essentially with the 
duties of the author. On the contrary, few writers who 
have had such serious cause to be angry,—few who have 
endured, at the hands of their fellow men, indignities and 
injuries so well calculated to embitter a whole life,—have 
manifested so forbearing and generous a temper, when speak- 
ing of those who, in their wantonness, caused them. Some 
may be sceptical on this head, and may be disposed to ask, 
if it be true, how it has happened? To which we may re- 
ply, that something is doubtless attributable to the buoyancy 
of youth, which, in the enjoyment of present prosperity, is 
apt, if not to forget the calamities of the past, at least to dwell 
upon them with little bitterness; but more still, to the con- 
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stitutional temperament of the author, which appears to be 
of a gay and lively turn, and to the fact, that his life, thus 
far, has been one of action, passed amid checkered scenes, 
rather than one of meditation. Our author, from his child- 
hood up, has been fond of adventures, and having been, as 
far as our own country is concerned, a great traveller, has 
had ample opportunity not only to gratify a curiosity which 
would embrace every thing striking and interesting within 
its range, but also to cultivate a calm and equable temper, 
from observing the motives that influence men of different 
character, when placed under various and widely dissimilar 
circumstances. His philosophy, which is of a cheerful des- 
cription, has been gathered moye from the school of life than 
from scholastic halls ; and his literature, like that of Franklin, 
except the portion of it derived from liberal Nature, has 
been gleaned from the printing office, instead of the college. 
He has studied men more than books, while the tact and 
ability with which he conducts one of the most agreeable, 
popular and widely extended journals of our country, afford 
ample evidence that he has well improved his opportunities. 

Much has been said respecting the motives that influenced 
Mr. Kendall in undertaking the tour whose progress and 
history he narrates, in so lively a manner, in the pages of 
this work; and it has been asserted by some very sensitive 
patriots, who have an extraordinary regard for the honor of 
their native land, that the considerations which led him, in 
company with a party of Texans, into Mexico, were not 
merely of an equivocal character, but even glaringly incon- 
sistent with his duties and allegiance as an American citizen. 
They urge, that having acted in violation of the friendly re- 
lations subsisting between the United States and Mexico, 
and having, upon his capture, been severely punished by the 
government of the latter country for an unlawful proceed- 
ing, he was not to be regarded as an object of pity, and en- 
titled to our sympathy, but as a transgressor, who suffered 
nothing more at the hands of Mexico than he richly deserv- 
ed. We confess we see no ground for insinuations so dis- 
creditable to the patriotism and sense of international justice 
of our estimable fellow citizen. If he have not been guilty 
of a palpable violation of truth,—and we have no reason, 
from what we know of his character, to suspect his veracity 
on this or any other occasion,—we are bound to believe him 
when he asserts, that his only motives for undertaking this 
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tour were, the restoration of his health and the gratification 
of his curiosity. If the expedition with which he was con- 
nected on his visit to Mexico, had any covert and unlawful 
objects to accomplish, he was wholly ignorant of them. He 
went simply in the character of an American traveller, with 
his passport in his hands, with a view to amuse himself and 
acquire information that would be afterwards interesting to 
his countrymen. ‘That he was the victim, in the first in- 
stance, of the most shameless treachery, and subjected, sub- 
sequently, to the most brutal treatment, wholly inconsistent 
with the usages of civilized nations, cannot be doubted by 
any who have read his narrative. 

We proceed to accompany him through various scenes,— 
to unfold the objects and trace the course of the expedi- 
tion,—an expedition fraught with unusual adventures, and 
numerous pleasing as well as painful incidents. 

Upon his arrival in Texas, Mr. Kendall found a party, 
consisting of soldiers, merchants, and others whose leisure 
led them to engage in any enterprize which promised ex- 
citement, upon the eve of departure for Santa Fe, in New 
Mexico. This expedition appears to have been projected 
with objects partly commercial and partly political. It was 
to proceed over wilds before unexplored by civilized man, 
and penetrate, by a route nearly north-west, to Santa Fe. 
To divert the thriving and prosperous trade, heretofore car- 
ried on by circuitous routes with the United States, to Tex- 
as, and to gather under the standard of “The Lone Star” the 
people resident upon the Rio Grande, claimed as the west- 
ern boundary line of the Republic, were among the ostensi- 
ble purposes which gave rise to this expedition. 

Anterior to the departure of the company, curiosity led 
our author io explore the country which he had already 
reached,—a country not less interesting than that to which 
he was going. Leaving Austin, the capital, he, in company 
with some half-dozen mounted horsemen, proceeded over the 
prairies to San Antonio, a distance of eighty miles. The 
route lay through a country entirely without settlements, 
and, being tenanted by hostile Indians, the trip was not with- 
out its dangers. Invigorated, however, by the fresh air of 
the open prairie,—blessed with appetites unknown to the 
epicure of cities,—enjoying the occasional excitements cf 
the chase,—surrounded by scenes novel and beautiful in a 
high degree, and their spirits buoyant with anticipations of 
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coming pleasure,—the way was short that brought them to 
San Antonio. 

The missions established by the Spaniards for the purpose 
of Christianizing the natives, are frequently met with in 
Texas, as they also are in various parts of Central America 
and California. Among others, they visited the Alamo, 
rendered memorable by the death of the eccentric and he- 
roic Crockett. The very spot was pointed out where, brave- 
ly fighting, this Texan patriot fell. ‘These missions, which 
testify the religious zeal of the conquerors of Central Amer- 
ica, throw over the dark page of cruelty, extortion and in- 
humanity, exercised towards the unfortunate aborigines, a 
gleam of philanthropy, never to be entirely lost sight of, 
when we would reproach them with the deep and burning 
wrongs which they inflicted upon an unfortunate race. It 
is singular that it should have been esteemed lawful to kill 
and enslave the living,—to trample upon the dearest rights 
of humanity,—and that such tender care should have been 
taken of interests connected with another life. Christian 
charities were extended towards the people with a view to 
a future world, but their temporal welfare was most strangely 
forgotten or disregarded. The Puritans of New-England, 
also, we may remark in this connection, neglected the pre- 
cepts of their holy religion in their treatment of an unfor- 
tunate race,—nay, more culpable, they did not, like the 
Spaniards, seek to open for them the gates of heaven. 

San Antonio is a beautiful and picturesque town. A river 
of the same name passes through it, supplying the inhabit- 
ants with an abundance of the crystal element, nearly of the 
same temperature at all seasons. Men and women alike 
bathe in its limpid waters, and good swimmers abound 
among both sexes. ‘Traits of social life are presented, in 
the progress of the narrative, of a very primitive character, 
in both the Republics of Mexico and Texas,—a’ charming 
ndiveté in the women which cannot fail to captivate, and an 
absence of those conventional rules which circumscribe the 
manners of more enlightened nations, and throw around the 
softer sex an unapproachable barrier of etiquette. San An- 
tonio contained formerly a population of some ten thousand 
persons, but the border warfare has thinned the numbers of 
its inhabitants. It is a place of considerable trade, and will 
become eventually an important town. 
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The a Hy left Austin on the 17th of June, 1841. The 
pleasures cf a forest and prairie life, occupied the minds of 
ihe gallant and well-appointed cavalcade. Their feelings 
were as buoyant as the fresh and invigorating breeze which 
swept by them. Hope and eager expectation were impress- 
ed on the countenances of each. Could the veil which hid 
the future have been removed,—could a moment's thought 
of the destiny that awaited them, have been presented to 
their minds,—how different would have been their feelings ! 
how would they have shrunk back appalled. Separated for 

a time from the enjoyments of a city life, they were to en- 
gage in wild and stirring adventures,—to live, in part, upon 
the trophies of the chase,—io sleep in the open air, beneath 
heaven’s starry canopy, a blanket the sole protection against 
the damp shades of night and the fury of the elements. 
These were attractions to the mind of young enterprize. 
They thought not of cold, of hunger, thirst, the | privations of 
the wilderness, nor of the unrelen ting and fearful savages, 
whose fastnesses they were about to penetrate. They 
thought not of captivity, and the ignominious and cruel death 
that was prepared for many of them. The wilderness once 
passed, they considered the perils of the route as at an end. 
General Lamar, the President of Texas, accompanied the 
party a short distance upon their way. He is described as 
a pure republican, both in manners and character. 

The wanderer upon the prairie subsists chiefly upon ani- 
mal food. A fire is kindled —the end of a ramrod serves 
as a gridiron,—exercise supplies the condiments,—a cup of 
coffee, perhaps, seasons the viands,—a good story follows,— 
and then, extended in their ample bed-r -room, upon the green 
sward, sweet refreshing sleep creeps over the wearied limbs 
until, at the early dawn, the revedllé calls the slumberer from 
his primitive couch, to commence again the journey of a 
day attended with a like conclusion. 

Much order was observed in the march. A scouting 
party kept continually in advance, to provide for the safety 
of the expedition,—to explore the best routes and seek out 
springs of water. ‘The guides were supposed to be efficient. 
They proceeded with perfect confidence, though, being en- 
cumbered with wagons, their progress was necessarily ‘slow. 
Sometimes troops of the mustang, or wild horse, would ap- 
proach and regard them with attention, as intruders upon 
their solitude. It is hardly possible to conceive a more 
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beautiful sight than is represented in the following pas- 
sage : 


“Ever and anon, they would halt for a moment, throw up their 
heads as if to scan us more closely, and then, as though not satisfied 
with the scrutiny, would again approach at the same rapid pace. It 
may be that they could not see us while reclining under the shade 
trees, or mistook our animals for some of their own wild companions; 
be this as it may, they approached within a few hundred yards, 
wheeling and dashing about with all the joyousness of unrestrained 
freedom, and occasionally —— to examine our encampment more 
closely. Their leader was a bright bay, with a long and glossy 
black tail and mane. With the most dashing and buoyant action, 
he would trot around our camp, and throw aloft his beautifully form- 
ed head, as if, after the manner of some ringleted school girl, to toss 
the truant hair from his eyes. Then he would lash his silken tail, 
shake his flowing mane in pride, and eye us with looks that plainly 
told his confidence in his powers of flight, should danger or treache- 
ry be lurking in our vicinity, After gambolling about us for some 
time, his bright eyes apparently gleaming with satisfaction, as if 
conscious that we were watching and admiring his showy points, he 
suddenly wheeled and placed himself at a more prudent distance. 
Then he turned again to take another look, curved his beautiful 
neck, once more tossed his head, half timidly, half in sport, pawed 
the ground playfully, and again dashed off. Several times he turned 
to take still another look at our encampment, and even in the far dis- 
tance we could distinguish his proud and expanded nostrils, his 
bright, flashing eyes, and the elastic movements of his symmetrical 
limbs, as he playfully pranced and curvetted about. 1 watched him 
until he was but a speck upon the prairie, and then turned from gaz- 
ing with regret that he was not mine.” Vol. I., pp. 146-7. 


It appears that horses are very cheap, both in Texas and 
Mexico ; and, in the latter country, land-holders are spoken 
of as the owners of many thousands of them. The Indians 
are excellent horsemen, and, when met with on the prairies, 
are generally mounted. The flesh of these wild horses is 
described as being quite palatable. 

We have the following lively description of the stampede: 


“Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the scene, when a large ca- 
vallada, or drove of horses, takes a ‘scare.’ Old weather-beaten, 
time-worn, and broken-down steeds,—horses that have nearly given 
out from hard work and old age,—will at once be transformed into 
wild and prancing colts. When first seized with that indescribable 
terror which induces them to fiy, they seem to be suddenly endowed 
with all the attributes of their original wild nature. With heads 
erect, tails and manes streaming in air, eyes lit up and darting beams 
of fright, (?) old and jaded hacks will be seen prancing and career- 
ing about, with all the buoyancy of action which characterizes the 
antics of young colts; then some one of the drove, more frightened 
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than the rest, will dash off in a straight line, the rest scampering af- 
ter him, and apparently gathering fresh fears at every jump. The 
throng will then sweep along the plain, with a noise which may be 
likened to something between a tornado and an earthquake, and as 
well might feeble man attempt to arrest either of the latter. * * * 
Were the earth rending and cleaving beneath their feet, horses, when 
under the terrifying influeaces of a s‘ampede, could not bound away 
with greater velocity or more majestic beauty of movement. I have 
seen many an interesting race, but never any thing half so exciting 
as the flight of a drove of trightened horses. * * * No simile can 
give the reader a fair conception of the grandeur of the spectacle, 
and the most graphic arrangemeut of words must fall far short in 
describing the startling and imposing effects of a regular stampede.” 


[ Vol. L., pp. 97-8. 


One month’s journey brought the party to the limits of 
“The Cross Timbers,” an immense natural hedge, dividing 
the woodlands of the settled portion of the United States, 
from the open prairies, which have ever been the home and 
hunting ground of the red man.” 

Before reaching this natural boundary, they encountered 
numerous herds of buffaloes. Many had been taken, and 
afforded delicious fare. Deer had also supplied much sport 
to the hunters, and venison varied the repasts served up in 
the woodland manner already described. ‘They sufiered 
severely at times from want of water, and when we read of 
some of them returning, en one occasion, two miles, to ob- 
tain a draught of it, we can estimate the value of what, to 
them, was a luxury indeed, more precious than the costly 
wines of the epicure, or the cooling beverage that the citi- 
zen craves in the sultry season. 

The author describes himself as at one time separated 
from the company, and cast upon the boundless prairie—a 
position by no means enviable. Such a sameness pervades 
the solitude, such a calm sea of uncertainty surrounds the 
lost wanderer, that no wonder feelings unutterable, anxiety 
indescribable, should take possession of his mind. Far 
away from the abodes of civilized man, after wandering for 
hours, perhaps, to return to the very starting point; starva- 
tion or the Indian’s tomahawk, presenting itself ever vividly 
to the imagination ; sweet home and friends never more to 
be seen ; regret, grief, and despair come knocking at the 
heart, and soon, even presence of mind forsakes the doomed 
and unhappy fugitive. 

The pursuit of an officer after a man mistaken for an 
Indian; the sudden surprise when the fact becomes known ; 
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the terrible apprehension of the pursued, and the fearful 
proximity of the pursuer, bearing in his hand the deadly 
weapon, is a truly artistic picture, nor less painfully inter- 
esting when the result attending the fright is afterwards 
unfolded—no less than death itself to the unfortunate sol- 
dier. Nor is the scene where the buffalo is pursued by the 
Indian hunter, less interesting. He pursues his prey even 
into the camp of his deadly foe. The buffaio is before his 
eager eyes. Hc is lost if he turns not his steed, yet he rushes 
blindly on, as blindly as the hunted beast. It is a stirring 
sport, and akin to war in its wild excitement. 

Owing to a mistake and misdirection of the guides, it was 
soon discovered that the company had wandered from the 
true course. One of the party, a Mexican, pretended to 
know where they were, and implicit confidence was placed 
in his guidance. And now commenced the troubles and 
difficulties which never ceased to attend the expedition, 
until its members found themselves in the Mexican prisons. 
They became inextricably lost in the wilderness. 'They 
suffered from hunger, thirst and the incursions of Indians, 
who seized on every opportunity to cut off stragglers from 
the lines, or to steal their horses. 'The treachery or false- 
hood of Carlos, their guide, having been at length discovered, 
the fellow suddenly disappeared from the company, and was 
not again heard from, until the eve of their arrival in the 
vicinity of San Miguel. 

Sometimes a glance of sunshine brightened the path of 
the wanderers, and gave a tinge of romance to the scenes 
around them. 


“We were awakened early next morning by the warbling of innu- 
merable singing birds, perched upon the bushes along the borders 
of the stream. Among the notes, I recognized those of the robin, 
the lark, and the blue bird, and, as it was the first time any of them 
had been seen since the commencement of our journey, thoughts of 
home and civilization came fresh to the hearts here among the west- 
ern wilds. How these birds strayed so tar from their usual! haunts, 
for they are seldom found except in the immediate vicinity of settle- 
ments, is more than I can imagine. There they were, however, 
telling of scenes to which we had long been strangers, and giving 
us pleasing but fallacious promises of a speedy return to the abodes 
of at least semi-civilization. In our fond imaginings, they typified 
the dove, telling us that the wilderness had been past; but, alas! 
their song, l!ke the siren’s, was uttered but to deceive.”—Vol. I, 
pp. 202-3. 
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They passed, in their route, an Indian village, which is 
described as the home of a people considerably in advance 
of the generality of Indian tribesin America. Many objects 
of curiosity excited their attention, and we have acc8unts 
given of the customs of the Camanches and Cagiias both 
novel and interesting. 

It was finally deemed advisable to divide the company— 
a portion of the best mounted being selected to go forward 
and discover, if possible, the nearest route to the settlements : 
our author was one of this party, consisting of nearly one 
hundred persons. A toilsome march awaited them. A 
mountain crossed their path, which they climbed with in- 
credible labor, and on the further side of it, a prospect was 
presented, which, in some degree, compensated for the toils 
of the ascent: 


“It was a lovely scene, beheld from the spot where we stood. 
Softened down by the distance, there was a tranquility about it, 
which seemed as thouch it never had been broken. The deep green 
skirtings of the different water-courses relieved the eye as it fell 
upon the wide-extending plain. The silver waters of the Quintufue, 
now reduced apparently to a mere thread, were occasionally brought 
to view, as some turn of the stream threw them in line with us, and 
again they were lost to the sight under the rich foliage of the banks. 
The white tops of the wagons showed the present encampment of 
our main body, while the small black spots gave us the pleasing 
assurance that the cattle and horses were still there, and that the 
camp had been unmolested. In other parts of the valley, too, small 
moving specs were seen, mustangs, or perhaps our Indian enemies, 
prowling about, but, other than these, no living objects met our 
gaze. Almost the whole valley was bordered by yawning chasms 
that had impeded the progress of our wagons, now brought more 
plainly to view by the elevation on which we stood; and the whole 
scene forcibly reminded me of one of Salvator Rosa’s beautiful land- 
scapes, framed with rough gnarled and unfinished oak.”— Vol. L., pp- 
216-17. 


The mountain having been passed, chasm upon chasm 
obstructed their progress—some of them several hundred 
feet in depth—-which were crossed with infinite labor and 
difficulty. These are described as presenting features of 
remarkable grandeur and sublimity. Their suiferings from 
want of food, during this last part of their journey, were 
intense. Nothing was deemed unfit to eat, even what, at 
other times, they would have shrunk from as utterly loath- 
some. They at last reached a clear and beautiful stream in 
a secluded valley, which supplied the almost famished way- 
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farers with fish. 'These, even without salt or bread, were 
devoured with all the avidity of extreme hunger. And 
now they discovered around them the signs of civilization. 
They perceived that a cessation of their sufferings was at 
hand. ‘They had at last reached New Mexico. The spirits 
of the wearied, worn out band began to revive. They 
would soon be near their friends, and receive the hospitable 
treatment they so much required. 

From some Mexicans, who were just returning from 
trading with the Indians on thes prairies, and whom they 
now overtook, they obtained guides whom they despatched 
to the main body. They next overtook shepherds with in- 
numerable flocks of sheep. Supplied by them with food, 
all sufferings were forgotten, and joyful anticipations of the 
future took the place of gloom, fear and anxiety. 

A couple of officers were sent forward to the frontier town 
of San Miguel, to confer with the authorities. Two of the 
merchants and our author, accompanied them. A ludicrous 
description is given of the fear excited among the Mexicans, 
at their approach to the little villages upon their way, it 
being difficult to make them comprehend that the designs 
of the party were peaceful. They proceeded for some time 
unmolested, their approach, however, evidently exciting 
consternation. Horsemen were seen at intervals, dashing 
away into the interior, as if to carry intelligence. ‘They 
were finally surrounded by a troop of mounted Mexican 
soldiers, a hundred or more in number. Salezar, their leader, 
addressed the little party with much politeness. He was 
informed, upon inquiry, that they were from Texas, and 
that they desired to see the governor. Frankly, plausibly, 
the Mexican conferred with them, and remarked that, “they 
must be aware that there was an impropriety in their enter- 
ing into the territory with arms in their hands—that it was 
contrary to the usages of civilized nations, and that he 
hoped that they would not object to surrender them to him, 
to be returned again when the objects of their coming were 
more fully understood.” Their arms were surrendered. 
He next demanded, in the most polite and courteous terms, 
to see their papers. This could not be refused, when no 
longer in possession of their arms, and surrounded as they 
were. And now, the demeanor of the Mexican leader un- 
derwent an entire change. He ordered twelve men, armed 
with muskets, to advance in front of the little party. ‘The 
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object was terribly manifest. The five envoys were to be 
shot. We may well believe that the rapid moments between 
the first order and the final one, immediately expected, were 
moments of harrowing and awful suspense. With no ap- 
parent chance of escape, the doomed men stood awaiting 
the fatal word, which, pronounced by the miscreant Sale- 
zar, would hurry them into eternity. To snatch weapons 
from those standing near them, to sell their lives at as dear 
a rate as possible, flashed across their minds; but death, with 
the odds at hand, was inevitable. It was at this moment 
that an officer of Salezar’s corps interfered, and the lives of 
the prisoners were spared. 

Such was the reception that greeted the unfortunate, half 
starved, and worn-out strangers—such the result of their 
fair anticipations. Disarmed, maltreated, and guarded with 
vigilance by the ragamuflin Mexican soldiery, they were 
sent forward to meet the governor. 

And here, perhaps, it may be proper to advert to the cha- 
racter of the T’exan expedition as it must have appeared to 
the rulers of Mexico. An armed band of Texans, a people 
long at war “to the knife” with that country, often victo- 
rious, and who recently, though small in number, had made 
themselves independent of a populous, and, in many respects, 
powerful nation, suddenly without warning, presents itself 
upon the frontiers where it is least expect ted, and comes 
armed as for war. Are such men to be regarded as friends 
or enemies? How otherwise than as enemies? and more 
especially when they had penetrated into the country by a 
new and unusual route. It is true that merchants attended 
the expedition, but how should the Mexicans know that, 
seeming peaceful, they came not with hostile intentions? 
indeed, all circumstances appeared to give colour to such an 
inference. Can we wonder then, that they were treated 
roughly? Itis true that they suffered indignities which 
any civilized people should have blushed to have inflicted 
upon enemies in their power, but yet they could not expect 
to have been treated otherwise than with severity. Certainly 
the Mexicans had some apology; it was natural that they 
should suspect the 'T'exans—that they should treat them as 
enemies, under the circumstances. Governor Armijo, before 
whom the prisoners were about to be carried, was a man 
void of principle, destitute of a single virtue, stained with 
vices innumerable, both in public and private life. He had 
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risen from the lowest condition by means of the most cor- 
rupt and degraded character. He was yet courteous in his 
address, and knew how to conceal, under a smiling exterior, 
villainous designs. Doubtless it would have been well for 
the people of the province of New Mexico to have been 
relieved from the tyranny of this unprincipled and infamous 
governor; but it is more than questionable whether the 
Texans had any right to interfere in this matter, even if 
great benefits were to result directly to the people of the 
country, and indirectly to 'Texas. 

Upon their arrival in the town of San Miguel, they were 
placed in mean quarters to await the arrival of the Governor, 
and, while there, saw two of the Texan band, who had 
preceded thein as scouts, shot before their faces in the most 
ignominious manner. One of these was a brave and much 
admired officer, by the name of Howland, who met his un- 
fortunate fate like aman. ‘The Governor arrived shortly 
before this detestable crime was perpetrated, but did not pre- 
possess his prisoners much in his favor. One of their little 
party, a Captain Lewis, in order to save his life, or avoid a 
long imprisonment, proved a traitor, and basely betrayed 
into the power of Armijo the entire band of ‘Texas, who 
would otherwise, perhaps, have either escaped from the 
country, or made a brave effort to overcome the miserable 
bands of mis-named soldiers who surrounded them. Had 
it not been for the treachery of this base miscreant, it is not 
unlikely that a far different fate would have befallen the 
unfortunate Texans, and that even wearied, dispirited, and 
broken down as they were, the objects of the expedition 
might have been accomplished. As it was, all surrendered 
themselves into the hands of the Governor of New Mexico, 
were plundered of what they possessed, and, with a single 
blanket, and the clothing only they had on (well worn 
by their four months sojourn in the wilderness,) the greatest 
part of them were compelled, during a winter, cold in the 
extreme, to march on foot, a distance of two thousand miles 
and upwards, to the city of Mexico. 

The scenes of the narrative now change, and we follow 
our author into the heart of Catholic Mexico, where we have 
descriptions of manners, institutions, and social life, of a 
different character. Mr. Kendail had a passport and letters, 
which showed his objects in visiting the country—that he 
was simply a tourist, and had only accompanied the expe- 
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dition on account of the protection it afforded in crossing 
the wilderness. Notwithstanding, we find him detained as 
a prisoner, and compelled to accompany the Texans on their 
long and painful pilgrimage. 

Salezar, to whom we have before alluded, a brutal fellow, 
and most worthy coadjutor of his excellent master, Armijo, 
was their first guardian and conductor. Under his guid- 
ance, they were compelled to take long marches, both by 
night and day, to pass twenty-four hours | together, frequently, 
without food, (and even that, when obtained, was of the 
most wretched character, an ear of dry corn or something 
equally palatable,) to sleep upon the cold, hard ground, to 
suffer in fine, incredible hardships and privations, to which 
those of the wilderness were as nothing in comparison. 
Sometimes, one among the party, overcome by such inhu- 
man treatment, would find himself too much exhausted to 
proceed farther. A bullet, from the inhuman Salezar, would 
instantly put an end to his sufferings, his body being left 
upon the plain, a prey to the wolves or carrion birds. And 
thus were three most cruel murders perpetrated before they 
| reached the beautiful town of El Paso, where they expe- 
) rienced not only kind treatment, but had clothes and other 
: necessary wants supplied by the charity and compassion of 
its citizens, and where they also changed their infamous con- 
ducter for a gentlemanly, humane, and estimable Spaniard 


| 
| by the name of Ochoa. 
El Paso is a very interesting town, far removed from other 
| Mexican settlements, and many of its inhabitants of pure 
Castilian descent ; reminding the reader, by its picturesque 
position, the simple and kindly manners of its people, and 
its seclusion, of “The Happy Valley” of Rasselas. 
; The travellers experienced, during the remainder of the 
1 way, the kindest attentions, as if to compensate, in some 
t degree, for the harsh treatment of the base and unfeeling 
3 Salezar; although it is certain that they suffered much du- 
S ring their long route, from their unusual mode of travelling, 
and the coarse and any thing but plentiful or nutritious 
fare, on which they were compelled tosubsist. They passed, 
e during their weary pilgrimage, through some of the fairest 
a provinces, the richest and most beautiful cities of Mexico. 
sy They received various kind attentions from the inhabitants 
e of Lyocceticas, San Luis Potosi, and Guarnajuato and other 
> places, which served to mitigate, in a good measure, the suf- 
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ferings they experienced from want of clothing and other 
necessaries. Contributions also were made for their benefit, 
and even wagons purchased for the conveyance of such of 
their gumber as were unable, through sickness, to keep up 
with the rest; for to add to the troubles attending their 
march, the small pox had broken out among them, anda 
large number were seized with the disease. Finally, after 
a journey of upwards of three months, the haggard and 
wretched company, who, a few brief months previous, had 
left Texas, with such bright hopes and expectations, arrived 
at the city of Mexico. A large portion of them, among 
whom was our author, were conducted to the hospital of 
San Lazaro, set apart for the unfortunate lepers, who abound 
in Mexico. Some were chained heavily and compelled to 
work in the streets, and, in short, all manner of contumely 
seems to have been heaped upon the unfortunate captives. 

They received, on all parts of their route, from the Mexi- 
can women of the higher and lower classes, unabated kind- 
ness and attention. ‘They sought, on every occasion, by 
sympathy and expressions of condolence, to soothe their 
sorrows. They are frequently spoken of in the narrative, 
and these allusions are among its most entertaining passa- 
ges. ‘The following is a graceful description of a female of 
the lower orders : 


“It was at Albuquerque that I saw a perfect specimen of female 
loveliness. The girl was poor, being dressed only in a chemise and 
coarse woollen petticoat; yet there was an air of grace, a charm 
about her, that neither birth nor fortune can bestow. She was stand- 
ing upon a mud wall, the taper fingers of her right hand supporting 
a large pumpkin upon her head, while her left was gracefully resting 
upon her hip. Her dark, full, and lustrous eyes over-arched with 
brows of pencilled regularity, and fringed with lashes of long and 
silken texture, beamed upon us full of tenderness and pity, while an 
unbidden tear of sorrow at our misfortunes, was coursing down a 
cheek of the purest and richest olive. Her beautifully curved lips, 
half open, as if in pity and astonishment at a scene so uncommon, 
disclosed teeth of a pearly and dazzling whiteness. Innocence and 
the best feelings of our nature, were playing in every lineament of 
that lovely face, and when some one of us more unfortunate thaa 
the rest, would limp halting by, again her tears would gush from 
their fountains, and illumine a countenance of purity. * * * She 
could not be more than fifteen, yet her loose and flowing dress, but 
half concealing a bust of surpassing loveliness, plainly declared that 
she was just entering womanhood. Her figure was faultless, and 
even the chisel of Praxitiles himself, never modelled ancles of such 
pure and classie elegance. 
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“As the long and straggling line of prisoners passed the spot.upon 
which this lovely form was standing, sore, and worn down by long 
marches, and want of food and sleep, her rare beauty drew the eyes 
of all towards her, and exclamations of wonder were upon every 
lip. She understood not our language, and in the artless simplicity 
of her nature, knew not that her singular loveliness, com*bihed wich 
the display of charms her unstudied yet graceful attitude and scanty 
dress had given, was the theme of almost universal admiration. 
She beckoned to a youth among the prisoners, a German lad but 
little older than herself, and presented him the pumpkin, with infinite 
delicacy and grace; and as she did it, the exclamation pobnecito! 
(poor unfortunate!) was heard gently falling from her lips in tones 
of softest pity.”—Vol. L, pp. 383-4-5. 


The contrast between the men and women of the country, 
is greatly to the advantage of the latter. The most careless 
reader cannot fail to observe in this respect our author’s par- 
tiality. Yet, on several occasions, the politeness of Mexican 
gentlemen is spoken of in terms which show that the cour- 
tesies of life are both known and practiced. Beautiful, as 
are many of the pictures of female grace, sweet simplicity, 
and unsophisticated manners, furnished by the author—in- 
teresting as such qualities are in the softer sex, yet in Mexico 
we must admire them chiefly as ministering gratification to 
the eye or sense. Nature has done every thing for them; 
art and refinement little. The riches of the mind are left 
in the ore of nature. We speak of the middle and lower 
classes. In Mexico, and other large cities, many refined, 
educated, and accomplished women are found. We are 
reminded, when we read of the softness of the climate, the 
luxuriance of the vegetation, and of the beauty of the scenery, 
of a terrestrial paradise, nor does the character of the female 
portion of the inhabitants dispel the illusion. Innocence, 
sweet confidence, matchless beauty, checker the moral land- 
scape, and impart to it an indescribable charm. There is 
another view of it, however, less pleasing, in which the 
social evils of the country form a dark back-ground, which 
is drawn by our author with a powerful hand. 

Superstition, the darkness of a semi-barbarous age, gov- 
ernment, without order or regularity, prevail. Mexico has 
little to boast of in the character of her rulers, from Santa 
Anna down to the meanest officer. Nominally a republic, 
the government is, in truth, a despotism. Both mind and 
body are enslaved. It is the policy of the priesthood to keep 
the people in ignorance, that they may preserve their rich 
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benefices, and of the rulers to draw tightly the reins of pow- 
er, to prevent the people from escaping from their guidance. 
We have various evidences of the supremacy of the military 
over the, civil power; we see citizens deprived of their liber- 
ty agaigst their will, in order to be enlisted in the state sol- 
diery, even forced away from parents who depended upon 
their industry for support. We have instances given of great 
and inordinate wealth, possessions rivalling the patrimony 
of princes, to which are attached incredible numbers of 
Peons or vassals, who, in many respects resemble the vil- 
lains of feudal times. The Constitution of Mexico, which 
proclaims liberty and equality to the highest as well as the 
meanest of her citizens, is a dead letter, as far as these un- 
fortunates are concerned, they being, to all intents, the bond- 
slaves of the great landed proprietors, and transferable with 
the soil. The administration of justice, according to our 
author, is a mere farce. Bribery and corruption stand near 
the tribunal of justice, soil its fair and ermined robe, and 
render it a mere formal mockery. Crimes of a fearful cha- 
racter are of every day occurrence, the consequences of an 
uncultivated state of society in a climate where the passions 
are easily roused, and rage with ungovernable fury. The 
mechanic arts are generally in a miserable condition, altho’ 
we have specimens presented for our admiration, of almost 
unrivalled architecture, in some of the larger cities. The 
entire absence of those domestic comforts, which mark the 
superiority of the moderns over the ancients, is another proof 
of the imperfect state of these arts which embellish life, and 
which have become, in our times, the common property of 
all enlightened nations. The innumerable crowds of Lazza- 
roni or beggars, which, like so many destructive locusts, 
infest the large towns—idle and useless citizens, who exhaust 
the wealth of the country without bringing any thing to the 
common stock—these are among a host of causes which, 
like so many incubi, weigh upon the body politic, and _pre- 
vent either healthy, natural, or useful action—so many dis- 
eases, not incurable it is true, but to which the education of 
all classes, as with us, can alone minister a remedy. The 
education of the mass has done every thing for the enlight- 
enment of mankind, in other countries, and its influences 
may yet dispel the darkness which overshadows the social 
world of Mexico. 
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The evils that at present exist,—the semi-barbarism which 
is so widely prevalent,—may, some time, be dispersed, and 


“The land of the cypress and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the heavens ever shine 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colors though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye,— 
Where the maidens are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine ;”— 


may, in its social relations,—in the beauty and harmony of 
its government,—in the widely-diffused spread of art, sci- 
ence and literature,—present some analogy to the beautiful 
outward embellishments stamped by the finger of God upon 
its natural scenes. 

We love to linger among the beautiful natural scenery so 
frequently presented to our captives. We quote another 
passage distinguished for its graphic elegance : 

“Cleanly, and neatly built as was the town we had just left, and 
beautiful as we thought its situation, while gazing from the plaza at 
the bold and rugged mountains on every side, distance now certain! 
lent an enchantment we had not perceived before. Irrigating canals 
were seen extending in every direction; small patches of maguey, 
with their long coarse leaves, gave a picturesque air to the scenery ; 
the orange groves now concealing, now disclosing the dwelling of 
some more wealthy proprietor, were clad in richest foliage and yel- 
low with golden fruit, although January was about closing the doors 
of the old year. The whole scene was mellowed . the distance, 
and was one of that varied and subdued beauty, seldom met with 
in other lands than Mexico.” Vol. IL., p. 128. 


Having accompanied our author and his companions into 
captivity, it is time that we should take leave of them, refer- 
ring the reader to the book itself, for the concluding passa- 
ges of their adventures. 

Time, in its onward march, will yet regenerate Mexico. 
The traveller who visits its lovely landscapes, after the lapse 
of years, will probably have a very different tale to tell than 
the one we have been perusing. A long period must, how- 
ever, pass away, ere it present a spectacle like that of the 
free and enlightened Republic which we are so happy to 
call our country,—a country which surpasses all the Repub- 
lics which the world has ever seen, or imagination ever 
feigned ; possessed of institutions well adapted to secure the 
welfare of a whole people-—where towns and villages are 
continually springing up in the forest, with the rapidity of 
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fairy castles in the Arabian tales,—where we have realized 
the beautiful land described in holy writ, where every man 
reposes beneath his own vine and fig tree,—where no supe- 
rior is acknowledged, unless it be the superiority which great 
natural abilities, finished education, or real worthiness of 
character bestow. Prodigal as Nature has been in her gifts 
to Mexico, she has not been less so to our country. Europe, 
too, may boast of her proud architectural ruins, the glories 
of nations passed away,—may point to her sculpture, her 
painting, and the immortal productions of her poets,—to her 
beautiful rivers, meandering through vine-clad vallies,—to 
her mountain passes, rich in heroic and classic recollec- 
tions ;—but God, the Almighty Architect, speaks to us from 
our still loftier mountains,—from the depths of our wider 
and hitherto untrodden forests,—in the voice of waters of 
our sublime Niagara,—and in the rushing torrents of our 
mighty rivers. In Mexico, Superstition, clad in her ancient 
and gorgeous robes, still leads the multitude in fetters; 
while, in our country, Religion, the child of Reflection, in 
the guise of sweet Simplicity, reposing amid the bowers of 
Nature, attracts to her beautiful retreats thousands and tens 
of thousands, who, thankful for the gifts of a bounteous Pro- 
vidence here, would taste the waters of life in an eternal 
world. In Mexico, knowledge, the noblest gift of God to 
man, shunning the cottage of the peasant, rests in the abodes 
of wealth, or is resorted to only by a favored few ; in the 
United States, she walks abroad free and unrestrained, eve- 
ry where a welcome guest, every where spreading her azure 
and various colored mantle over the eager crowds that throng 
around her. In Mexico, Liberty is but a pampered and 
sickly plant, with leaves parched and withered, that may on- 
ly be said to vegetate ; while, in the United States, it may 
be compared to a noble tree, which spreads its branches 
widely, so that millions repose beneath its refreshing and 
invigorating shade. 


Malt! 
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Arr. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges ; together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aischylus, and the Ajax and CEdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles. ‘To which are appended Remarks on Indo-Germanic 
Analogies. By Cuaries Antuon, L.L. D., Jay Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New-York, 
and Rector of the Grammar School. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1842. 12mo., pp. vi. 270. 


Tus work has been for some time before the public, but hitherto we 
have had no opportunity of examining it, which must be our excuse for 
not having noticed it an earlier date. There is so little attention paid 
to the subject of Greek Metres in the schools of this country,—such a 
profound ignorance of Metrical principles and of their application is pre- 
valent even in colleges,—that we welcome with sincere good will Pro- 
fessor Anthon’s present effort to introduce classical students to some 
acquaintance with this interesting topic. 

This “System of Greek Prosody and Metre” is divided into three 
parts,—the first, containing the laws of Prosody, with the exceptions 
which are frequently as numerous in Greek, as the instances accordant 
with the rule: the second, is devoted to the elucidation of the several 
kinds of Metre, and the illustration of the various Metrical canons: 
and the third, exhibits the application of the doctrines previously laid 
down, by giving the scansion of the choral parts of the Prometheus 
Vinctus, the Ajax Flagellifer, and the Gdipus Rex. To these is ad- 
ded a fourth part, as an appendix, which is appropriated to Professor 
Anthon’s Indo-Germanic Analogies. We have afew remarks to make 
upon each of these parts. 

The first part is necessarily little more than a judicious compilation : 
alarge portion of it has been abstracted from Professor Sandford’s 
Greek Exercises; Dr. Anthon selected an able guide, under whose 
wing he might always be secure of his footing. Sir Daniel Sandford is 
far from being the single author consulted, and Professor Anthon has 
laboriously collected additional materials from other writers on the sub- 
ject of deserved eminence. It is sufficiently full and complete for all 
the requirements of a text book ; and the young student of Greek Me- 
tres will be amply provided with materials for acquiring an extensive 
knowledge of Prosody, if he has in his hands the present treatise, along 
with Brasse’s Greek Gradus ; while those who are desirous of prosecu- 
ting their researches further into the subject, may pass from these to 
Maltby’s edition of Morell’s Thesaurus, and Hermann’s Elements, or 
Boéckh De Metris Pindaricis. 
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The second part, on Metre, is not so full as we should have liked to 
find it. Some explanation of the conflicting principles of the English 
and German schools of Prosodians, would have been scarcely out of 
place ; and Professor Anthon might well have considered the different 
choral melodies employed by Aristophanes and the Tragedians, illus- 
trated their connection and composition, and pointed out their relation 
to the several modes of Greek Music. He would have found an immense 
mine of erudition for the basis of his labors, in Boéckh’s celebrated dis- 
sertation on Pindaric Metres,—a work with which, it would seem, Pro- 
fessor Anthon is wholly unacquainted, as well as with that of Dr. Apel, 
judging from the absence of any reference toeither. We pretend to no 
acquaintance with the latter ourselves; curious works on so recondite 
and neglected a subject as Greek Metres, do not readily find their way 
into the remote parts of the country. But we think it hardly excusable 
to have overlooked Boéckh, who is the prince of writers upon this de. 
partment of classical learning, and whose great treatise is an exhaust- 
less repertory of all that is to be learnt of the principles of Greek Me- 
lody. 

Professor Anthon’s guides are Hermann, and his rivals of the Porsonic 
school— Porson, Tate, Maltby, Elmsley and Blomfield; and though he 
admits the superiority of the German school, yet there is too much 
leaning towards the narrowness and rigidity of the English school: 


“Porson was a man of strong talent,” we quote from the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, “if not real genius,—but we declare that the whole matter 
(his metrical system) is trifling and puerile in the extreme ; pure monoma- 
nia; minute grammatical pedantry, unenlightened by a single ray of intel- 
lect. Porson was a giant; butif a giant choose to play with dolls, that is 
no reason why we, who are freemen, should baptize them gods, and slavish- 
ly bend the knee before them.” 


We are no admirer of Béthe’s editions, but there is much truth in a 
similar remark of his: 


‘Nostra memoria extitisse viros, alioqui doctissimos, qui, futilibus adduc- 
ti rationibus, pro versibus substituerent versuum foede truncatorum parti- 
culas, overs distraherent, vincula sententiarum ac numerorum solverent, 
dumque strophas suas, magno chartarum dispendio, totis extendunt pagi- 
nis, omnem harum litterarum naturam atque gratiam extinguerent, quo 
tandem illud nomine appellabitur? aut quid est, nisi hoc est, quod Teren- 
tius ait, cum ratione insanire? et ista quidem commenta, quibus colorem 
dantes audacissime mutant scripta veterum, facete irriserunt Angli quidam, 
qui ex Porsoni schola prodierunt; sed tamen ne illi quidem omnia, que 
reprehenda sunt in hoc genere, intellexere, neque ipsi laborantibus litteris 
ita opitulati sunt, ut nulla alia circumspicienda esse medicina videretur. 
Nam sensu quidem communi haud carentes, variisque doctrine copiis in- 
structissimi, furorem, quem vocant; antistrophicum retuderunt; ceterum 
in iambicis senariis, trochaicisque, ut usitatissimo quoque genere metrorum, 
magistri solertissimi insistentes vestigiis, ubicumque ultra Porsonianus 
fines progrediendum est, titubant, viamque nesentes ducem quemvis, etiam 
pessimum, sequuntur.” (Bothe. Pref. Eur. Dram. tom. i., p. ix.) 
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These quotations may, perhaps, be regarded as having a more perti- 
nent application to the third part than to the second. The usual mode 
of arranging Greek lyrics completely destroys their beauty, giving to 
them a short, ragged and broken movement, which wholly belies our 
conceptions of the rhythmical sweetness and prolonged grace of those 
enchanting compositions. ‘l’o us, a Greek choral song is composed of 

“soft Lydian airs 

Married to immortal verse ; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 
But, in the form ordinarily given to the lyrical parts, these involuted 
and melting symphonies are entirely Jost, and we hear only a jar of dis- 
cordant and ill-assorted sounds, which but little accords with our notions 
of melody. ‘The most of the chorusses in Blomfield’s editions, are 
Greek prose run hopelessly mad. If they were, therefore, to be insert- 
ed in Dr. Anthon’s work, he should have given the antidote side by side 
with it, which would have answered the Professor’s plan of contrasting 
the Porsonic and German schools, much better than the method he has 
adopted. We regret that he las not included within his conspectus the 
Pindaric Metres ; for while they are themselves the most finished rem- 
nants of Greek lyric poetry, the perversity of different editors has ar- 
ranged them in such diverse forms, as to afford the amplest field for 
illustrating the discrepancies of conflicting systems. We give a single 
specimen from tue rival and elaborate editions of Heyne and Boéckh, 
not only to show the incontestible superiority of the system of the latter, 
but more especially to exhibit the peculiar rhythmical ease and beauty 
of the latter, when there are none of those violent disruptions which 
have marred the melody of lyric verse in other editions of the Greek 
poets. We select the commencement of the first Pythian ode—one of 
the noblest in Pindar. The verses, as arranged by Heyne, may be read 
or scanned in the ordinary manner. We have given the marks of em- 
phasis to those which exhibit the order of Boéckh, as his system is un- 
like any which preceded it : 


Xputéa pipwry’, "AwokAw— >. a. K. 19". 
vog xo jor Aoxcynwy 
Divdixov Moray xrgavov. 
Taig dxoves wiv Sac, dyhaiag dpya. 
Tleidovras d'dodol cemacw, 
"Ayndryopuy brite Tov Dpoimion 
"Au Bora reiyns sAshsZouevar. 
Kau rov diyparay xepauviv ¢Bewvieis 
* Asvaou wrupit Ev— 
32 VOL. V1.—No. 11. 
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dss Odva Oxarrw Aiog aisros, O— 
xiv wrépuy” duporspw— 
dev yaragoug, 


"Apxog olwveiv. xe AcuvGr— 
aw 0 emi of vepedav 
"Ay xUAwW xpari, spapuv 
"aa xr! OT pov, xore A Sues. ‘O 6& xvadour 
pov VQITOV AiwpEel, Taig 
i TOIT KATAOYOWEVOS. x. T. A. 
Pind. i., Pyth. vv. 1-18., Ed. Heyne 


X puss a popuivg, ArodAwvog xou vom Aoxcusadv 

aivdsxov Moov xreavov' rag axouss mév Bac, ayroiag apye, 

aciovras 6/acwWos THAT, 

ayHOryopuy owordy poise GynSorag revyns eAersZousver. 

xO) TOV ony weer oy XE — a6 évvusig 

a&evaou Tupos. evdei 0/ aver OxARTW Asog aserog, Wxeray mTEpuy’ 
apmporspwbdy yaragouc, 


apxog ObWVGIV, KE cA QWWTIV 6 ‘sors ol vEpsAay 
yur xpari, YAspapuy adv xAoutT pov, xarsysvag’ 0 OF xywTCuY 
UY POV VUITOV CEWpE di, Tea 
10. pimcios xaracyousvos’ xT. A, 
Pind. i., Pyth. vv. 1-10, Ed. Boéckh. 


In this specimen from Boéckh’s Pindar, we have purposely omitted 
the ordinary accentual marks, with a view to prevent confusion : those 
now exhibited, indicate the ictus metricus or rhythmical beat alone, and 
by an attention to them, the lines can be read in sucha way as to form 
a sufficient notion of Boéckh’s system. 

Professor Anthon’s Indo-Germanic Analogies will not detain us long. 
They are wholly out of place in a text-book on Greek Metres, and we 
would have to travel out of our due path, to take any particular notice 
of them. The subject is a curious and an interesting one, but a student 
would as soon expect to find Bopp’s Vocalismus bound up with Seidler 
de Versibus Documiacis, as to have Anthon’s Indo-Germanic Analogies 
as the fourth part of a “System of Greek Prosody and Metre.” 

To return for a moment, before we conclude, to the use which has 
been made of Sir D. K. Sandford’s work. In the commencement of this 
notice, we expressed our opinion that Professor Anthon had availed 
himself, to a considerable extent, of Sandford’s assistance. We wrote 
without suspicion, and did not infer that there was any thing which did 
not meet the eye. But we would now ask, if the work quoted as Sand- 
ford’s Greek Prosody is not, in truth, the concluding portion of Sand- 
ford’s larger Greek Exercises. We have not the means by us of veri- 
fying this conjecture, as Professor Sandford’s work is not to be procured 
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in this State; but it was our text book in youth,—we committed the 
whole of it to memory,—and some parts of Dr. Anthon’s book, where a 
reference is made to Sandford’s Greek Prosody, are in language won- 
derfully familiar to our ear. We may be mistaken, but we have never 
heard of any separate work by Sir Danie] on Greek Prosody, nor can we 
think any thing else is meant than his Greek Exercises, under a dis- 
guised name. 





2—De vera Judicii Juratorum origine, natura et indole. Dissertatio 
inauguralis, quam ilustri jurisconsultorum ordini in alma litera- 
rum universitate, Ruperto-Carola, Heidelbergensi, ad gradum 
doctoris summos in Jure civili et Canonicé, honores rite obtinendos 
submisit auctor, Tuomas Caute Reynotps, Carolina-America- 
nus. Heidelberge: 1842. 


Tuis dissertation has been already very favourably criticised in some 
of the ablest periodicals in this country, and in Europe. It has received 
a complimentary notice in the “Revue éirangere et Francaise, de Legis- 
lation, de Jurisprudence, et d’econemie politique,’’—one of the first journals 
of the kind in France, published by M. Felix, at Paris. 

Mr. Walsh, the Paris correspondent of the*National Intelligencer, 
writes, “that it has been noticed in very flattering terms, in several of 
the French and German journals—and that, in a recent No. of the 
“Analytical Review of Bibliography,”’ it was mentioned as a production 
characterized by “research, candour, and ability,” though some excep- 
tions were taken to its Latinity. 

Of the numerous complimentary notices made of the treatise in this 
country, the following only have come to our knowledge, viz. one in the 
May No. (1843) of the Boston Law Reporter—another in the N. York 
Tribune—another in N. York Evening Post of Dec. 27th—and a very 
high encomium passed upon it by Judge Story in a private letter. We 
take shame to ourselves for the Jate hour at which we refer to this pro- 
duction. The author has particular claims upon us. He is a country- 
man—a Carolinian—and this fact, apart from the merits of the disquisi- 
tion, imposes upon us a duty, which, we are pleased to say, is not less 
pleasant than peculiar. In the language of one of the reviews, it is a 
production not only creditable to the author, but to his native land. We 
have been remiss rather than reluctant. Even now, though late, our 
analysis must be brief. We shal] venture upon few details. 

As the title imports, the pamphlet before us, is a dissertation upon the 
origin, nature and true character of the trial by Jury, written by the 
author, upon his promotion to the degree of Doctor of the Civil and Canon 
Law, at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. It is dedicated to the 
much lamented Hugh S. Legaré. The subject is distributed into the 
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four following divisions, viz.:—The Preface—the Introduction— Part 
Land Part IL 

I—In the Prafatio, the author lays down the plan of the treatise, and 
offers an apology for the occasional impure Latinisms, which, from the 
nature of the subject, he has been compelled to employ. In regard to 
the former, he remarks, 

“Primum quidem illarum sententrarum (i. e. opinions of the English and 
other nations) precipuus in introductione exponam, ea, que ineis infirma 
atque manca mihi videanunr, libere et ingenue dijudicans. Deinde de vera 
celeberrimi hujus instituti origine, quid ego sentiam, afleram. 

“extrema dissertationis parte de natura et indole judicii juratorum agam: 
ete.” 

This is an abstract of the whole argument. 

In reference to a frequent want of classic terms to express his ideas, 
which has furnished grounds of objection with some /earned critics, suf- 
ficient justification is offered by the author, when he says, 

““Malui verbis minus classicis, sed ad notiones, quus exprimere volo, de- 
signandas eptioribus uti, quam terminos antiquos latinos, qui facile alium 
sensum admittunt, ad res sive notiones novas declarandos adhibere; malui 
clarius atque distinctius, ut omnes me recte intelligerent, scribere, quam 
elegantia quesita excellere; juris enim scientiam profiteor, non philolo- 
gium: etc.” 

If this explanation, thus given in modesty, be not sufficient to silence 
objections as to mere words or phrases, we deem nothing farther neces- 
sary, than to reply to such persons in the language of a writer in a 
January number of the Richmond Enquirer. “It is improbable,” he 
says, “that so ancient and celebraied an university as that of Heidelberg 
(the first Jaw school of Germany) would permit an essay to be published 
under its sanction, and, for its merits, as well as for his other attain- 
ments, confer on the author its highest degree, accompanied by the 
highest additional distinction, which can be connected with it, if its La- 
tinity were objectionable.” In addition to the above, the writer of the 
present article, can add, that he is personally acquainted with the Pro- 
fessor, through whose hands Mr. Reynolds’ dissertation passed before 
publication, and knows him to be a gentleman of much philological 
learning, and of high classical attainments in general. 

I[.—- According to the plan proposed, the author proceeds in the Jn- 
troductio to examine the various views of different writers on the origin 
of the trial by Jury. He criticises freely the opinions of Blackstone, 
Maurer, Biener, Rogge and others on this subject, and in many respects, 
differs from these eminent authors. Though to the deeply-read, and 
scrupulous reader, the author’s reasons may not appear entirely satisfac- 
tory, yet it must be admitted that he maintains his positions with much 
ingenuity of argument, and evinces great research into the German and 
Anglo-Saxon legal antiquities. And here, we would remark, that the 
reader, who omits, or hurries over the notes in this part of the disserta- 
tion, will lose much that is valuable and interesting. So great, indeed, 
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is the information contained in these notes, and so useful are they in un- 
raveiling the mysteries, and explaining the niceties of reasoning to be 
met with in the conflicting theories of the above-named writers, that ma- 
ny of them might with great advantage, we think, be embodied in the text 
) itself. This will appear the more manifest to him, who is aware of the 
great obscurity in which this portion of our legal history is involved. To 
separate the genuine from the spurious, the real from the fabulous, in 


this period, is indeed a task of no ordinary character. There is a ne- 
' cessity of calling into aid, sharp reason, great research, and judicious 


criticism. The author was well aware of this, and alludes to it in 
language as beautiful as the idea which he conveys is just and striking : 


“In hac autem Historie regione nebulosa, in qua fortuite juris instituto- 
rum mentiones per monachorum annales, ut ignes fatui, viatorem potius in 
errores seducere, quam veritatem querenti gratos luminis radios super se- 
mitam caliginosam effundere solent, rationem generis humani, que est om- 
nibus temporibus omnibusque in terris una eademque, rerum mortalium, 
que regulis semper iisdem obtemperant, naturam precipue autem aliorum 
similibus institutis et iisdem conditionibus utentium populorum analogiam, 


tamquam duces certos, hand aliter quam acum magneticum navis guberna- 
: tor, sequi seepissime necesserit.” 
i Il].— Having examined the theories of various writers on the subject, 
and for the most part rejected them, the author in Part I. (de judicii ju- 
. ratorum origine) proceeds to give his own views on the origin of the 
Jury. And here he advances a somewhat new theory. He supposes 
: the Jury to have originated in the placitum of the Anglo-Saxons, and to 
: have received its first application in England, in the reign of Henry IL. 
B Up to this time judicial causes had been tried in the first instance “in 
i vicecomitum placitis,” with power of appeal to the feudal courts of the 
: Barons. But about 1166 A. D. Henry LI. introduced the “justiciarii 
, itinerantes” (Judges in Eyre,) and now arose a new method of judicial 
: investigation, i. e. a separation of the verdict upon the facts, from the 
application of the law. The former was left entirely to the placitum, 
and the latter to the “justiciarii winerantes.”’ Originally a large con- 
. course of individuals assisted at the placitum, but the number became 
: gradually diminished until only éwelve notables came, directed by the 
vicecomes or sheriff. Here, in the opinion of the author, was the true 
si origin of the Jury. After investigating numerous authorities, and dis- 
. playing much historical acimen, he closes this part of the subject in the 
9 following words, which, as they embrace a sort of abstract of the whole 
3 history of the matter, we wil! subjoin : 
= “Hac igitur ratione ex placitis antiquis nata sunt judicia juratoruam, Jus- 
h titeariis itinerantibus introductis, judicium de factis a judicio de jure sepa- 
d ratum est, quod ipsum ad judicem devenit; ex rerum temporumque natura 
. orta est consuetudo comitatus, precipue in placitis mandatis (gebotenen 


Gerichten,) per XII. viros representandi, atque hi viri XII. procedendi 
A- modum in placitis retinebant, testibus argumentisque auditis; postea- 
quam vero ordalia a Papa prohibita sunt, institutum est, ut jurati, quum 
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retatus sese, ‘super patriam poneret,’ presentment suum rursus considerarent ; 
que facultas cito aliis juratis data est, juratis, qui retavissent, a jurata se- 
cunda exclusis: grand jury igitum est comitatus retantis, petit jury comitatus 
judicantis peputatio, functionibus et officiis, que omnia habebant placita 
antiqua Anglo-Saxonum, inter judicem, juratam accusantem et juratam 
facta judicantem devisis.” 


IV.—In Part IL. an enquiry is made concerning the nature and true 
character of the trial by Jury —De judicii juratorum natura et indole. 
This part, enriched as it is with many curious and interesting notes, 
touching the various controversies on this question as they relate to the 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and Germanic laws, is, perhaps, the ablest 
portion of the whole dissertation. The first and principal question pro- 
posed for investigation, is, “whether the Jury in making up their verdict, 
should decide ‘secundum impressionem, quam probata in animo produ- 
cant,’”’ i.e. according to moral persuasion, “conviction intime,” (“subjec- 
tue Ueberzeugung,”’) or, “secundum diligentem et consideratam actisque 
fundatam cogitatam et ratiocinationem,” i. e. according to external, ob- 
jective persuasion—(“objectine Ueberzeugung,”)—in plain English, 
according to “law and evidence.” After a full examination of these 
points, in which he shows the absolute want of any guaranty of certainty 
in the decision of a Jury under the former method, the author gives his 
decided preference for the latter. And in this, he takes side with the 
English and Americans, against the French. In truth, no better prac- 
tical commentary on the insufficiency of the method of rendering verdict 
ex subjectiva persuasione, need be offered, than the many illegal and 
arbitrary decisions of French Juries, to some of which the author makes 
allusion. But this results from the very nature of that Jury. All that 
is asked a Juror in France, is, “avez-vous une irtime conviction?’ Now 
it may be possible for a Juror to have this, without having heard any 
testimony whatever in court on the subject. To bestow upon a Jury 
such vague power, is to give rein to the most unbridled injustice. Pri- 
vate feelings and political prejudices, can thereby usurp the places of 
impartiality and public duty, and consequently, an angry clique may be 
often set up in the country to administer justice, as too frequently hap- 
pens in France. ‘To evade the odium, which would naturally fall upon 
it, in case of an “unrighteous verdict,” a French Jury usually adds, 
“circonstances attenuantes ;’’ but these, in the language of the author, 
expressed in a note, are, “miserabiles latebre ad mentem dubiam ce- 
landam ; tenue perturbate conscientie velamen ac solamen !” 

The question is farther discussed, as to whether the consent of all 
the Jury should be required, or of a bare majority only, or as is the case 
in France, of seven of the twelve. The author’s remarks on this point, 
to be found principally in a note, are sound and judicious, and confirmed 
as they are by the combined experience of the English and American 
nations, sets the question, for us, at least, entirely at rest. 

To those who object altogether to the trial by jury, as inferior to the 
so-called “Inquisitorial Process,”’ as do many eminent jurists of Germa- 
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ny, some arguments are offered in vindication of the superiority of the 
former. The author urges, ‘That as the Jury is selected from among 
the people, at stated times, and after short intervals, the method and 
character of judicial procedure are not changed rashly and violently, 
but gradually to suit the times and the nation in which such change 
takes place—that, consequently, the administration of justice is always 
suited to the age, and harmony is preserved between the decrees of the 
tribunals, and the genius and opinions of the people. In the “Inguisito- 
rial Process,” on the contrary, the administration of justice is committed 
entirely to the hands of Judges, skilled in the law, (juris periti,) who, 
generally, are either in advance of the age in which they live, or behind 
it; and consequently, are desirous of introducing notions, to the recep- 
tion of which, the people are not‘as yet prepared, or of proceeding ac- 
cording to rules and forms, which are already become obsolete.’ Hence 
the prevalence in those countries, in which the “Inquisitorial Process” 
is used, of “Judge-made-law,” i. e., decisions, formed entirely upon pre- 
cedents. h 

But further. It is remarked by an eminent law-writer, and cited by 
the author, that “ Though Judges are likely to be more able than Jury- 
men, yet Jurymen are likely to be more honest than Judges.” Now, 
integrity is an important item—nay—it is an absolutely indispensible 
quality to the administration of justice. If, therefore, to the information 
of the Judge, be added the impartiality and honesty of the Jury, the 
ends of justice will be more likely to be attained. It is to this wise 
combination, that our system of judicature owes its high degree of ex- 
cellence ; and to this may we trace the origin of the remark: “Haud 
mirandum est civitatis Massachusetts procuratorem generalem asserere 
potuisse, nullam causam per longum tempus, quo tribunalibus interfuit, 
fuisse in qua jurati non juste recte que deciderunt.” 

These considerations lead the author justly to commend in the high- 
est terms the trial of the Jury; and in the full and honest conviction 
of its great importance in serving the ends of justice, and in enabling a 
people to preserve in purity their rights and liberties against the strong 
arm of tyranny, and against corruption in their judiciary, he closes his 
essay in the following eloquent remarks: 


“Quam honorificum juratorum virtutis testimonium! (alluding to the 
opinion of the Attorney-General of Massachusetts.) Quam luculentum 
prestantie hujus instituti argumentum! ut Aristoteles de democratia ob- 
Servarit, sic quoque juratorum judicium cives maxima honestate preditos 
requirit. ‘Quam diu virtutem retineamus,’ dixit Jefferson, ‘populus liber 
manebimus;’ juratorum igitur judicium, publice virtutis quasi obrussam 
eque ac presidium, tamquam sacrum nostrorum institatorum, quae, (Deo 
gratie agantur,) radices suas in temporibus antiquissimis originemque legi- 
timam et historicum habent, non, (uti alioram quorundum populorum in- 
Stituta,) bello civili ac seditione parta, sanguineque civium ferruminata 
sunt, palladium merito colimus; illud vero tempus, quo nostri jurati indig- 
nos fide se ostenderint, reipublice libertatique ruinam minitari servitutis- 
que commerite quasi preecursorem fore arbitramur.” 
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3.—The Life and Character of John Calvin, the Reformer, Reviewed and 
Defended. By the Rev. Tuomas Smytu, D. D.; Author of Lectures 
on the Apostolic Succession, etc. etc. Philadelphia: 1844. 


Dr. Smytu is making daily additions to our theological libraries. 
Already is the world indebted to him for productions which challenge 
for themselves the highest place. The Church cannot do otherwise 
than look up to him as one of its most richly endowed servants, inde. 
fatigable, laborious, untiring, shining brightest in each difficult under- 
taking. We say the church, the reformed church; and if from his 
voluminous contributions to its literature, he has sometimes been called 
“the book maker,’”’ we are free to confess our need of many such book 
makers. The age, and the tendencies of the age seem to demand such 
a consummation. 

With reference to the work before us, we have many things to say 
in commendation, but as an impartial critic, there are faults too, which 
ought not to go unmarked. One sided criticism never attains its pur- 
pose; beauties and defects are to be viewed together and through the 
same medium. The biographer of John Calvin may expect difficulties, 
his task is an arduous one, and he must come to its execution with 
armour buckled on; prejudices are to be combatted and mis-state- 
ments cleared away, that a correct picture of the great Reformer 
be exhibited. Nor is the danger slight, of being over zealous in clear- 
ing away, and in the ardour of contest glossing over defects, and even 
deformities of character, so that it be questionable, upon the whole, 
whether they be virtues or vices. The end of righteous biography is 
to exhibit the individual as he lived and moved, “nothing extenuate or 
set down aught in malice.’”’ Any other course obscures truth, if it 
does not entirely pervert it. 

Calvin and Luther had, as a matter of course, all the thunders of 
papal Rome levelled at their heads; St. Peter has never been silent; 
champions have entered the list in their cause—they have met the war 
manfully, and whilst on the one hand we have recognized the reformers 
as monsters of depravity, on the other, they have fallen little short of 
the perfection of saints. Now, in our judgment, the truth lies in some 
middle course, for in this as in other cases in medio tutissimus ibis. 
Calvin was unquestionably a great man—his opponents have fully con- 
ceded, Dr. Smyth clearly evinced it—great in his eminent courage to 
meet and repel danger, great in his intrepidity, his firmness, in his 
transcendant genius, felt throughout all christendom. Scaliger pays @ 
tribute to his greatness, when he terms him, at twenty-four, “the most 
learned man in Europe.” The twelve folio volumes of his works con- 
firm the testimony ; and his Institutes, his Catechism, his Commentary 
“De Clementia,” are still standard works in the Protestant world. 
England acknowledges him in her “Articles,” her Liturgy, her Psalm- 
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ody ; nobody doubts the supremacy of John Calvin. Dr. Smyth’s 
error in this work, it seems to us, is this, that the reformer must be 
s exhibited not only as a great, but a perfect man; history refutes such 
a supposition, it was not an age favorable for a development of charac- 
ter like this, nor were the men with whom he was associated likely to 


:. cast him far in the shade. Calvin was just the man the age would 
e naturally produce, and in many respects, not a whit beyond it. 
e One of the first sections of the work we are examining, is headed, “Cal- 
= vin vindicated from the charge of illiberality, intolerance and persecution.” 
". Now can this be done? Has the Rev. Mr. Smyth succeeded in the 
Ss attempt? Let the candid reader determine. Can the matter of Ser- 
d vetus and Castalleo be so easily forgotten and forgiven? Is Calvin’s 
k memory freed from all censure here? We are not obdurate, we can 
h make allowances, we can yield to Dr. Smyth that he “was not devoid 
of natural affection and friendship,” but doubt the propriety of defend- 
y ing that blind and furious zeal which led him into inhumanities so 
h gross. Elowever monstrous a heretic might have been Servetus, no 
r Christian can justify Calvin’s invocation of the civil arm to punish him 
e with death; this Calvin did; being held in the eye of the Romish 
s, Church a “monstrous heretic” himself, one would have expected 
th moderation, at least. Dr. Smyth says, “that to affirm, as many do, that 
e- he sought the burning of Servetus, that he influenced the Senate in 
er procuring his death, that he aided or abetted in his execution, or that 
re he did not use his best efforts to procure a mitigation of the sentence, 
n is an atrocious calumny against the truth of history, and an act of black 
e, persecution against the memory ofa great and good man.”—p. 43. 
is Is not this declamation? Is it not the language of a partisan rather 
or than that of a judicious critic? Can it be substantiated by any satis- 
it factory proofs which are to be met with in the work! 

But why so tenacious of Calvin or any other reformer? Were they 
of not men with all the infirmities of men? Are reformers expected to be 
t ; more or less than men? ‘The peculiar positions of trial, difficuity, and 
ar temptation, which they occupy, ought to speak much in their defence. 
Ts The safer course, unquestionably, in considering the characters of most 
of of those who figured in the reformation of the sixteenth century, is to 
pe adopt the language of an eminent modern historian—“they were not 
is. inspired apostles, they never assumed to be such, but the scheme of 
n- reformation which they proposed and partially brought about (we might 
to add under divine influence,) was unquestionably a good one, whoever 
nis had been its founders.” However, we are anxious that full justice 
sa be done to Calvin—if his character can be vindicated, we hail the 
ost attempt ; and although his biographer tay have failed in this one par. 
n- ticular, we conceive that he has been more successful in others. If 
ry We turn to the pages of J. H. Merle D’Aubigneé, we shall be struck 
Jd. With the beautiful introduction which he gives us to the Reformer. 
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“Among the inhabitants of the city and university of Paris, who listened 
to the great bell was a young scholar of sixteen, a native of Noyon in 
Picardy.” A little further on, he adds, “Educated in all the supersti- 
tions of Popery, the student of Noyon was blindly submissive to the 
Church and fully persuaded that heretics well deserved the flames 
to which they were delivered. * * * And this boy from Picardy, 
low in stature and timid in demeanor, who came day by day to take 
his seat on the benches of the College of La Marché, was even then, 
by the seriousness of his conversation and sobriety of his life, uncon- 
sciously discharging the duties of a minister and a reformer.””—Vol. 3, 
486-7. Again, “While Luther, who was to act upon the mass of the 
people, was brought up at first as a peasant’s son, Calvin ordained to 
act chiefly as a theologian and a reasoner, and to become a legislator 
of the renovated Church, received, even in his childhood, a more libe- 
ral education.”—p. 490. 

But to return to Dr. Smyth. His book will supply a desideratum, 
and if it has some faults, be more than redeemed by its excellencies. 
As a fine specimen of argumentation we refer to the last section, “A 
Supplementary Vindication of the Ordination of Calvin,” and particu- 
larly to the Jast member of that section, where the whole is finely 
summed up: 


“Such then, is the accumulated evidence in proof of the certain and 
necessary ordination of Calvin, that it can only be denied by those who 
are willing for sectarian purposes to shut their eyes against the clearest 
light. It is asserted by Calvin himself, by Beza, and by Junius, 1t is im- 
plied as necessary in the whole reformed church, of which Calvin approved, 
and which the Presbytery of Geneva must have carried out. It was al- 
lowed by Prelatists and Romanists of his own age, and is implied in the 
estimation in which he was held by the whole reformed church. But even 
were the ordination of Calvin doubtful, we have shown that he was so far 
ordained by the Romish church, as to be authorized to preach; that his 
authority as a preacher depends not upon the ceremony of ordination; and 
that inasmuch as our present orders are in no degree dependent upon his, 
their validity is in no way connected with the fact or certainty of Calvin's 
ordination.” e 


The following passage, from page 58, struck us as being in a high 
degree eloquent : 


“Presbytery and Missions are therefore coeval, co-extensive and insepa- 
rable—they went hand in hand during the first six centuries, they again 
clasped hands in indissoluble union, at the era of the Reformation, they 
have lived together in peace, harmony and zeal, and whom God hath s0 
joined together, let no apathy, or unbelief, or opinions, ever put asunder.” 


We were not much pleased with the section “The obligations which 
we owe to Calvin as American cilizens and Christians.” Calvin might 
have been a republican, and achieved great things for Geneva and for 
Europe, but Dr. Smyth has given him too high a pre-eminence ; every 
reformer was entitled to a share of this merit, every reformer had the 
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same high aims. Liberty and republicanism are the natural states of 
society, under a system of religion like the Christian. It is to Christi- 
anity alone that we are to look for modern liberty. If Calvin was 
instrumental in unfettering Christianity from church corruptions, he 
was an instrument in bringing about those great blessings. But there 
were many other instruments, and the republicanism of North America 
has infinitely less relation to Calvinism, than to Protestantism, separa- 
tion of church and state, the revival of letters, and a new and wide 
country, blessed by heaven with every rich gift, and in its rocks, its val- 
leys, and its mountains, calling upon men every where to be free. 

On the whole, however, we are not sorry to have the book, and do 
not doubt that it will be welcomed to every library, as a modest but 
useful addition to theological literature. 


4.—Poems by Christopher Pearse Cranch. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1844. 


Tue author before us, belongs to that school of modern philosophers 
professing the spirituelle, to which the vulgar have attached the epithet 
of transcendental. But there is little that is transcendental about them. 
They seem to us a harmless generation, dealing in sayings which they 
call orphic, and vague, unsubstautial analogies, in which they find life, 
death, and the true substance. We have, every two or three years, 
from certain portions of our country,—chiefly the East, from whence 
the wise men proverbially come,—a new revelation in matters and 
things, by which the world is to be wrought over, and through which all 
things are to become new. ‘The latter-day mystery seems a sort of 
bastard Germanism,—nothing of the German soul, we take it,—but a 
certain twinkling of German ideas, caught up in hasty progress, by peo- 
ple of pretension, who are never satisfied but when they are making all 
blaze along the neighboring rivers. The fire burns out after a season, 
and the stream is suffered to pursue its progress as before. These 
rages pass away, and the revelation, such as it is, expires, like that of 
Prophet Miller, in a given period, and without beat of drum. German 
is a good thing,—the language, the literature, and, to some extent, the 
philosophy ;—but it has sadly addled some weak heads in and about the 
precincts of Boston. What with Goethe and Carlyle, and Immanuel 
Kant, Richter, and poor plagiarizing S. T. Coleridge, certain of our 
brethren speak in tongues quite as mystical as those of Rev. Edward 
Irving. ‘The hallucination will give place to another, perhaps of a yet 
more harmless complexion. Mr. Emerson will discard his Carlyleisms, 
and be himself, greatly to his own honor and the credit of our literature; 
and, as for Mr. A. Brownson Alcott,—he will always be—a very good 
school-master, we suppose, after the latest and strangest fashion. 
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We have read the verses of Mr. Cranch, at various periods, in “the 
Dial,” where they always seem to have found an honorable place. This 
gentleman does not appear to have been deeply bitten by the mania. 
His labors in the cause of American transcendentalism, have never 
amounted to more than a laudable effort to allegorize a truism, and con- 
vert a precious common-place into something like a revelation. He 
writes smoothly, and could, upon a pinch, write sensibly. He possesses 
very creditable powers of versification, the misfortune of which is, that 
they seduce him into too frequent elaboration of his thoughts, until they 
grow too fluid for any useful purpose. His “College Lyfe” only proves 
that he has some knack at imitation, though his Spenserian English 
seems to us to suffer from the defect which left poor Chatterton open to 
detection,—it is too much crowded with obsoletisms for the period of 
Spenser. Would the reader see how old saws and familiar common- 
places may be denuded of their simplicity, let him take the long string 
of apothegms which our author calls “Correspondences.” ‘Title and 
matter, taken together, will give some not unseemly idea of the pro- 
found nature of modern transcendentalism, and the hopes we may rea- 
sonably entertain of what it is to do for us: 

“CORRESPONDENCES.” 
“All things in nature are beautiful types to the soul that can read them; 
Nothing exists upon earth, but for unspeakable ends; 
Every object that speaks to the senses was meant for the spirit ; 
Nature is but a scroll, God’s hand writing thereon. 
Ages ago, when man was pure, ere the flood overwhelmed him, 
While in the image of God every soul yet lived, 
Every thing stood as a Jetter or word of a language familiar, 
Telling of truths which now only the angels can read. 
Lost to man was the key of these sacred hieroglyphics, 
Stolen away by sin, till by heaven restored. 
Now with infinite pains we here and there spell out a letter, 
Here and there will the sense feebly shine through the dark. 
When we perceive the light that breaks through the visible symbol, 
What exultation is ours!’ We the discovery have made! 
Yet is the meaning the same as when Adam lived sinless in Eden, 
Only long hidden it slept and now again is revealed.” 

And so on, through twice as much more. Is this poetry—is it philo- 
sophy—is it even verse? Is it not shockingly stupid twatt!e,—the idle, 
inane toil of a vain ambition, to convert the common-place into some- 
thing expansive, something expressive,—in so many words, to make 4 
mountain of a mole-hill? We should be glad to come to any other con- 
clusion, but we cannot. 

Here is something prettier, and of less pretension. It is a tolerably 
fair sample of the fugitive verse with which the country is inundated. It 
is smooth, and harmonious, and innocent,—and there ends. 


ENDYMION. 


Yes, it is the queenly moon, 
Walking through her starred saloon, 
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Silvering all she looks upon; 

I am her Endymion; 

For by night she comes to me,— 
Oh! I love her wondrously ! 


She into my window looks 

As I sit with lamp and books, 

And the night-breeze stirs the leaves, 
And the dew drops down the eaves ; 
O’er my shoulder peepeth she,— 

Oh! she loves me royally! 


Then she tells me many a tale, 
With her smile so sheeny pale, 
Till my soul is overcast, 

With such dreamlight of the past, 
That I saddened needs must be, 
And I love her mournfully 


Oft I gaze up in her eyes, 

Raying light through winter skies; 
Far away she saileth on; 

I am no Endymion; 

Oh! she is too bright for me, 

And I love her hopelessly! 


Now she comes to me again, 
And we mingle joy and pain,— 
Now she walks no more afar, 
Regal, with train-bearing star, 
But she bends and kisses me,— 
Oh! we love now mutually. 


About the best and most truly spirited of the verses in this volume, 
are the five sonnets on musical instruments, at the close. These are 
really clever, and should have a place here, had we not already exceed- 
ed our limits. We cannot well publish one of them, segregated from 
the rest, and dare not appropriate the whole. They do more, in the 
way of promise, for our author’s future, than any thing beside in the 
collection. 


5.— Dickens’ Martin CuuzzLewir.—The Life and Adventures of 
Martin Chuzzlewit. By Cras. Dickens,—his relatives, friends 
and enemies, etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


WE cannot be said to have read this new work of Mr. Dickens. We 
have only dipped into it. The third number occasions, however, an in- 
terest of a new order,—a something aside from the usual social satire 
of our author. His satire becomes national; and, having no misgivings 
of thought or conscience, he begins, after a visit of six weeks, more or 
less, to the United States, to show up its traits and peculiarities for the 
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benefit of John Bull. It happens, quite as unfortunately, we think, for 
Mr. Dickens, as for Jonathan, that these traits and peculiarities are all 
of a low and loathsome character. He sees nothing—so far as his hero 
has gone—but vices, which are only paralleled by the unblushing im. 
pudence of their actors, and stupidities which can only be supposed pos- 
sible by those who examine them through the medium of the most jaun- 
diced hostility. It is, perhaps, still more unfortunate for Mr. Dickens, that 
his satire betrays less of the capacity than of the willingness to sting. 
The truth is—and it is a circumstance of some marvel, as it is certainly 
matter of some congratu)ation—that the institutions of the United States, 
and the people thereof, seem, usually, to have paralyzed the genius of 
the British traveller. Whether it has been that they have had some 
rebukings of conscience, which have made them falter, or because there 
was a something in the very vastness and novelty of the subject, under 
which they quailed, it is yet very certain, that, in all the writings devo- 
ted to this country, they have failed to preserve themselves in that alti- 
tude which they had attained by previous performances. It is very cer- 
tain that this has been the case with Mr. Dickens. We fancy it would 
be difficult to find any body, who is prepared to say that this last labor 
of his pen is worthy of what fell from it before. His American Notes 
were sadly deficient in material of value, and in those reflections upon 
what he beheld, which might denote the keen observer and the thought- 
ful mind ; and, though we take for granted, that no one ever looked to 
Mr. Dickens for a philosophical work, or one marked by any originality 
of thought or suggestion, still, we can scarce believe that his least ad- 
mirer ever expected to see such a woful falling off as was the case. 
Touching Martin Chuzzlewit, and his experience in New-York, this 
remark may be made. The errors of Mr. Dickens,—his errors of judg- 
ment, his failing of genius,—may be one thing. ‘They may be lamenta- 
ble or not. As critics, we may place the finger of scorn upon them,— 
we may hold him up as a defaulter in the world of letters,—as untrue 
to his promises,—as unworthy of his former laurels. But, as Americans, 
the case is somewhat different. Here, we are forced to admit that, if 
his satire is witless, it is not unfounded,—if his sarcasm betrays his bad 
feeling and malignity, at least, it is not altogether undeserved by our 
vices. Grant that his exaggerations are gross,—they are yet based up- 
on some degree of truth. Grant that our people, in the great cities, are 
not all that he describes them,—they are still too muchso. Nor can 
we altogether salve our hurts of self-esteem by denying—we who live 
in an almost purely agricultural community—that the great commer- 
cial city can possibly represent us: we are constrained to admit, that 
the vices of the commercial communities have been growing upon us, 
under the stimulating and wide-spreading influence of commercial in- 
stitutions. 


“The trail of the serpent is over us all.” 
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The whole body, politic and social, is tainted by its baleful atmosphere, 
and though checked a little of late,—chastened somewhat of its inso- 
lence, and straitened in its prodigious strides over the land,—there is 
still too much reason to fear that it may soon resume its sway. Let us 
be watchful of this. Even the finger-pointing scorn of our enemy, may 
help us inthis watch. Even the satire of Mr. Dickens,—only in part 
truthful,—may be of service in showing us how hateful and loathsome 
is even that little part which we acknowledge to be true. 





6.—The Aneid of Virgil, by Dr. Anthon. 


A hasty glance at this volume leads us to think, that the high reputa- 
tion obtained by Professor Anthon, from his former works, will not be 
impaired by his publication of Virgil’s Zneid, one of the most beautiful 
epic poems of antiquity. To the admirers of classical literature, it is a 
subject of regret, that Virgil is an author read with too little attention 
in many of our schools ; and the hope is anxiously entertained, that the 
work under consideration, on which the untiring commentator has spar- 
ed no labour, so as to render it attractive to young persons, by numerous 
illustrations and copious notes, will produce a beneficial effect on those 
for whose instruction it is intended, by exciting in the classical student 
some degree of solicitude for the attainment, not merely of an accurate 
understanding of the text, but also for the acquisition ofa critical ac- 
quaintance with the poetic beauties, in which the Bard of Mantua 
abounds. An objection frequently urged against Professor Anthon’s 
editions of the classics, is, a temptation to indolence in students, arising 
from the frequency of literal translations of passages in the text, which 
are not of sufficient difficulty to require explanation, and which should 
call forth the exertions of the learner. This may be true, but, on the 
other hand, it will be conceded, that the number is not small of those 
whose course of education has been negligent and imperfect, and who 
may be induced, by the facilities to be found in Mr. Anthon’s classics, 
to make an effort, at a subsequent period of life, when the value of liter- 
ature is appreciated, to redeem time mis-spent at school and at college. 
Whatever objections may be made to Professor Anthon’s commentaries, 
it will be acknowledged, at least by Prosodians, that the insertion of a 
metrical clavis is a decided improvement ; the attention of the student 
is thereby directed to the figures of prosody, and to the numerous in- 
stances of poetic license, and of departure from the ordinary rules of 
Hexameter, which occur in the versification of Virgil. 

We have not had an opportunity of bestowing a minute examination 
on the commentaries, and explanations of doubtful passages, but sub- 
scribe to the correctness of Dr. Anthon’s version of a disputed passage, 
found in the commencement of the ASneid, (Lib. 1, v. 8,) “quo numine 
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leso,—which is usually, and, we think, incorrectly translated, “what 
deity being offended.” ‘The words have given rise to much commen- 
tary, and various readings. The most learned critics seem to concur 
in opinion that the reference is to Juno, exclusively; and under this con- 
viction, some commentators have ventured to suggest that the reading 
should be “quo nomine lesa.” If the authenticity of this latter reading 
could be established, no room for doubt would exist. As the book will 
extend to another volume, the price (for these days of cheap literature,) 
may be considered high; but, we believe, that it is adopted by many of 


our most respectable schools. 


7.—A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art: comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of every branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the derivation and definition of all the terms in gene- 
ral use. Edited by W. 'T. Branne, Esq., F. R. 8. L. and E., ete, 
etc.; assisted by JosepH Cavuvin, Esq. The various departments 
by eminent Literary and Scientific gentlemen. New-York: Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1843. 1 vol., 8vo, 
pp. iv., 1352. 


Wuite the recent system of cheap republications has been pouring 
over the land a deluge of trash, the Harpers have made themselves 
honourably conspicuous, by their attempt to convert the new engine of 
evil into an instrument of good. Instead of competing with the Win- 
chesters, and others of like kidney, in the circulation of books equally 
detrimental to the taste, the intellect and the character of the country, 
they have turned their energies into another channel, and by the issu- 
ing of works of solid and real merit, have placed it in the power of 
every family to supply themselves with a library of good works, suffi- 
cient for their opportunities. 

Among these valuable reprints, Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, 
Literature and Art, should occupy a prominent place. It fills a vacuum 
hitherto frequently felt, and enables the general reader to obtain, at 
little trouble, and Jess expense, a vast amount of multifarious and trust- 
worthy information, which must formerly have been sought only from 
the ponderous tomes of a crowded library. A manual of this kind 
becomes more particularly useful in the present day, when even the 
purists among our writers, are continually under a necessity of recur- 
ring to technical terms for the exemplification of their views, or for 
greater accuracy of description. The ranks of literature have been 
of late years swollen to such an incredible amount, that you cannot 
take your seat ina rail-road car without fearing that your neighbor 
on the right, or the melancholy man on the left has the plague spot of 
authorship on him, or that the fair stranger whom you have been ogling 
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for the last ten minutes, has been infected with the itch of scribbling— 
you cannot take your natural rest in a steamboat, without suspecting 
that the gentleman in the upper story may be designing to “ram you 
into an article” now percolating through his brain, or that the fitful 
changes of that melodious snore which thrills through the ear, from 
the fat man below, may be only the nocturnal forms assumed by the 
lyric cadences, and involved metres concocted in his daily laboratory— 
you cannot look your tailor in the face without thinking that “the 
melancholy of tailors” may have mellowed into song, nor speak to 
your butcher without an alarm lest he offer to sell his brains, when of 
old he trafficked only in his beef—you cannot encounter your baker, 
without apprehension lest he may have produced a counter-part to 
Elliott’s Corn-Law Rhymes, or written a pamphlet on the statistics of 
wheat—even your blacksmith is redolent of the dews of Parnassus, 
and (in a Northern city) your washer-woman might be numbered 
among the contributors to “the Best, and Cheapest, and most Popular 
Magazine in America.”’ Under these circumstances, and indeed from 
their very existence, the old distinction between the sermo scriptus 
or literarius—the language of the literary man—and the sermo collo- 
quii or vulgaris—the dialects of conversation, has been completely 
broken down, and the diction of the lawyer, the doctor, the parson, the 
mechanic, the merchant, the artisan, the speculator, the sailor, etc., etc., 
rises up in a sort of heterogeneous confusion which would have sounded 
worse than Babel to other ears than those long used to the dissonant 
cry. In this way, our modern literature is crowded with technical 
terms, and the educated as the ignorant are frequently at fault in their 
efforts to determine the meaning of an unusual phrase. Where is this 
information to be sought! In an Encyclopedia! They are cumbrous, 
unmanageable, and rarely found in our libraries. In a Dictionary? 
Words of the class to which that belongs of which we seek an expla- 
nation, are purposely and necessarily excluded from it? Where then? 
The only place is in a work similar to that before us, which will hence 
be of inestimable service to every one whose reading is at all general. 





8—A Lecture Delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, February 
29 and March 4, 1844, on the subject of Education. By Samu. K. 
TaLMaGE, President of Oglethorpe University. Savannah: Locke 
& Davis. 


“To muLTIPLy the sources of human enjoyment and increase the 
dominion of man over nature,” is the province of education ; how often 
has our worthy president, in college days, struggled with pious zeal to 
impress this truth upon our mind. That education can do all this, it 
has been for the present age more than for any other to discover, and 
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it is only now and then that we have the rare felicity of meeting with 
one of your antideluvian gentry, with knee breeches and buckles, and 
powdered periwig and leather spectacles, shaking his head with dog. 
matic skepticism and wondering what on earth all this learning is com. 
ing to at last. ‘To be sure the days of “blissful ignorance” are not 
hurrying away so fast as the continual cry of the “school master 
abroad,” would have us believe, but then something is doing, and the 
cry upon the wal! is not altogether “a sounding brass,” etc. We have 
yet to beat out of mens heads, or rather out of boys backs, that dogged 
indifference with which they are wont to regard “duodecimos,” “quar- 
tos’ and “octavos,’’ content enough to let them lie, pile upon pile, orna- 
mented with mould and finely punctured and riddled in all the fantastic 
varieties of moth-work. We must make more ado on this subject of 
education, not in talking about it, not in writing fine essays upon this 
subject, but in acting—prompt, vigorous, continued acting ; and the 
question is, how shall we act with most effect? 

We took some pains a year ago, to compare the systems of common 
school education which prevail at the North and South by personal 
inspection, inquiry, and observation, and the result was, that many 
important facts came into our possession which we had designed pub- 
lishing in some of the daily prints, in a series of articles, but various 
circumstances have prevented. There is one truth, however, with 
reference to common schools, which is self evident, viz: that they 
constitute the hope and safeguard of the country, and upon what they, 
more than upon what the Universities and Colleges are, the con- 
dition of our country a century hence, will depend. He who reads 
the annual volume of reports on this subject, of seven or eight hun- 
dred pages, published in Massachusetts, reads the legislative provisions 
that are made there, considers the elevated course of instruction 
adopted, examines the well built and commodious school houses every 
where erected, converses with the people in common life, and then 
turns to the South and to our own miserably defective systems of edu- 
cation, cannot but feel mortified with the contrast, and wonder if 
Southern chivalry yet prides itself upon a more than Norman contempt 
of letters. 

It is of the common school system that we particularly complain, and 
although many apologies may be made for it, we must at the same 
time charge ourselves with an indifference and insensibility which 
“cries to heaven.” Of Academies and Colleges, we have not so much 
to deplore—some of ours standing as high, at least, as any similar ones 
in the Union. ‘The South-Carolina, Charleston, Franklin, and Ogle- 
thorpe Institutions rank in the same catagory with Williamsburg, Am- 
herst, etc., etc. 

But we are running away from President Talmage’s lecture. Presi- 
dent T’s. position at the head of the Oglethorpe University, entitles him, 
of course, to be heard, when he has any thing to say upon the subject of 
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Education ; and we took up his production expecting much gratification 
and instruction from its perusal, although the subject has become so 
trite among the essayists of our day, and affords a theme for so many 
pages of school-boy composition. ‘The worthy President did well, how- 
ever, in his address before the Historical Society, to press “Education” 
home upon the people of Georgia ; and we cannot but admire that zeal 
in the pursuit of his peculiar avocation as an instructor, which prevent- 
ed his allowing such an opportunity to pass unimproved. “The object 
of education,” says he, “is tomake man intelligent, wise, useful, happy. 
In its enlarged sense, it is to prepare him for action and felicity in two 
worlds,”—p. 8. What, then, is the natural order of imparting this edu- 
cation? “In childhood, the first object is to exercise the senses, and 
learn the qualities of those things on which life and health and freedom 
from pain depend,’’—p. 10. Physical education, it would seem then, is 
to be the first object of attention ; and it is to be regretted that this na- 
tural order is so often perverted. How often have we witnessed the sad 
spectacle of a puny, sickly child, condemned the greater part of the day 
to the gallies of a close school-room, and to the hard tasks of an unre- 
lenting and merciless master. How have we sickened with the prospect 
and regretted that some more rational system of education was not in- 
troduced, which would allow respite to the little sufferer from his toil, 
and send him forth to breathe the pure and balmy air of heaven, and 
amid the active sports which belong of right to childhood, form and 
strengthen his constitution for future health and usefulness. 


The comparative advantages of public and private education, next de- 
mand the attention of the Lecturer, and “the safest and best* mode of 
college organization.’ In which last he decides, that it is better to have 
many well educated than a few profoundly instructed, —and, of conse- 
quence, that many colleges, scattered through the country, are to be 
preferred to one or two great central ones. “Eaton and Harrow, of 
England, are far more efficient sources of discipline and enlightenment 
than Oxford and Cambridge.’ On the mooted point, whether the State 
or Church be the better guardian of Education, he does not hesitate to 
affirm that experience has settled down upon the latter. As to the pro- 
priety of introducing manual labour into schools, an unfavorable decision 
is given, which fully accords with our practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

The remainder of the lecture is taken up, for the most part, with a 
beautiful and learned panegyric upon the Greeks and Romans,—exhi- 
biting the almost miracle of perfection at which they arrived in poetry, 
philosophy, architecture, painting and sculpture, —and vindicating the 
study of what is vulgarly called the “dead languages,” from that “most 
alarming of literary heresies,” which struggles to exclude them from 
schools and colleges. ‘his part of the address is worthy of all admira- 
tion. 
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9.—“Can Ijoin the Church of Rome, while my Rule of Faith is the Bible?” 
An Inquiry presented to the conscience of the Christian Reader. By 
the Rev.Casar Maran, D.D. Translated from the French, 
with an introduction, by the Rev. Dr. Barrp. New-York: Har. 
per & Brothers. 1844. 


We dare not speak to the merits of the discussion which this volume 
necessarily involves. The nature and responsibilities of our journal, 
forbid any such inquiry. It will suffice that we say of the author, what 
we learn from the introduction of the translator. The Rev. Cesar Ma- 
lan, is “pastor of the Church of the Istomory,”’ of Geneva. He was born 
of a respectable Genevan family, which traces‘its origin back to the val- 
lies of the Piedmont,—was ordained a minister of the gospel at a very 
early age,—left the church in which he took his initial steps in religion, 
and is now one of the strictest followers of Calvin. He has experienced 
persecutions which have made him popular. But, he is even better 
known as an author than a preacher. His various writings, in prose and 
verse, extend to eight or ten octavo volumes. “He is,” says Dr. Baird, 
“a sort of universal genius. He has written and published many excel- 
lent sermons ; a number of his historical sketches and tales are of sur- 
passing beauty ; he has written two or three volumes of sacred hymns 
and songs; has composed many pieces of very sweet music ; while his 
controversial publications are both numerous and able. Indeed, he is 
a veteran,—he may even be called, though far from being a very old 
man—the Nestor of the Evangelical] Protestants of France and Switzer- 
land.” The work before us proves the author’s ability as a controver- 
sialist. We forbear all opinion upon the merits of his argument. 





10.— Republication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign and Westminster 
Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., of New-York, have taken in hand the 
republishing of the above Foreign Journals, and have sent us their Cir- 
cular, from which we have only space to make a short extract : 


“The works will be printed on fine paperand with a clear and handsome 
type, at a cost more than one-third cheaper than the English copies, even 
at their present reduced rates. Their edition of Blackwood’s Magazine is 
not only called a fac-simile, but actually is one, being page for page and line 
for line with the original. The Reviews, though varying slightly in form, 
are faithful copies of the English editions, each comprising nearly one hun- 
dred and sixty large octavo pages. The whole of the Reprints will be is- 
sued with such rapidity, as to be delivered to subscribers almost as early as 
the imported copies.” 
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